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INTRODUCTION. 



rthe sixty-seventb volume of the Standard Novels 
pobliflhed in 1837 were re-printed tbe tales of 
•-Headlong Hall/' "Nightmare Abbey," "Maid Marian,'* 
and ''Crotcbet Castle." To this collection Peacock 
wrote a ^ prefSetce/' characteristic of his opinions at that 
time. This pre&ce was as follows : 

All these litUe pablications appeared oiiginallj without 
prefiioea. I left them to speak for themselyee ; and I thought 
I might Terj fitly preserve my own impeisonaUty, haying 
nerer intruded on the peisonality of others, nor taken any 
Hbezties but wiUi public conduct and public opinions. But 
an old friend assures me, that to publish a book without a 
preface is like entering a drawing-room without making a bow. 
In deference to this opinion, though I am not quite dear of 
its soundness, I make my prefittoiy bow at this eleventh 
hour. 

''Headlong Hall" was written in 1815; ''IHghtmare 
Abbey,'^in 1817 ; " Maid Marian," with tbe exception of the 
last three chapters, in 1818 ; " Crotchet Castle," in 1830. I 
am desirous to note the intervals, because, at each of those 
periods^ things were true, in great matters and in small, which 
are true no longer. *' Headlong Hall " begins with the Holy- 
head Mail, and " Crotchet Castle " ends with a rotten borough. 
The Holyhead Mail no longer keeps the same hours, not c^^s^ 
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at the Capel Cerig Ttiti^ which the progress of improvement 
has thrown out of the road ; and the rotten boroughs of 1830 
have ceased to exist, though there are some very pretty pocket 
properties, which are their worthy successors. But the classes 
of tastes, feelings, and opinions, which were successively 
brought into play in these little tales, remain substantially 
the same. Perfectibilians, deteriorationists, statu-quo-ites, 
phrenologists, transcendentalists, political economists, theo- 
rists in all sciences, projectors in all arts, morbid visionaries, 
romantic enthusiasts, lovers of music, lovers of the picturesque, 
and lovers of good dinners, march, and will march for ever, 
pan passu with the march of mechanics, which some 
fitcetiously call the march of intellect. The fastidious in old 
wine are a[race that does not decay. Literary violators of the 
confidences of private life still gain a disreputable livelihood 
and an unenviable notoriety. Match-makers from interest, 
and the disappointed in love and in friendship, are vmeties 
of which specimens are extant. The great principle of the 
Eight of Might is as flourishing now as in the days of Maid 
Marian : the array of false pretensions, moral, political, and 
literary, is as imposing as ever : the rulers of the world still 
feel things in their effects, and never foresee them in their 
causes ; and political mountebanks continue, and will continue, 
to puff nostrums and practise legerdemain under the eyes of 
the multitude; following, like the "learned friend"* of 
Crotchet Castle, a course as tortuous as that of a river, but in 
a reverse process ; beginning by being dark and deep, and 
ending by being transparent. 

The Author op " Headlong Hall." 
4lh March, 1897. 

* Lord Broa^bsBi, whom Peacock held in aversioxL — ^Ed. 
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THESE volumes contain tbe collected writings of 
ui English gentleman, who was a scholar and 
a poel^ and above all, a man of letters. They are the 
natniml productionof a mind which, through a long lifeof 
employment in practical affairs^ was used to find its 
best relaxation in the studies its youth had mastered 
aad appropriated^ and of a temperament which sus- 
tained to Uie last a redundant fancy and keen observa- 
tion of mankind. There is little about them of 
acholaatic authorship, or of pretension to add to the 
wisdom of the world, but a great deal of the intellectual 
gaietjT to which the follies, inconsistencies, exaggera- 
tions, conceits, and odditii^ of other men supply a 
continual fund of interest that does not exclude 
sympathy, and which prefers to satisfy its sense of 
superiority by humorous dissection and comic portrai- 
tare rather than by solemn censure or scathing ridicule. 
There is, too, the presence of the lyrical and inven- 
tive fiMmlUes which go far to humanize the critical 
ODderstanding, and to the defect of which is due 
tbe utter barrenness and inutility of so much acute 
and learned disquisition. 

i^Murt from tbe especial menta, to whicb tiie leBAes 
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requires no guidance, there are certain peculiarities 
in the character and circumstances of these writings 
that recommend them for republication. They are, for 
the most part, satirical ; and satire, almost in any shape, 
is a valuable element of history. In politics and ethics 
it is the most permanent protest of good against evil, 
and of genius against stupidity ; and even when it takes 
the form of the imwilling homage of malignity to 
something superior to itself, as it has so often done in 
matters of religion, it remains to posterity the best 
indication of the passions of the time and of the 
workings of society. The subjects and subject-matter 
of literary conflicts are indeed often in themselves 
unimportant, and we do not care for Curll or Fr^roe 
beyond the facetiae of Pope or the epigrams of Voltaire. 
But the individualities illustrated in the following 
pages axe for the most part such as attracted and in- 
fluenced the generation to which they belonged, and 
nothing that aflects their characters and reputations 
is altogether indifferent, while the systems of thought 
and ideal natures that are here impersonated have 
either a general human interest, or exercise a powerful, 
though partial, influence over certain orders of minds 
or classes of society. 

If we are to look for the predisposing cause that 
turned the genius of Peacock so early towards a 
satirical view of the literature, philosophy, and social 
condition of his own generation, rather than to any 
intellectual sympathy, and practical fellowship with its 
efforts and aspirations, we may perhaps discover it in 
a fundamental idiosyncrasy of his mental constitution. 
Although brought as fairly as most men in contact 
wiih the best influences and most powerful impulses 
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of the nineteenth century, he belonged, in all his tastes, 
sentiments, and aspects of life to the eighteenth, the 
age pre-eminently of free fancy and common-sense. 
This is apparently the key to his character, and it finds 
the strongest confirmation in the construction, inten- 
tion, and spirit of his works. These fictions, without 
any servile imitation, continually recall the Contes 
which fiUed the literary and philosophical atmosphere 
of France between the Regency and the Revolution in 
every variety of invention and argument, but with an 
miiform tendency to make humour out of other men's 
truths, and to raise the graces, flowers, and arts of life 
above its bare sincerities and angry convictions. There 
is the same disregard of plot, the same continuous 
weft of satirical allusion, the saiae exaggeration of 
the fallacies of opponents, the same assumption of an 
infallible judgment, but with a total absence of the in- 
decency and impiety, without which so many produc- 
tions of that great school of wit and intelligence would 
never have obtained notoriety. Thus, while the 
*• Voyage en Mauritanie" of Antoine Hamilton, or the 
" He Frivole" of the Abb6 Coyer, or the " Homme au 
Quarante Ecus'* of Voltaire, or the " Compere Mathieu" 
of Pigault Lebrun, may rise to the recollection of the 
reader of these stories, he vsdll recognize with satis- 
faction a superior morality, a greater amiability of 
treatment, €tnd, above all, the happy manner of the 
well-bred and cultivated Englishman. 

For another intellectual characteristic, noteworthy 
in these days of decline of classical, though not perhaps 
of scholastic, attainment, was his life-long familiarity 
with Greek and Latin literature. This taste YvaA 
not come to him through the ordinary channeVs ot 
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traditionary education, for be was never at a public 
scbool. But at an age at wbicb most boys^ even of 
superior intellect, are plodding through the limited 
routine of classic writers under methodical instruction, 
he was traversing the whole range of ancient literature 
with independent zeal, and realizing to himself the 
thoughts and images of that wonderful phase of 
human existence in the '' old marbles ever beautiful** 
and abimdant relics of architecture brought together 
in our national Museum. How far he penetrated into 
the finer recesses, and touched the more delicate 
niceties, of either language is not apparent; and, indeed, 
he seems to have regarded the efforts at absolute pre- 
cision and perfect form as comparatively valueless. But^ 
on the other hand, his command of the literature was 
complete. He drew no arbitrary distinction between 
writers to be used or set aside : he may have differed 
with Charles Fox in preferring the ninth Pythian of 
Pindar to the second Olympic, and he had, no doubt, 
his favourite graces of composition and turns of style ; 
but he enjoyed as well the vivid pictures of Petronius, 
and Athenseus was to him a perpetual Banquet He 
extended this sentiment to more disputable preferences 
of the ancient world : he believed that the ear of the 
Greeks was susceptible of perceptions of intonation 
which the modem has lost, and that their music was 
as perfect as their sculpture : he thought their painting 
was all the better for the ignorance of perspective, which 
gave it all the clearness of an alto-relievo : and though 
twitted with the painful certainty of the connection of 
the thyrsus with Grecian wine, he assumed it to be 
impossible that Alcoeus, Anacreon, and Nonnus could 
have sung as they did imder the inspiration of spirits-of- 
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tnrpeatiDe, and gladly inferred (from an epigram of 
Bhianiis) Uiat the rosin was an occasional infusion for 
medical porposea In Uie same spirit he clung to the old 
religiotts ideas that haunted dl early Roman history^ 
and, indeed, went far ir..' the £mpire (for the 
philooqphic Pliny was proud of being made an Augur), 
and thus he liked to read livy, and did not like to read 
Niebohr. If this strong proclivity towards the feelings 
and tastes of an antique world inspired him with some 
real sentiment and much humorous affectation of 
hatred of the vaunted progress and actual advantages 
of tlte age in which his lot was cast, the continual recur* 
reooe of bis mind to the simpler and more graceful 
of humanity may have served to protect his 
tially critical nature from any saturnine or severe 
expreoBion, and enabled him to mix with our self- 
satisfied and malcontent society in the spirit of au 
dder time, before all the sherry was dry, and all the 
ale bitter, and when men of thought were not ashamed 
of being merry. 

That there was in him an element of unreasoning 
aDimoaity, appears from certain hostile generalizations 
which have no excuse in fact or reason. He exhibits 
indiscriminate repugnance to Scotland and ever}'* 
Scotch, which includes their poetry, their philo- 
tophy, their fiction, and their criticism. He accuses 
the Edinburgh Reviewers of every political, moral, and 
fiteiaiy obliquity : " they had set an example of profii- 
g^e contempt for truth, of which the success was in 
proportion to the eflrontery, and when their prosperity 
had filled the market with competitors, they cried out 
their own reflected sin, as if they had never 
it, or were entitled to a monopoly of it." 
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He makes the sagaciousand genial economist^ Mr, Macul- 
loch, a ridiculous expounder of a fictitious science (with 
a perversity nearly as absurd as that of Cobbett, who 
always designated him as " Peter/' when his initials 
were J. R.), and Sir Walter Scott an inferior performer 
to the purveyor of the London pantomimes — ^both " En- 
chanters" in their way, but the Southern infinitely the 
superior. This last extravagance was not perhaps en- 
tirely without excuse, but must have required a consi- 
derable critical courage, at a moment when the "Author 
of Waverley".was elevated above the romancers of all 
times and nations. Yet it was not exactiy the best way 
tocheckthis violent enthusiasm, to assert that ''Scott was 
only amusing because he misrepresented everything," 
and f that any sentence worth remembering, any moral 
or political truth, anything having tendency, however 
remote, to make men wise or better, to make them think, 
to make them even think of thinking, was to be found 
mtspiam, nequo/quam, nullibi, nuUoTnodo, in all these 
volumes, written in all the worst dialects of the English 
language." Thus the assumption of the name of the " Mo- 
dem Athens" by Edinburgh, seemed to him absolutely 
profane : the only possible application could be to its oc- 
casional festivities ; " but even a good supper could not 
make an Athenian without Attic salt, and with no better 
drama than the ' Gentle Shepherd/ which is as much a 
comedy as the Book of Job." All these ungentie sar- 
casms were republished without modification in the col- 
lected works of 1837, with the additional compliment to 
Lord Brougham, on whom he concentred a national and 
personal hatred, " that his course of life was tortuous 
as a river, but in a reverse process, beginning by being 
dark and deep, and ending by being transparent." 
The AmericAnB were a subject oi a 'no\>\e«& cohiy^:^^^!!!- 
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sive invective, which included the whole continent 
and its islands, from the Esquimaux to Patagonia : "the 
science of magnetism itself is odious to him" because it 
discovered the New World ; " in the United States, the 
human mind has continuously degenerated^ and the 
present superiority, such as it is, of the white man, is 
only kept up by intercourse with Europe ;" " a time may 
come when anew Columbus will find nothing there but 
savages ;" or at any rate the black race will predominate 
by mere force of numbers, and exterminate the white. 
If Mr. Peacock had lived to see the immense sacrifice 
by which the American nation resisted the extension 
of slavery and expiated the wrongs of the past, he might 
have relented in some of his judgments, but he never 
would have retracted his disgust of the false Latin of 
"Excelsior," " the only return we have got for the gift of 
classical literature with which we had endowed them.'' 
There are some few exceptions to the general good- 
humour of Mr. Peacocks individual impersonations of 
representative men. The misanthropy of Lord Byron 
is made ludicrous in Mr. Cypress, without any com- 
pensating acknowledgment of his poetic power, and 
Southey is singled out among the literary celebrities 
of the time to be stigmatized with a Landorian vio- 
lence, coupling him with Edmund Burke as political 
scarecrows, " gods of the garden of the golden apples 
of corruption," and accusing him of reviewing his own 
poems in the Quarterly, which fares no better, in 
liis judgment, than its Edinburgh rival. Of a very 
different character is his treatment of another poet 
then, indeed, and long after, the subject of stupid and 
Budignant calumnj^, who, amid all the wayward 'mcv 
dsnls and stmnge troubles of his youth, was iorlu- 
nste, for once, in bis accidental connection m\Xi 
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this appreciating and kindred mind. It was in his 
twenty-ninth year that Peacock made the acquaint- 
ance of Shelley, when residing with his first wife at 
Nant Gwillt, near Rhyadwr, in North Wales. How 
the fence which Shelley, with the wildness and sus- 
picion of a hunted creature, had raised between 
himself and human intercourse, was broken down, is 
nowhere apparent; but thenand there began afiiendship 
which lasted without a break till that passionate heart 
and haunted brain rested beneath the Mediterranean 
waves. 

It has been thought well to include in this collection 
Peacock's contributions to the memoirs of Shelley, not 
only from their separate value, but from the co-relative 
interest which attaches to the delineation of character 
in the hero of " Nightmare Abbey." The satisfaction 
of Shelley in this humorous portraiture of himself, as 
expressed in one of his letters, is remarkable, and it is 
surprising that more attention has not been paid to it 
by the numerous biographers and annotators of the 
poet For, in this work of a fidthful and considerate 
band, the idealistic earnestness of his mental constitu- 
tion is shown to be imited with much wit and shrewd 
sense, and a distinct impression is made on the mind of 
the reader that if Shelley had had more of the com- 
panionship of such men as Peacock, and less of the 
narrow and conceited society in which both chance and 
choice had placed him, he would soon have thrown off 
the paradoxical spirit that the ungenial atmosphere of 
his youth had generated, and reconciled his genius to 
the conditions of his time and position among men. 
There was assuredly nothing irremediable in the 
young fanaticism which awaits in solemn expectation 
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the result of a publication "as a miner who has fired a 
trmiQ awaits the explosion of the rock," and who, on 
Iwuming seven copies have been sold, finds consolation 
in the remembrance " that seven is a mystical number, 
and that the seven purchasers of the seven copies will 
be the seven candlesticks that will illuminate the 
world." The gain to Shelley by this association with a 
dear and healthy mind, and by serious classical read- 
ing with 80 competent a teacher, must have been great, 
and it is not too much to attribute his rapid pro- 
gress from productions that exhibited little beyond the 
lyrical faculty common to poetic youth combined with 
the transformation of a boy's vivid thoughts into a fan- 
tastic system of ethics and religion, up to the imagina- 
tive grandeur and noble form of " The Spirit of Solitude** 
(the name suggested by his friend) and the " Revolt 
of Islam,** to these better influences. And even when 
removed from them he exhibited a standard of 
monl and inteUectual integrity which won both 
the love and admiration of men not easily accessible 
to those emotions, and which seems almost in contra- 
diction to the exaggerations and disturbances of 
Lis eailier life. It is worth notice that in Mr. Pea- 
code's affectionate notice of Shelley, he does not at- 
tempt to justify any of his social aberrations, but 
niher declines to admit any extenuation of his con- 
duct to his first wife, and plainly states the very 
justifiable grounds on which Lord Eldon deprived him 
of the custody of his children. 

The estimate of Bfr. Coleridge in the same story, 
and in that of " Crotchet Castle," published thirteen 
jeara after, iUnstrates the repulsion of Mr. Peacock's 
mind towaids the metaphysical aspects of morals and 
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politics, which, under the guidance of that great mas- 
ter, were destined to occupy so much of the best 
thoughts and mast earnest reflections of the English- 
men of the coming generation. The first of these 
dramatic impersonations is evidently intended to Be no 
more a caricature than that of Shelley himself, and it 
accords with many traits in Coleridge's letters and con- 
fessions. There is here powerfully represented what 
in one of his letters he describes as " the absorption 
into the contemplation of his own mismanaged sensi- 
bilities :" here is portrayed that visionary speculation 
of the inward eye, which he confessed by saying " that 
he had seen far too many ghosts to believe in them :'' 
here is delineated the miserable reaction from the 
glorious prospects of the French Revolution, which 
is hardly expressed too strongly as "making him willing 
to rebuild the old feudal fortresses of tyranny and 
superstition, without the loopholes through which light 
had originally crept in." But there are other assumed 
characteristics not so easy to recognize — a gloom that 
disturbs all the incidents of daily life — an insolence of 
assumed omniscience — a delight in his own unintelli- 
gibility and the confusion of all around him^ and an 
affectation of a sublime asceticism : while the imputa- 
tion " that he dreamt with his eyes open, or with one 
eye open, which is an eye to his own gain," is totally 
at variance with the whole sad story of Coleridge's 
careless and comfortless life. It was, however, scarcely 
to be expected that the satiiist would draw the Phi- 
losopher whom he took from the writings he certainly 
disliked and possibly misapprehended, as he did the 
Poet, whom he laughed at and analyzed with the in- 
dulgent discrimination of a friend. 
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The eighteenth-centuiy spirit which has been akeady 
spoken of as pervading these volnmes is no less ap- 
parent in the total absence of theology as an element 
of social life or public discussion, than in the fre- 
quent presence and general participation of the clergy 
in all subjects of dispute and interest. They are natu- 
rally lAsmberB of the English Church — sound scholars 
— ^T(Mries in politics, full of good sense, good humour, 
and good cheer. In the open controversies on all sorts 
of questions, the satirist seems to do the order the 
honour of making them generally the exponents of 
his own <^inions and examples of the jovial content- 
ment with which the wise man makes the most of the 
gifts of Frovidence. This is, in fietct^ the transition view 
ci the position of the sacerdotal class in this coimtry 
that lay between the caricatures or pastorab of apostolic 
simplicity in Parson Adams and the Vicar of Wakefield, 
and the very different notions that have prevailed down 
to oar time, diverse in dogma as the intellects and 
emoticms of mankind, but all agreeing in isolating the 
clerical condition from that of the rest of humanity, and 
separating, on one pretext or another, the clergyman 
from the secuLir sympathies and unprofessional inter- 
course of the world about them. We shall not 
meet the Bev. Dr. Opimian again in fiction any more 
than the Bev. Sydney Smith at a London dinner-table. 

The intimate friends of Mr. Peacock may have un- 
derstood his political sentiments, but it is very difficult 
to deduce them from his works. They may, indeed, 
have justifiably undergone any amount of change in 
the half-century that elapsed batween the studious 
friend of Shelley and the retired officer of the East 
India CJompany ; but there is a singular continmty o( 
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impressions lasting through the whole coarse of his 
writings, which indicate that at no time of his life 
would he have been what is commonly called a con- 
sistent member of a political party. There is, indeed, 
nothing singular in thediscrepancy of argument between 
the admirable allegory of the '' Misfortunes of Elphin," 
written in 1829, embodying Mr. Canning's defence of the 
English constitution against the reformers of the time, 
where the parts that are rotten " give elasticity to those 
that are sound/' and the denunciation in the " Oiyll 
Orange'* of 18G0 qf Lord Michin Malicho (Lord John 
Bussell), '' the Gracchus of the last Beform, and the 
Sisyphus of " the present." Many of the most notorious 
Whigs had done the same ; but it is difficult to reconcile 
the Mend of Shelley,Fonblanque,and Hobhouse,the fre- 
quent contributor to the Olobe and the Exammer, with 
the impkcable satirist of every development of modem 
thought and life— the raiboad « that hurries about per- 
sons who have nothing to do" and the telegraph ** that 
conveys the words of people who have nothing to say" — 
the contemner of eveiy apparatus for the extension of 
knowledge among the masses of mankind, and the 
continual exalter of material over mental happiness. 

He is hard enough on the bird-shooting and vermin- 
killing squires, and he affords plenty of evidence of his 
appreciation of the refinementsof men and manners; but 
there is a constant recurrence of fancy towards the older 
and simpler world, an exaggeration of the quiet and 
contentment of some earlier conditions of humanity, 
such as gave to the Voltairian and Encyclopoedic historic 
medal the reverse of the " Savoyard Pastor" and "Paul 
and Vh^ginia." Mr. Day's " Sandford and Mertcn." the de- 
light of the youth of the first generation of this century. 
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akilfcil imitation and adaptation of the " Emile" of 
BooaaeaQ to English life, and the same influence is 
a|^Mtfent» dissociated from its uncomfortable morality, 
in the pleasant representation of the greenwood of Sher- 
irood Forest^ the careless, lawless^ Maid Marian exist- 
ence-^a kind of compromise between old Greek freedom 
and the CShristianity of the middle agea Another and 
still more striking mark of this line of thought is the 
leading idea of ** Melincourt/' the equality, if not the 
superiority, of the fiu-thest savage type, the veiy link 
between Uie Brute of the forest and the Man of the 
wigwim, in comparison with the tailless, cultivated, 
artificial product of the most civilized society. The 
ciirioiis importance which the relations of this order of 
nature to mankind, in its ph}rsical aspects, has now as- 
sumed, would have astonished Lord Monboddo* himself, 
and grves not only an increased interest to his specula- 
tiQDS and every deduction from them, such as that of 
Mr. Peacock, but raises the first author of them to a 
higher rank among original speculators than he has yet 
■ftainfid 

The daas of mind which would employ itself earnestly 
in the verbal puzzle of Adia Lodia Crispis and put 
ande with contemptuous disregard, as impositions or 
delusions, the ''fiint instruments" whose investigation 
has led to so much anthropological discovery, is so 
unoommon in our time that there is an interest in its 
rtry deficiency : if the literary passion is irreconcilable 
with historic or scientific thought, it is well that 

* It it nid thst among the literary perquiaitionB that are going 
as m aetnr<dy in Scotland there haa been found a considerable 
«C tba papan and lettera of Lord Monboddo which will well 
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strong examples of it should be preserved and cherished 
as specimens of a peculiar intellectual condition, that 
has in its own time assuredly contributed to the elevar 
tion and happiness of man. 

The practical character of Mr. Peacock's work is 
the service of the East India Company must have had 
a bearing on his character and opinions, which an in* 
timate personal knowledge could alone have traced; 
and I should have been glad, if it had been thought 
advisable, to have included in this collection some 
records and impressions of his official life. SaA 
administrators of our great Dependency as Mr. Pea* 
cock and Mr. Mill, were assuredly not engaged ii 
merely functional occupations: the transactions ia 
which they took part must have affected, as they must 
have been affected by, the mental dispositions of boA 
remarkable men as these, and others, who gave an 
intellectual distinction to that wonderful govemmeni 
that no other branch of our Civil Service has ever 
attained, or, indeed, aspired to. His impressions and 
experience of the efficiency and adaptation of the in- 
struments by which the India Office and its immensa' 
dominion were worked, of the combination of the most^ 
powerful moral influences with a specific instructioa 
that did not absorb or limit the general intelligenci^: 
may have had to do with Mr. Peacock's repugnance 
the system of Competitive Examinations, which h( 
begun in his time, and has since extended to all oar 
public offices, establishing, for good or evil, a new^ 
bureaucratic profession, and staking the social existen<»^ 
of a large body of men on a factitious and momeni 
acquisition of knowledge, obtained, with few exceptionv^ 
hy methods of study attainable by the wealthy alone^ 
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itogether apart from general colture or original 
L His ilhisfarations of the subject are infinitely 
ng, and were probably inspired by the same feeling 
availing r^pret that made a thooghtfol and let- 
politician of the last generation say to a friend, 
days before his death, *' that he was not sorry to 
le world was clearly becoming very disagree- 
-everybody was going to examine everybody, and 
8 sore he should be plucked."* 

Peacock's connection with the India Office 
lit him into contact with Sir John Hobhouse, for 
time at the head of the Board of Control, and 
kimate relation of mutual esteem and scholarly 
ithy f(dlowed, which endured during the re- 
ler of their lives. Their correspondence is 
I fisr many years to come under the strange dis- 
IBS winch have shut up Lord Broughton's memoirs 
ORespondence till a period when the personages 
elate to will be forgotten, or will retain only an 
ological interest. But in his friend's hospitable 
I, both in London and in the country^ and in the 
r of lus accompUshed daughters, he found that 
of society which every day is becoming more 
irhere the ease of wealth miniBters to rest of 
without enervating the intellectual faculties, and 
wit is stimulated by mutual affection and the 
to please. 

■c seems to have occupied no small place in 
•aoock's amusements, and it must have rather 
Kd the theatrical critics to have found a quiet 
7 official usurping their province of professional 
and writing the Opera articles in the Olobe 
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and Exa/nrnier. But in these works, also, there aie 
indications that the science of music attracted him as 
well as its sensuous gratification, such as the chromatb 
description of Shelley's voice and the explanation of 
the superiority of old Greek music to our own, a con- 
clusion which those who are familiar with the art^ a& 
it at present exists in Oriental countries, will hardly 
be inclined to accept. 

The earlier Poems of Mr. Peacock bear the dbi- 
I'acteristics of his own studies, and of the literatim 
of the day, rather than of any original imaginir 
tion. They belong to a time when verse-writing 
was a gentlemanlike recreation as well as a divhift 
afflatus, and when a critic no more thought of 
dissecting a pleasant piece of rhyme than a man of 
science would object to the deficient mechanism of the \ 
toys of childhood. They are full of that imageiy 
which transformed the affections and mental fiumltitt 
into m3rthological personages, and haunted all natnn j 
with a new and uninteresting pol3rtheism, while tt] 
established a certain obligatory diction for verse, thik 
now soimds intolerably forced and pedantia Tl*j 
good taste that is the primary effect of sound classicAj 
knowledge, saved him from the extravagance of thd 
'' Delia Ousca" school, but the mannerism is there. J 

'' Rhododaphne" is a great improvement. Lord Byiod 
admired it, and it is not without signs of his influenod 
It is the old tale of the contest between natural aafl 
supernatural love, in which the supernatural is oudl 
always to have the worst of it, and where, by an oS 
inversion of ideas, the senses have a higher modi 
bearing than the imagination. Such is '' Tannhausen 
and other numerous forms of the legend of the " YeniM 
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beig ;- rach the « Bride of Corinth," such the " Loves of 
the Angels.'' Here Mr. Peacock was well served by his 
fine sense of Grecian rhythm, especially of Pindar, and 
the reader is conscious of a certain grace and power 
in the writer, beyond the interest of the story and the 
art of telling it 

It is in his lyrical pieces that Mr. Peacock shows a 
real talent for the lighter forms of verse. The most 
•erioos effort in his earliest works is in the " Misfor- 
tunes of Hphin," where the translation of the best 
Welsh legends into English poetry is made an im- 
portant portion of the fiction. The war-song of 
• Dinas Vawr'' is perfect in its kind, with its humorous 
ferocity and predatory swing ; and every poem in the 
** Circle of the Bards" has its merit The Bacchanalian 
and sentimental songs interspersed through these novels 
remind one of the best of Captain Morris's, with 
greater pdish of language, and the broad comedy of the 
itirica l veise does not d^enerate for a moment into 
▼nlgarity. " Oiyll Orange»'' published as late as 1860, 
probably contains poems written at various periods of 
Batmer life^ and frequent as have been the adaptations 
of the great Greek comedy to modem manners, none will 
hold their place better than " Aristophanes in London.' 
The ehaiming stanzas, "Love and Age," like the " Forty 
Tears'* of Thackeray, sadly and gracefuUy indicate 
a definite stage of existence, and leave the impression 
Hiat the man who could write thus at sixty must have 
gone through the world alike with happiness and 
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nrXTHEN the collected works of au author are about to 
VV be preeented to the public, a biographical notice of 
him is usuallj expected. My grand£Eithei^8 life 
VM not fertile in erenta, and so I haye thought it better to 
ran the xisk of diaaj^inting public expectation bj brevity 
nther than of wearying it with uninteresting details. The 
ioflowing Kographical Notice, therefore, shall be concise : 

My gruidfather, Thomas Love Peacock, who was bom on 
the 18th of October, 1785, at Weymouth, and baptized by 
Dr. Huntei; of the Scotch Kirk, London Wall, about the 
Boolh of January, 1786, was Uie only child of Samuel 
Peacock, a merchant of London, head of the firm of Peacock 
and PeUatt, St Paul's Churchyard, who died in the year 
1788. His mother, Sarah Love, was the eldest daughter 
«f Thomas Love who, when Master of H.M.S. " Prothee," 
lost one of lus leg9 in the great action on the 12th of 
Apfil, 1782, when Lord Rodney completely defeated the 
Piendi under Admiral de Grasse, in the West Indies. 
ffii mnde, on his mothei's side, and his cousin. Admiral 
Lorvey were both in the navy. My grandfEtther^s almost pro- 
taste tac sailon and ships, which he aOerwards 
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tamed to good account in the service of the East India Com- 
pany, was fostered from his childhood by his strong attach- 
ment to his GrandfjEither Love, with whom he and his mother 
lived at Chertsey until he was sixteen years of age. 

As a boy, in his holidays, he would listen for hours with 
intense interest to his old sailor grandfather^s vivid descrip- 
tions of the great naval battles in which he had fought, and the 
meeting of the ships after the " Mutiny at the l^ore." This 
grandfather is brought into the novel " Melincourt " as old 
Captain Hawltaught. There existed between Mis. Peacock 
and her son Thomas the deepest love and sympathy; 
she was a woman of no common order of mind ; he read 
all his writings to her, consulting her judgment^ and 
seeking her criticisms ; he often said that, after his motfaez's 
death, he wrote with no interest, as his heart was not 
in the work. At the age of eight, my grand&ther was 
sent to a school at Englefield Green, kept by a Mr. John 
Harris Wicks, who was proud of his pupil, and is said to 
have foretold that " he would prove one of the most remaik- 
able men of his day." As a boy he was a very pretty little 
fellow, with handsome dark blue eyes, fresh colour, a fine 
head, covered with masses of flaxen hair, which had so 
attracted the attention of Queen Charlotte that she stopped 
her carriage to kiss the young owner of the beautiful flaxen 
curls, which then hung in great profusion below his waists 
The boy gave promise of future literary power ; the foUow- 
ing epitaph on one of his schoolfellows is better than the 
usual do^rel on tombstones : 

EPITAPH. 

"Here lie interred, in silent shade. 
The frail remains of Hamlet Wade ; 
A youth more promising ne'er took breath ; 
But ere fifteen laid cold in death ! 
Ye young, ye old, and ye of middle age, 
Act well your part, for quit the stage 
Of mortal life, one day you must, 
And, like him, crumble into dust." 

T.L.P. 
EngUfidd House, \4th February, 1795. 

In 1798, he left Mr. Wicks' school, and was from thai 
time self-educated. Writing to a Mr. Thomas L'Estiange^ 
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of Bdfiwti in 1862, he gives the foUowiDg account of his 
cdocttion; 

^ I did not go to any Univenity or public schooL I was six yean 
' a ludf at a pnTate school on £nglefield Green. I left it before I 
thirttwn. The master was not much of a scholar ; but he had 
thm art of insfnring his pupils with a love of learning, and he had 
cxeellflnt classical and French assistants. I passed many of my b€«t 
jaars with my mother, taking more pleasure in reading than in so- 
casiy. I was early impressed with the words of Harris : ' To be 
c otp e t sntly skilled in ancient learning is b^ no means a work of 
aadi inmperable pains. The very progress itself is attended with 
daiight, aad resembles a journey through some pleasant country, 
where, erery mile we adyance, new charms arise. It is certainly as 
easy to be a scholar as a gamester, or many other characters equally 
HKbend and low. The same application, tne same quantity of habi^ 
win fit US for one as completely as for the other.' Thus encouraged, 
I took to reading the best books, illustrated by the best critics ; and 
anMwgit the latter I feel especially indebted to Heyne and Hermann. 
dmA was my education." 



When about sixteen years of age, my grandfather removed 
his mother firom Chertsey to London, and he then 
eommenced a line of study at the British Museum, where 
he devoted his whole time to reading the authors of ancient 
Greece and Kome, studying at the same time the architectural 
lemains — the statues, has reliefs, &c. — the works of their con- 
temporaiy artists,* and thus self-educated, he became one of 
the beet classical scholars of his time, imbued with the spirit 
of Greek and Eoman literature, and connecting it with illus- 
tnUions of classical art. 

In the years 1804 and 1806 he first appeared before the 

* Might not such a union of study, connecting theory and practice, 
be followed at our public schools and Universities ? And nothing 
would be easier. When the schoolboy at Eton reads of the Roman 
Forum, Basilica, theatres, &c., why is there not a model of the 
structures before him ? Pompeii offers precise materials for such 
models ; and when the lad reads of gods and heroes, why should not 
casts of the finest works of Greek and Roman art be present to give 
form to words? 

Why do not our public schools turn the treasures of the British 
Museum to educational use in all its other departments besides ita 
syiendid library — the work of Panizzi ? Why do not the labels and 
lae oKkalognes popularize the antiquities — EgQTt^'^^ Greek, Roman, 
AMyriaa, co., tne seyeral departments of natural history, ethnology, 
AcL? Why are the colleetions still looked upon by the Museum as 
*'nwa aad coriooa" only, and not as the practical illustrations of 
aadart?— H.C. 
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pnblic as an author — "The Monks of St Mark," followed by 
" Palmyra and other Poems," were published by Mr. Edwaid 
Hookham, of Old Bond Street; who continued his frigid 
and correspondent through life. Writing to Mr. Hookham, 
in 1807, he speaks rather despondingly of an intended Poem 
on the Thames. 

*' Perhaps I have undertaken more than I can perform, and ehaU 
be obliged at last to leave the work unfinished. Howeyer, as I have 
no better occupation, I will return to the 'idle trade' of writing 
verses. I am writing in a neat huiry, and after dinner, a time at 
which I am not very fond of flourishing the goose-quilL Brevity, as 
Polonins sa^ is the soul of wit ; but I apprehend, in the present 
instance, it is a soul without a body. 

" Chetiaey, 3rd August, 1807." 

From the date of this letter, it is evident that he was 
back again in his grandfather^s house at Chertsey. About 
this time, my granc&ther fell deeply in love with a beautiful 
young lady who lived with her widowed mother in the 
neighbourhood of Chertsey. The young people were engaged 
when she was eighteen and he was twenty-two. For a few 
summer months they were entirely happy in mutual affection 
and sympathy ; their favourite place of meeting was the old 
ruin of Kewark Abbey, which still is standing. The ruin is 
situated in a field, about eight miles from Chertsey, and near 
a mill ; it can be approached either by road or by the canal 
which runs from Weybridge past the ruin to the mill ; the 
latter way was always taken by my grandfather in later years, 
with whom the place was ever a favourite haunt either for 
solitary meditation, or with his friends in the summer for a 
picnic party. Unfortunately, this engagement was broken off 
in an unjustifiable manner by the underhand interference of 
a third person, and the young lady, supposing herself to be 
deserted, married another man, and died some time in the year 
1 808. This brief engagement my grandfather seemed never to 
have forgotten ; it coloured the tone of his mind in his future. 
The beautiful lines written in 1842, with a reminiscence of 
1807, on " Revisiting Newark Abbey," and first published in 
Fraser for November, 1860, were written in memory of this 
love of his life ; the lines " Eemember Me," written in 1809, 
and '' Al mio primiero amore,*' written in 1813 (and now 
published for the first time), were also addressed to her; and 
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hu de0cription of her will be found in that of Miss Touch- 
andgo, in *' Crotchet Castle." 

Other passing fimcies, later in life, of course, fell to his lot, 
as thej do more or less to all men, but this was a deep 
and lasting affection which he retained until his death ; his 
was a nature capable of warm affections rather than strong^ 
passions ; he always wore a locket with her hair in it, and 
only a few days before his death he spoke of her to me, 
saying, that he had been ** dreaming of dear Fanny," that 
she had come to him in the night in his sleep, and he ex- 
pressed himself as greatly pleased with the dream, remarking 
that it bad for some weeks frequently recurred . 

In the year 1808, my grandfiEtther got an appointment as 
undersecretary to Sir Home Popham, then in command of 
ILM.S. " Venerable," and went to Flushing. The work of 
undersecretary was distasteful to him, and in a letter to Mr. 
Edward Hookham, dated from Flushing, Kovember 28th, 
1808, he 



*" As to writiiig poetry, or doing anything else that is rational, in this 
flnatrng Infemo, it is lumoet next to a moral impossibility. I would 

Ss thm world now to be at home, and devote the whole winter to 
c mBp o si t io n of a comedy. I am, most assuredly, completely out 
«f Mi]|r fli^Bmsnt here. Why, then, do I stay? TV> please some of 
mj fhends, who advise me to do so, because there is a prospect of 
ilB oowiiidng to advantage. England is the modem Carthage ; the 
lov# of gold-— "the last corruption of man" — pervades the whole 
atafta, from the centre to the extremities. If any one be placed in a 
sitoatico attended with immediate or consequent profit, it is sufficient 
lor the mnltitade to pronounce him well employed, and to raise a 
most vdliement outcry against all who dare to dissent from them. 
It woold be ridiculous to talk to them of degradation of mind, or 
eoataaunation of morals." 



In thia year, he wrote also " A Komanco/' now published 
for the first time. TVliile on board the " Venerable," plays 
were acted, for which he wrote "Prologues " and "Addresses," 
aooMwhat in the style of Dibden, who inspired our sailors in 
fgbting the French at that time ; and while yearning for his 
reCam to land, he wrote " Stanzas written at Sea," which wero 
appended to "The Genius of the Thames," publislicd in 
1810. He left the "Venerable" in 1809, and on the 
2td of April, in that year, he writes to ^fr. Hookham from 
aaying, that he had walked from Deal, and m- 
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tended to walk to Canterbury, througli Margate, and having 
done 80 to ''commit my valuable carcase to the first leathern 
bucket* I can find bound to London." He was a great 
walker, and in his walking tours was generally accompanied 
by a laige dog — " Otho " was one of his dogs who was with 
him in Wales for many years. My grandfather now tamed 
his attention to his intended Poem on the Thames, which 
he first mentioned in a letter to Mr, Hookham, in Aogast^ 
1807, and in May, 1809, he proposes to "trace the Thtones 
from its source" — "the course of the river from Trews- 
bury Mead to Chertsey is 180 miles, a very decent walk." 
On the 2nd of June he writes from Cricklade, " stiU look- 
ing after the source of the Thames. Several streams unite 
here ; the natives are the most perfect set of vandals I ever 
met with, they are not agreed which of these streams is the 
Thames." 

He is next heard of from Oxford, whence he writes to Mr. 
Hookham, on the 6th of June, 1809, as follows : 

*' Thames Head is a flat sprins, in a field about a mile from Tarl- 
ton, lying close to the bank of the Thames and Severn CanaL This 
spring, in the summer months, is totally dry. None of our pic- 
turesque tourists appear to have asked themselves the questuni, 
' How is it possible that a river which iaperpeiuaXly fiamng can rise 
from a source which is sorMiime^ dry F* The infant river at Kembls 
Meadow is never totally dry, and to the source by which the stream 
there is constantly supplied can alone belong the honour of giving 
birth to the Thames. &ut this spring, Thames Head, would never 
be dry, were it not for a monstrous piece of machinery erected near 
it for the purpose of throwing up its water into the neighbouring 
canal. The Thames is almost as good a subject for a satire as a 
panegyric. A satirist might exclami, 'The rapacity of commerce, 
not content with the immense advantages derived from this river 
in a course of nearly 300 miles, erects a ponderous engine over the 
very place of its nativity, to suck up its unborn waters from the 
bosom of the earth, and pump them into a navigable canal !' It 
were to be wished, after all, that the crime of water sucking were 
the worst that could be laid to the charge of commercial navigation ; 
but we have only to advert to the conduct of the S^oiish Christiant 
in South America, of the English Christians in the East Indies, and 
of the Christians of all nations on the coast of Africa, to discover 
the deeper dyes of its bloodsucking atrocities. 

'* A panegyrist, on the contrary, after expatiating on the benefits of 
commercial navigation, and the great effort of human ingenuity, the 



* Also called the "basket," at the back of the stage-coachet. 
They were in use on the Greenwich coaches in 1823. 
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and Severn Caaal, which ascends the hills, sinks into the 
TaDeysi, and penetrates the bosom of the earth, to unite the two 
noblest riTers of this most wealthy, proeperous, happy, generous, 
lojal, patriotic, &c, Ac., &c., kingdom of England, migtit say, * And 
jet this splend^ undertaking would be incomplete, through the fail- 
loe of water in the summer months, did not this noble river, this 
beaattfnl emblem and powerful instrument of the commercial great- 
JMSB of Britain, contribinte to that greatness even at the instant of 
its birth, by supplying this magnificent chain of connection with the 
of perpetual utility.' " 



--;■*• 



In this extract may be traced the germ of the peculiar style 
of satire that pervades his novels, in which various characters 
diametrically opposite views of the same circum- 
and this with so much clearness and earnestness that 
the reader is often left in doubt as to what the author^s own 
4^)inion was on the subjects under discussion, or whether, in- 
dieed, he had any opinion at all on the matter. After this 
tour of the Thames, he completed and published his first 
work of any size, a lyrical poem, entitled, " The Genius of 
the Thames;" it came out in 1810, and passed through two 

I have a portrait of my grandfather taken about this time, 

it shows me that the pretty £[iir-haired boy had developed 

into a fine, tall, handsome man, with a profusion of bright 

blown hair, eyes of fine dark blue, massive brow, and regular 

fflitiues, a Eoman nose, a handsome mouth which, when he 

kag^ied, as I well remember, turned up at the comers, and 

1 complexion, fair as a girl's ; his hair was peculiar in its 

vild hixiiriant growth, it seemed to grow all from the top 

of bis head, had no parting, but hung about in thick locks 

viih a rich wave all through it, and as an old man, it 

tomsd to that beautifully bright silver-white, which ouo so 

sddom sees ; at his death, in his eighty-fh'st year, it was as 

pnfaBe in quantity as when he was a young man. 

In January, 1810, my grandfather went to North Wales to 
opiore alone the wild and beautiful scenery of Merioneth- 
Ane^ which impressed itself so vividly on his mind that it 
Iwled through life, and was reproduced in his works again 
«d again. The following letter to Mr. Hookham, dated 
Jmoaiy the 20th, 1810, ^[acntwrog, gives a description of his 
fait impression of the beauty of the country : 

''This IS a delightful spol^ enchanting even in the gloom oi wm^t v 
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in the samxiier it must be a terrestriftl paradise. It is a beautifiil 
narrow vale, several miles in length, extending in one direction ta 
the 8ea» and totally embosomed in mountains, tne sides of which ar» 
covered in many parts with large woods of oak. My sitting-room 
has a bow wkidow, looking ont on a lovely river, which flows throng 
the vale. In the vicinity are many deep glens, along which copious 
mountain-streams of inconceivable clearness, roar in rocky chaimds^ 
and numerous waterfaUs, of the most romantic character. There is 
no other lodging of any description to be obtained in this pwt of the 
world but that m which I now am, and which suits me admirably in 
idl respects but one. If I could induce mine host to moderate his 
demands a little, I should feel perfectly happy in casting anchor here. 
I am in a detached house, called the Lodjoie ; there are not above 
seven houses in the place. The post-ofBce is at Tan-y-Bwlch, a soli- 
tary inn just by, at which a picturesque tourist lately made a ^anae 
of nve months, beinff unable to tear himself from so fascinating a 
scene. This piece en information I received from Mr. MadoAa 
Maentwro^ small as it is, contains a lawyer, doctor, and a paxaon ; 
the latter is a little, dumpy, drunken mountain goat." 

Again, writing to Hookham, he says : 

"Maeniwrog Lodge, 26 Ffh.^ 18I0L 
" I wish I could find language sufficient^ powerful to convey to 
you an idea of the sublime magnificence of the waterfalls in tibe frott, 
when the old overhanging oaks are spangled with icicles ; the rocks 
sheeted with frozen foam, formed by the fljing spray ; and the water 
that oozes from their sides congealed into innumerable pillars of crys- 
tal. Every season has its chiu-ms. The picturesque tourists — ^those 
birds of summer— see not half the beauties of nature." 

'*Maenlwrog Lodge, 22nd March, 1810. 
" I resolved to devote the whole interval to exploring the vicinity, 
and have been climbing about the rocks and mountains, by the rivers 
and the sea, with indefatisable zeal, carrying in my mind Uie law 
in triad that the poet should have an eye that can see nature, a heart 
that can feel nature, and a resolution that dares follow nature ; in 
obedience to which latter injunctive, I have nearly broken my neck. 
The other day, I prevailed on my new acauaintance. Dr. Gryffydh, 
to accompany me, at midnight, to the Black Cataract, a favourite 
haunt of mine, about two and a half miles from hence. Mr. Lloydj 
whom I believe I have mentioned to you more than once, volunteered 
to be of the party ; and at twenty jninutes past eleven, lighted by 
the full-orbed moon, we sallied forth, to the no small astomshment 
of mine host, who protested he never expected to see us all again. 
The effect was truly magnificent. The water descends from a moun- 
tainous glen down a windins rock, and then precipitates itself in ona 
sheet of foam, over ita black base, into a capacious basin, the sidea 
of which are all but perpendicular, and covered with l»««gi«g oak 
and hazel. Evans, in the ' Cambria Itinerary,' describes it as aa 
abode oi damp and honor, and adds that the whole cataract oamioi 
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be Been in one view, aa the sides ftre too steep and slippeiy to admit 
of dimlung np^ and the top of the upper fall is invisilue ^m below. 
Mr. Evans appears to have laboorea under a small de^^ree of alarm, 
wbich provented accurate investi^tion, for I have repeatedly climbed 
thb nnaUemptabU rock, and obtamed this impoesible view, as he, or 
any one dtae mi^^t doi, with very little difficulty ; though Dr. Oryf- 
f yah, the other ni^^t^ trusting to a rotten branch, had a fall of fifteen 
feet perpendicular, and, but for an intervening hazel, would inf adlibly 
have been hurled to the bottom. But a similar mistake is not likely 
to occur in dayli^t." 

" There is more truth than poetry in the remark of Wordsworth, 
that; ' aa huch as we have mounted in delight, in our dejection do we 
link as law/ You saw this exempliiied in me last summer, when I 
vas sometimeB skipping about the room, singing, and playing all sorts 
of ridiculous anti«, at others doling out staves of sorrow, and medi- 
tating on daggers and laurel-water. Such is the disposition of all 
Totanes of the muses, and. in some measure, of ail metaphysicians, 
for the tensitive and the studious are |;enerally prone to melancholy, 
and the melancholy are usually subject to mtervals of boisterous 
mirth. Poor Cowper was a lamentable instance, and Tasso, and Col* 
lins, and Chatterton — alist that might beprolonged almoBt ad infinUutn. 
I do not mean to say that the effects of this morbid disposition are 
alwa^-s so fatally exemplified as in the four I have mentioned, of 
vhom three were driven to insanity, and one to suicide. Cratinus, 
Democrites, Horace, and others have opined that a certain degree 
of noncomposity is essential to the poetical character, and I am in- 
clined to thuik there is considerable justice in the observation." 

During this tour, my grandfather became acquainted 
with the Rev. Dr. Gryffydh, the gentleman mentioned 
in the letter describing the midnight visit to the Black 
Cataract, who, in attempting to climb the rock, fell down 
from a heigh t of fi fteen feet ; his daughter, Jane, eventually 
became gy^ancBath er^a wifo > He writes of her to ^Ir. Hook- 
ham, l2th June, 1810. "The Caernarvonshire nymph, 
whom I once mentioned to you, pleased me by talking of 
Scipio and Hannibal, and the Emperor Otho. It is now a 
mr.uth since I saw her, and * Richaid is himself again.' " 

My grandfather first made the actjuaintance of Shelley in 
1812, at ^ant Gwillt, near Rliayadr, in North Wales, whero 
tk- latter was staying wit^h his first wife Harriet, just before 
they went to Tanyiallt. He accompanied the Shelleys to 
Edmbuigh, and an intimate friendship between the two 
then began, and continued till Shelley's death, at Spozzia, in 
1822. Coiyointly with Byron ho was named as Shelley's 
executor, with a legacy of XIOOO, and Byron dying before 

C 
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the will came into operation, which it did on the deal^ of 
Shelley's grandfather, in 1844, he became sole execat(»: 
I can now no longer follow my grand£Eithei^8 steps year 
by year; the record of his life becomes very brokeBi 
henceforth, but as well as I can tell, he continued to 
live with his mother at Chertsey for some time, making 
frequent walking tours into Wales, and writing, for his own 
amusement, dramas and farces which he never published. It 
is not my intention to bring them forth from the oblivion to 
which he himself consigned them, I merely mention them €» 
passarU, to show how he employed his time. I have reaBon 
to think that, as well as writing for his own amusement, lie 
at this time translated various novels firom the French for 
the Hookhams, and perhaps he also wrote articles for different 
papers and periodicals, but of this I have no positive evi- 
dence, except in one instance where I have found 'a letter 
written in 1814, to the editor of the Morning Chrcmde^ 
finding a resemblance between Euripides and Hamlet, which 
is short and worth quoting : 

" To the Editor of the 'Morning Chronicle.' 

"AprU^ 1814. 

**Mk. Editor, 

" It may perhaps gratify some of your readers who an HM 
conversant with toe English than with the Greek drama, to brin^thM j 
acquainted with a passage of Euripides, which bears a strikmg if* j 
semblance to a part of Hamlet's soliloqu]^. The ori^nal lines ' 
anapoestic, I have given them in translation the form of that 
quial lyric, which seems to me to bear the most strict analogy < 
language will admit of to the Greek tragedy and apoeetio : 

" The days of man in misery flow, 
No rest from Toil and tears we know ; 
The happier slumbers of the tomb 
Are wrapt in clouds and veil'd in sloom. 
And hence our abject spirits shrink 
From pressing that obhvious brink ; 
Still fondly lingering to survey 
The radiance of terrestrial day. 
Through fear that fate's unpitying breath 
May burst the deep repose of death. 
And ignorance of those paths of dread, 
Which no returning steps may tread. 
We traee the mystic legends old. 
Which many a dreaming bard has told. 
And hear, half doubting, half deceived. 
The songs our simple sires believed* 
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** Thete fines form nut of a speech of Phaedra's nurse, in the tra- 

mAj of 'Hippolyini.* The sentiments may seem too philosophical 

for the Mnonage, and Aristophanes has not failed to ridicofe En- 

'^-^^" for potting moral diiaaisitions and logical subtleties into the 

of women. But it should be remembered that in the heroic 

initca of mincesses were frequently princesses themselyes, 

ehaBce of war had thrown into captivity. 

« p » 

In 1816, he published his first noTel, /' Headlong Hall." 
Tlie acene is Lud in the vale of lianberris, in Caernarvonshire; 
it excited much attention, and ran through three editions. He 
todk M the text for his tale — 

" All philosophers who find 
Some favourite system to their mind. 
In every point to make it fit, 
Will force all nature to submit." 

The foot principal personages of this tale were Mr. Foster 
the perfectibiliAn, Mr. Escot, Mr. Jenkinson, and Dr. 
Gaster. He took the name Foster from ^oc and rupew, one 
who watches over and guards the light ; Escot, from ^c meorov, 
one who is always looking into the dark side of the question ; 
Jenkinaan, from aUv a itr^, one who is always looking at 
both ades ; and Graster, from ywrrnp, the stomach. 

In 1815, my gnndfather went with his mother to live at 

Grail Mariowy in Bucks ; Shelley was then living at Bisham- 

nte, tomewheie about one mile from Marlow; these two, 

joined by Mr. Thomas Jefferson Hogg (who, almost at his 

own solicitation, had been expelled with Shelley from 

Oxford, on the 25th of March, 1311 )> were in the habit of 

taking long walks together, and dining at the various inns in 

the neighbourhood. Sometimes they varied this recreation 

by going long boating expeditions. ^ly grandfather always 

dchghted in rowing and sailing on the Thames. He con- 

taaed to live at Marlow till 1819. During that time he 

pQbliihed '< Headlong HaU,''in 1816 ; <' Melincourt,'' in 1817; 

and "Nightmare Abbey" and " Rho<loJaphne," in 1818. 

la ldl6, he wrote also the prologue for Tobin's comedy of 

tbe "Goaidians," which was performed in the November of 

tktt jcmr, and I have several translations from the *' Hecuba " 

«f Enmndsi^ hitherto unpublished. Mygrandfathei^s intimacy 

vilh Shdky induced him to make him the hero of *' NighlmOiX^ 

c—2 
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Abbey." He is there poitiayed under the character of Scy- 
throp. The reader who cares to see how my grandfather has 
almost paraphrased the remarkable realities in SheUe/i 
strange life, shoTild compare " Peacock's Memoirs of Shelley ** 
with Scythjop's career in " Nightmare Abbey."* There Scy- 
throp, seized with a desire to reform the world, fidls in lore 
with two women at the same time, is tossed like a shutUe- 
cock between the two, and loses both ; projects suicide, bat 
does not commit it ; and sees visions which ho belieTea to 
be realities. Coleridge, as an antithesis to Shelley, is ixi- 
troduced as a Mr. Flosky, a corruption of Filosky, quan- 
^(xrxog, a lover, or spectator of shadows. Lord Byioa 
makes a brief appearance as Mr. Cypress. The Hon. T. 
Skcffington, a fop of the day, is portrayed as the Hon. 
3rr. Listless; and Southey is mentioned as Mr. Sackbat 
In 1817, my grandfather took Shelley to the opera with him 
for the first time ; the piece was Mozart's " Don Giovanni f 
and they met for the last time on the 10th of March, 1818^ 
going to the opera and supping together afterwards. Shelley 
soon after this date went abroad, but till his death oone> 
sponded with my grandfather, by whom his letters were pub- 
lished in Fraser for March, 1860, and are indnded in then 
volumes. 

My grandfather published in 1818 a grammatico-aUc^gorieil 
ballad, called, " Sir Hornbook ; or Childe Launceloitfs Ezpe> 
dition," with illustrations by Corbould ; he allowed the book to 
be reprinted in Felix Summerly*s " Home Treasury," in 1838, 
In 1819, he accepted a clerkship in the Examiners' Offioi 
of the East India Company. It was the practice of the 
board of directors of that great political and commercial as- 
sociation, to keep their eyes open to the appearance above the 
horizon of men of brains, who in free and general competi- 
tion had manifested their intellectual superiority. The pub- 
lication of my grandfather's novels had introduced him to it» 
notice of the (injectors, and he used gratefully to say that he 
owed all his success in the world to his knowledge of Greek. 
For his preparation for examination for the East India 
Company's 8er\'ice, ho was allowed a school period of ax 
weeks, and his passing papers were returned to him with thk 



* Shelley was much amused at this delineation of himself as Sff- 
throp. 
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at high oompliment : ''Nothing supeifluous and 

wanting." 

MDdfiithei^s fdtore in life heing thus settled by his 

appointment, he made an offer of marriage to Miss 

ryffydh, the "Caernarvonshire nymph," of 1810, 

J known as " the beauty of Caernarvonshire," and 

had not seen for eight years; she accepted him, and 
SOth of March, 1820, they were marrie(^ and went to 
18, Stamford Street, Elackfriars. The issue of this 
» was four children — Mary Ellen, Margaret Love, 

Gryffydh, and Rosa Jane, all now dead. My mother, 
lien, &e eldest child, was bom in July, 1821, and 
, in January, 1844, Edward Nicolls, a Ijieutenant in 
'al Navy, son of the late General Sir Edward NicoUs, 

of the Royal Marines. He was lost in a storm at 
*arbert, in Kerry, at the mouth of the Shannon, in the 
of that same year, while endeavouring to save the 
. poor one-armed man. 

822, my grandfather was promoted to the staff 
correspoudeuce department of the East India Com- 
becoming an assistant examiner of Indian corre- 
ice, and in 1836, he rose to the chief post of ex- 

as successor to James Mill, the author of the 
ry of British India." Upon my grandfather's retire- 

1 1856, John Stuart Mill took his place. It was the 
of the East India Company to give to the members of 
3Tmanent staff their breakfast, provided that they ar- 
Leadenhall Street before 10 a.m. The way in which 
assed their official hours (I believe Charles Lamb 
the number), he thus describes — 

" From ten to eleven, ate a breakfast for seven : 
From eleven to noon, to begin 'twas too soon ; 
From twelve to one, asked, * What's to be done ?* 
From one to two, found nothing to do ; 
From two to three began to foresee 
That from three to four would be a d d bore." 

clerks who came especially into communication with 
ndfather were, Horace Grant, the author of numerous 
onal works, and Francis Prideaux, who was subse- 
r transferred to the present India Office when the 
idia Company was abolished. At this time he took a 
to lilr. Henry Cole, then a young man who often paaai^ 
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the eyeniiig -with him ; he introduced Mr. Cole to John Staait 
MilL Mr. Cole, in respect for my grand&thei^s talents and 
memory, suggested this collection of his works, and assisted 
in the editorship of them. My grandfiEither^s friends vers 
especially, Mr. Macgregor Laird and Mr. Coulson, also the two 
Smiths of the " Eejected Addresses," " Barry Cornwall " (Mr. 
Proctor), and a remarkahle man, Mr. Thomas Taylor, of Nor- 
wich, commonly called " Pagan Taylor," who always adcbessed 
grandpapa as " Greeky Peeky ;" he sacrificed Isunbs in his 
lodgings to the '* immortal gods," and " poured out libations 
to Jupiter," untU his landlord threatened to turn him out; 
hence his nickname of *' Pagan." 

In 1822, my grandfather publishedhis tale of "MaidManan," 
which is interspersed with ballads, and was dramatized hj 
Planch^ as an opera; it was produced with success at Covent 
Garden Theatre. Bishop composed the music, many of ths 
melodies still live, and delight those who look for melody as 
a leading feature in music. Charles Kemble made a great hit 
with one song, the only one in his career he ever learned to 
sing. This tale was translated into German, " Der Forstgnf 
oder R Hood imd Mariano nach dem Engli^en," and it may 
be found in the British Museum. 

Between the years 1822 and 1827, my grandMher did not 
publish anything; he was much occupied by his duties in the 
India House, and family cares began to press upon him. On 
the 13th of January, 1826, he lost his second daughto^ 
Margaret ; she died in London at the age of three, but WM 
buried in Shepperton churchyard, close to Hallifoid on the 
Thames, where, in 1823, he had taken a small cottage, and 
where his mother used to live ; he used to run down tike» 
from Friday night till Monday morning for rest in the countij 
after the week's work in town. He composed the following 
lines and put them on the child's tombstone : 

"MARGARET LOVE PEACOCK. 

" Lonff ni^t succeeds thy little day ; 
On blighted blossom ! can it be, 
That this gray stone and grassy day 
Have closed our anxious care of thee ? 

"The half-fonn*d speech of artless thought. 
That spoke a mind beyond thy yewn ; 
Hie song, the dance, by nature tau^t ; 
The sanny smiles, the ttanaient tean ; 
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"The ^3rmmefcry of face and form , 
Tlie eve with light and life replete ; 
Tlie Uttle heart so fondly warm ; 
Tlie Toioe eo muaically tweet. 

"Theee loet to hope, in memory yet 

Around the hearts that lovM thee cling, 
Shadowing, with long and vain regret, 
The too fair promise of thy spring." 

Mj gnndmoiher was inconsolable for the death of this 
little child, Maigaret ; she fell into bad health, and until her 
dcilh in 1852y &e was a complete invalid. Very soon after 
Maigaiei's deftth, my grandmother noticed a little girl in its 
mother's arms, at the door of a cottage on Halliford Green; 
she was much taken with the child, seeing in it a strong like- 
to the little one she was so sorely grieving after ; she 
the little girl, Mary Rosewell, into her own bouse by a 
Dromiae of some cake^ and dressed it in her lost child's clothes. 
Jly grandfuther, on his return from town, looked in through 
the dining-ioom window as he passed round to the door of his 
house, aad seeing the child standing on the hearth-rug in the 
room, he was so struck by its likeness to Maigaret, that he 
afterwards declared that he felt quite stunned, for the moment 
belieriDg that he really saw her again before him. My 
grandparents finally adopted the child, Mary Kosewell, whose 
family had lived for generations much respected in the 
neighbooxhood, and a most devoted and unselfish adopted 
daughter she always proved to be. 

In 1829, Parliament was at work discussing Catholic eman- 
cipation, and Lord Winchilsea was one of/its most vigorous 
opponents ; one of his fiery summonses to the country, to 
petition against the bill, my grandfather thus versified : 

** When John of Ziika went to kingdoni come 
He left his skin to make his church a dram. 
To sound a mb-a-dnb for Reformation, 
And beat a glorious master for salvation ; 

** So TUnchilsea, who soon will be no more. 

Between two stools — Guy Faux and Scarlet W > 

To hiffots of all aoes and conditions 

Shall leaTe his noole sheepskin for petitions.*' 

Another apeech, or rather breakdown, of Lord Winchilsea's, 
ha thaa xefidoed : 
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" My lords, ts I'm a man TenunoiUy 
I had a word or two to say 
Which were exceedingly sagacious ; 
Bat, I protest, the^ve flown away. 

" Tis'sare the greatest of all hardships, 

And proves some spell is round me spread. 
That barelv looking at your lordships 
Drives all ideas from my head. 

'*My 'winged words,' in regions airy, 
Jnst now are hovering out of reach ; 
I'll catch my stray vocabulary. 
And then, my lords, I'll make a speech.*' 

The "Misfortunes of Elphin" was written to introduce 
translations of Welsh triads and poems of the sixth century, 
and was published in 1829. The agitation for the first great 
reform bill, passed in 1832, was at that time hot. In this 
tale, my grandfather has almost paraphrased, in the speech of 
Prince Seithenyn, first commissioner to the king in charge 
of the embankment which keeps oat the sea from the low- 
lands of Mawddach, Canning's eloquence in a speech 
delivered in the year 1825 against I'eform. Seithenyn 
left the embankment to his deputies, who left it to their 
assistants, who left it to itself; on being reminded that 
the embankment was in some parts rotten and required re- 
pair, Seithenyn (like Canning) answered, '^ So I have heard 
some people say before, perverse people, blind to veneiable 
antiquity ; that very unamiable sort of people who are in the 
habit of indulging their reason/' &c. At this time my 
grandfather wrote the critiques of the opera for the Glol» 
(liis friend Walter Coulson being the editor), aq#<«ub8equentljr 
for the Examiner (Albany Fonblonque beij^^ the editor 
and proprietor). On Tuesday evenings, during the seaBon^ he 
seldom failoil to ti\ke his seat in the centre of the front row of 
the pit, having Fop's ^Vlley between it and the orchestra; in 
those du}*^ thore were no stalls, and no conductor like Costa ; 
the lirst violin, Spignoletti, leading the band, in which 

Slay Oil Alori, Ella, Liudley, and DrogonettL Pasta, Sontag, 
laiibnin, IX^nzelli, Tamburiui, Lablache, &c, were the 
Italian singers. My gmndfiither was fascinated by Malibna 
aK>vo all hor i\>uteuqK>raries ; he used to say be " would gife 
all Sontag s Ixxly for Molibron's little finger." Taglioni, "who 
floated on the sti^ like eider down," the two ElaleiB, Ceiito^ 
and Honteesa were the chiefs of the ballet He delighted 
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in the Christmas pantomimes ; he used to say that Farley, 
who *' for more than a quarter of a century produced two 
pantomimes a year," at Coyent Garden Theatre, was a greater 
enchanter than Walter Scott "All the northern enchanter's 
Tomances put together would not furnish materials for half 
the southern enchanter's pantomimes." Ho discusses the 
point fully in " Crotchet Castle," published in 1831 ; he took 
for the motto of this tal( 



* Le mofide est plein de f oub, et qui n'en veat pas voir, 
Doit ae tenir toat aeul, et caaaer son miroir." 

The hero of this work is the Hev. Dr. Folliott, whose func- 
tion is to vindicate abuses and Toryism, and to demolish the 
equaUy useless whims and fancies of the various parties as- 
sembled at the castle, without mercy or respect of persons. 
My grandfather used to say that this character was intended 
by him to make the amende honourable to the cleigy, for his 
satires on them in the Eev. Dr. Caster, the Eev. Dr. Port- 
pipe, and others in previous tales. 

In 1833, my grandfather sustained a terrible loss in the 
death of his mother. His eldest daughter was then only 
twelve years old, and from the death of little !Maigaret, in 
1826, he had left his children entirely in his mother's care at 
Halliford, his wife's sad health making it impossible tliat 
she could attend to the care of their cUldren, or undertake 
the troubles of housekeeping. My grandfather's duties kept 
him in town except from Friday to Monday, when he paid 
his weekly visit to Halliford. Feeling perfect confidence in 
his mother's care of her grandchildren, on her death he could 
bat very indifferently supply her tender, loving care by a 
governess, and servants to take charge of his children ; this 
added greatly to his private anxieties, and, consequently, for 
the next twenty years, he did not publish anything at all, 
his whole time and attention being devoted to the service of 
the East India Company and the management of his domes- 
tic afikirs. Never very fond of what is usually understood 
by the word " society," his dislike to morning visitors gradu- 
ally increased, and he one day wrote the following — 

" InttMid of ntting wrapped np in flannel 
With rhenmAtiim in every joint, 
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I wkk I WMM in ihe Haujbk (^ammtk, 

Cmismg rovnd 'Uke LimdpaiBt^ 
Steoing aooth, with "Oat viDd before me^ 

I lihoiild not care whetber onooth or roog^ 
For then no Timton would call to bore me^ 

Of whoae * good-momiagi ' I bare bad cnooj^'* 

In consequence of the yeiy important eTidence giyen by 
my grandfather before the committees of tbe HonjBe of Com- 
monsy in 1832 and 1834, respecting the narigation of the 
Indian riTers, and the Euphrates, and Bed Sea route to India, 
£20,000 was voted by Parliament to test the navigation of 
the Euphrates, for which purpose two vessels were built* and 
despatched, the expedition being under command of the late 
General Chesney, at that time captain in the Eoyal Artilleiy. 
At the instance of my grandfather, two vessels were built by 
order of the East Inc&a Company (of a larger class than had 
hitherto been constructed for the sea-going service of that 
company) for the Bed Sea and Bombay route. These vessels 
made voyages round the Cape of Good Hope to India, thus 
proving correct my grandfather's opinion (maintained by him, 
almost alone, against powerfid opposition) that it was practi- 
cable for steam vessels to do so. In 1837, the first vesself 
that navigated the Indus was sent out in pieces, and put to- 
gether at Bombay, and in 1839, three iron vessels were simi- 
larly sent out to be put together at the mouth of the Euphra- 
tes for the navigation of that river and the Tigris. In the 
same year, six more were built, J four of which, named 
" Nemesis," " Phlegethon," " Pluto," and " Proserpine," are 
well known for their successful service in China and India ; 
and were also at his instigation, and after his practical ezpen- 
ments at sea, sent round the Cape, for which hazardous pm> 
pose novel sliding keels were fitted to them, they being 
constructed to draw only five feet of water, to suit their 
intended special service in shallow rivers. At a time when 
long voyages by steam were considered impracticable, the 
world is indebted to my grandfather for the extension of^ 



* By Mr. John Laird of Birkenhead, 
t Bnilt by Mr. John Laird of Birkenhead. 

X Four built by Mr. J. Laird, of Birkenhead ; two by Measn* 
Di k Mare, London. 
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and improrement in, steam navigation, both by his written 
sdrocacj, and by bis assumption of the responsibility of 
constructing a new class of iron men-of-war of light draft, 
but of sufficient strength to carry guns of heavy calibre, a 
system which has now been generally adopted. 

Writing to lus cousin, Harriet Love, 21st October, 1840, 
my grand&ther says of these vessels, ''I am in high 
spirits about my iron chickens; having excellent accounts of 
them from Maderia. I have accounts of 'Nemesis' fix>m 
the Cape, where she arrived in fine order, and literally 
astonished the natives. I shall scarcely be absent fix>m town 
till the * Fluto ' is ready for sea." 

Lord Auckland, First Lord of the Admiralty in 1846, wrote 
the following letter to my grandfather on this subject : 



"Admiralty, 16th Oct 
*' 3f T MAR Sol, 

" I am |[reat1y obliged to yoa for the very inrtmctiye and 
rwhuMm pi^er which you have sent to me apon iron vessela. It 
wiiiim to me rery satiif actorily to prove that iron is a material which 
may very advantaeeonsly be naed for the construction of vessels 
inieoded to act in shallow waters, and indeed for vessels intended to 
be ttsed for many other purposes, but I apprehend that a construction 
of this material is not sioapted to the general purposes of war. A 
amgle shot striking at right angles may be sto^ or a shot striking 
at a very obtnse angle may glance off, but an iron vessel would iU 
stolid a heavy hroMside, and there will be angles in which a shot 
would act longitudinally, or it may strike on a rib where the rivets 
id four puttee meet, ana where the damage would be irreparable. 
It has been found, too, that a shot making a round hole on entering 
a veesel may, when its force is spent in a great degree, tear off a 
whole plate from its rivets ; but upon this, as upon many other 

Cints, we require much more of experiment, ana thank you for 
ving given us the advantage of the experience of the East India 
CoBupany. 

" I am, very faithfuUy yours, 

" AucKLAim." 



In 1836, my grandfather attended the Salt Committee of the 
House of Commons, which had been obtained by Liverpool 
interest ; he used to say that Liverpool wished to have a salt 
monopoly of its own, rather than that the East India Com- 
pany should keep theirs, and he defeated the attempt The 
iollowing letter on eastern policy is characteristic of the 
of " Dr. FoUiott /' 
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LETTER TO J. H.. Jw^ 1838. 

*' Mt dkab Sib, 

** No Eniopean power tiuii intends to march tluoa^ Central 
Asia need care about the actual possesaorsof the diyisionsof nmninal 
«apremacT. Belong Herat to whom it may before an ESoropeaa 
srmy walks np to it, it beloncs to that army m>m the moment oi its 
approach. So with the whme coontry from the Mediterranean to 
the Indus. As to the establishment of local interest by diplomacy, 
I consider it mere child's play. If we do not mean to fight in Cen- 
tral Asia, we may as well leave the field to Rnssiai who certainly 
does mean to fight there some time or other. If we do mean to fight 
nnder any conceivable circnmstances, let ns conceive those circum- 
stances and see how we mean to fi^ht. Surely we shall b^y^ by 
sending troops up the Indus. Indian troops m>m India, but Eu- 
ropean troops, how ? I say down the Euphrates. Then let us re- 
tam our present pre-occupation of that river, which we can now do 
without offence, and make our pre-arrangements quietly but surely. 
I have been thinking of sending you a memorandum on the grounds 
and modes of proceeding, but on mature consideration, wii£ which 
recent circumstances have had something to do, I cannot originate 
anything, or suggest the origination of anything, on the matter, or 
on any matter connected with the East India Company's Steam 
Navigation. 

** I remain, my dear Sir, 

" Yours very sincerely, 

"T. L. Peacock. 

" P.S.— Did it make any difference to Alexander whether Darius 
had a satrapy more or less ?" 

An intimate friendship existed between Lord Broughton 
and my grandfather to the end of their lives, and is illustrated 
by the following extracts from their correspondence. Lord 
Broughton to my grandfather, 31st October, 1851 : 

''Do not forget that yon are under an engagement, imphed or posi- 
tive, to come here durins the Saturnalia, * and let me nnd, the first 
-cold weather, you and the icicles together.' Going down to Wind- 
sor, the other day, with your * Chaios' and Sir David Dundas, the 
latter suddenly said, * How is your Mr. Peacock f To which I re- 
plied, * Ask those gentlemen, he belongs to them.' 'Yes,' continued 
Sir J. Hogg, *}four Mr. Peacock, our Mr. Peacock, evtryhodtftt Mr. 
Peacock.' So you see that although you are the property of mankind 
in general, yet you are especially part of my portion. Come, there- 
fore, yon must and shall. I am rather proud of being able to read 
off your 'Fish Dinner,' and translate all but one or two woids at 
oaoe ; I have, as I think I told you, put it into verse." 

When xny grand^either died, all Lord Broughton's letters 
to him were collected and returned to Lord Broughton 
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bj me ; mnoe this collected edition of " Peacock's Works ** 
has been tboogbt of, I bave much regretted tbat on returning 
those letters I did not ask Lord Brougbton for my grand- 
other's letters in exchange, as, by the terms of Lord Brougb- 
ion's will, all bis correspondence has been placed in the care 
of the British Mnsemn, to remain sealed up till 1900. 

On Lord Biongbton's seventy-sixth birthday, he sent the 
following lines to my grandfather : 

"A BIBTH-DAY, 27th JUNE, 1802. 

*< This neck, in spite of sundry cricks, 
Has lasted me to seventy-six — 
Unbroken yet by ropes or sticks, 
But someiniat Cent at sevenW-six. 
Tlioiigh little with the world I mix, 
Tis quite enough at seventy-six — 
Besides, I'm tired of all its tricks, 
And who is not at seventy-six ? 
Some very persevering bricks 
Still bnstle on at seventv-six. 
Like candles flaring to their wicks, 
Bat what's their light at seventy-six ? 
Old Time has pat me in a &x — 
Kg wonder, for I'm seventy-six. 
The nme of life has got no nicks 
Eor him who plays at seventy-six. 
Yoathfal Harrys, Toms, and Dicks, 
When, like me, at seventy-six, 
Yoa may chance to have more kicks 
Than halfpence when yon're seventy-six. 
Mohs may bam my barns and bricks, 
Ko mattOT, for I'm seventy-six. 
I belp'd to rale Hindoos and Sikhs 
Not when I was seventy -six. 
Cease, conscience, thy saperfluous pricks. 
No one mends at seventy-six. 
Hark I I hear the deathwatch ticks. 
And warns me that I'm seventy-six. 
Charoin ! ferryman of Styx 
l*m yoar fare at seventy-six. 
Yet, I swear it by the ryx, 
I'm still alive at seventy-six." 



To wbich my grandfather sent the following reply 

** Old friend, whose rhymes so kindly mix, 
Thoa^ts grave and »y with seventy-six, 
I hope it may to you oe siven 
To QO the same at seventy-seven ; 
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Whence your still liviog Mends may date 
A new good wish for seventy-eight ; 
And thence again extend the line. 
Until it passes seventy-nine ; 
And yet aeain, and yet acain. 
While health and cheerfiuness remain. 
Lon£ be they yonrs, for, blessed with these^ 
lif e^ latest years have power to please. 
And round them spread the genial glow 
Which sunset casts on Alpine snow. 

Here is a fragment of a letter to Lord Broughton vithoat 
any date. 

** Deab Lord Broughton, 

" I return the letter, with many thanks for the communi- 
cation. It is an affecting reminiscence. I very much regret not 
having seen more of Mr. Baillie. The little intercourse I had with 
him was most agreeable to me. 

" ' Encore une ^toile qui file. 
File, file, et dispar^it' 

" I have had too much occasion of late to recall these beantifol 
words of B^ranger. The last winter made fearful havoc among my 
few friends of my own generation, and among some of the generation 
below me. I am sorry to think that you have had cause to say the 
same. Yesterday you attended your old friend's funeraL Soldiers 
who 'follow their dead comrade to the grave' march slowly to 
solemn music, but they return in quick time to the liveliest measures 
the band can play. The last duty has been paid to the dead ; what 
remains belongs to the living. llieref ore, turning from sad to comic 
realities, I wQl tell you a good story. Our parson is evangelical, 
and holds forth weekly against rowing and fishmg on Sunday. The 
other day going into church he saw two bargemen unloading sravel ; 
he asked them if they could not do their work on a week day? 
They said ' they could not afford to lose their day's work. ' ' How 
much was their day's work worth f ' Three and sixpence a piece.' 
' If they would leave off work to go into church he would give them 
five shillings each and a Bible.' Keadily accepted. He went into 
his house, which is close to the church, and returned with ten shil- 
lings and two Bibles. The bargemen followed him into the church, 
where they behaved very decorously, receiving some unctuous admo> 
nitions on the sin of unloading gravel on Sunday. After church they 
went to a public -house where they dined, and sat over their host^ 
cood liquor till the time for afternoon service. The parson, proceed- 
ing to it, saw them reeling away together arm-in-arm, flourishing 
their Bibles with their disengsged hands, and singing at the tops m 
their voices — 

" * The parson's a jolly good fellow.' " 
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Oo the 22d Feb., 1862, he again writes as follows : 

*' D&ia LoKD Bkouohtok, 

" There ie an often-quoted saying of Doctor Johnaon : ' If 
TOQ do noiffo on making new friends aa old ones drop off, von will 
find yoanelt alone in the world.' I have seen Lord Mansfield and 
Lord Campbell severally dted as men who had wisely acted on this 
dictum. Perhaps lawyers can do it. The doctor spoke more to my 
nisd when he asked, * What can replace a friend of twenly years' 
gtan^Tng ^ And Voltaire still more so when he wrote to Madame 
dn Deflood, ' Yon have lost two old friends ; can yon replace them ? 
Pa$ mfmB Fowibre,* Orlando, standing alone by the fountain of 
BoocesvaUes, with his dearest friends and his favourite horse lying 
dead at his feet, is visited by the Archangel Gabriel, who says to 
^im amongst other things : — 

** ' Ma se tn vuoffli ancor nel mondo stare, 
Iddio ti dara ben di nuovo gente, 
E tremenl di te la terra e il mare : 
Ma perchd il nostro Signer non si pente. 
Qui che son morti non posson tomare.' 

"Pulci, xxviL 143. 

•* Orlando does not accept the offer, he wishes to follow those who 
are gone. I have more pleasure in reading through books which I 
bave read and admired before than in reding anything new. The 
three last old works which I have so ffone through were ' Rabelais,' 
Chaaeer's 'Canterbury Tales,' and uie 'Morgante Maffgiore.' I 
hmrm, however, read Miss Knight's 'Autobiogra^y ;' Windsor and its 
ne^bonrhood, and the old royal family were so familiar to me from 
wj eartiest days, that I seemed in reading it to live over acain in the 
■awiristinns of my youth. I have not, for a long time, reaa anything 
that pleased me so much ; but I am not sure how much may belong 
to the book and how much to old associations. She is a very accom- 
plishfd woman. Her ' Latium ' has lon^ been a favourite book with 
me. My son is at present in Paris. He mtends to return in about a 
month and take a house near the British Museum. I sh^ have a 
apecial apartment, and shall be in town occasionally. In the mean- 
tone the abomination I entertain for gas and tobacco prevents my 
taking np my quarters there even for a ni^t. Science has greatly 
■nltiplied the old metropolitan horrors :— mccndia, lapsus Tectorum 
aasidnaa, et mille pericula saevas Urbis. When I have kou arw, I 
hope I may see you. I earnestly wish to do so. 

" Vale, nostri memor, 

" Tuus ex animo, 

**T. L. Peacock. 

I have already pointed out that loy grand&ther's work 
with the East India Company, between 1831 and 1852, 
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caused an almost entire lull in lus writings ; but be began to 
write again in 1852, and for anotber ten years be was a 
constant contributor to Frasei's Magaztne, Of tbese articles 
in Fraser,* space allows only of tbe republication of the 
three—" Horse Dramatic®," the " life of Shelley," " Shelley's 
Letters," and " Gryll Grange ;" tbe latter tale my grand&ther 
wrote when he was seventy-five years of age, and it gives a 
proof of the wonderful vitality of bis mind ; it is as fuU of 
wit^ humour, and thought as his earlier tales, and bears the 
mark of finished schoh^hip that distinguishes all bis writings. 
''He had lived to criticize the views, and laugh at ^ 
nonsense of three generations," and in " Gryll Grange " " be 
laughed as merrily at the third — ^that rising just now — as he 
bad done at the fiist'' t A writer in\he Atherueum on tbe 10th 
of February, 1866, remarks of my grand£ither that, "Bated 
among novelists. Peacock, in one respect, counts for very little. 
He never tried for plot; be had small descriptive power. 
Eated as a satirist who shot folly as it flew, and could exhibit 
the philosophies and paradoxes of the time with an epigram- 
matic keenness, and withal a genial recognition of all that is 
best, highest, and most liberal, he demands no common praise, 
and will hold no common place whenever the stoiy of ultra- 
liberal literature shall come to be written." Of "Gryll 
Grange," my grandfather used to avow that in the character or 
Mr. Gryll, he had repaired the injustice with which be had 
hitherto treated the landed gentry ; but his hero is the Eev. 
Dr. Opimian, another edition of Dr. Folliott. 

In 1856, my grandfather retired from the service of the 
East India Company upon a pension of £1333 6^: Sdl 
After this ho rarely left Halliford, except to visit Lord 
Broughton. 

It would appear, that about this time he contemplated 
publishing a volume of miscellanies, for in bis letter to Ml 
L'Estrange, dated July 11th, he says : 

"The death of my friend, Mr. Parker, junior, suspended nnr pur- 
suits, so far as writing is concerned. For some time past I bave 
done little else than read Cicero. But I have thought of a new work, 
which I shall probably commence when the time returns for ligfatiiig 
fires ; and about the same time I shall again think of my ' UoUee- 



* I am greatly indebted to the courtesy and liberality of Mi 
Longmans & Green for their permission to republish these article. 
t North BrUiih Remew, September, 1866. 
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Lion of MiwelUnieA.* In the qaestions which have come within my 
fecope, I hATe endeavoored to bie imoartial, and to say what could l>e 
■aid tm both sides. If I have not done so, it is because I could find 
nothing to say in behalf of some specific proposition, as in 
^iti^'il Grange,* page 171. If I have said lately nothing 
»buut the Tories, it arises from my considering them to be 
MM completely extinct as the Mammoth. Their successors, the 
Conservatives as they call themselves, appear to me like Falstaff'a 
«Uer, * neither fish nor fiesh ;' one knows not where to have them. 
I coold not, in a dialogue, put into the mouth of one of them the 
aifirmation of any principle which I should expect him to adhere to 
fir five minutes. I am not a fair judge of George the Third. I 
paaaed many of my earliest years in the neighbourhood of Windsor, 
where he was certainly popular. He lived much in public, attend- 
ing every day at Ascot and Egham races, riding on horseback in th# 
park and forest. There was not a trace, then, of the system of ex- 
clusion which has destroyed to me xdl the charm of the neighbour- 
houd. Subeeciuently, too, I liked to sec him at the theatre. He went 
week after week to Covent Garden, and there was something very 
genial in his heartv enjoyxnent of Comedy. You see I have pleasant 
stoijciations with him, which have nothing to do with politics, but 
have their infinence in judgment of character. I quite agree in your 
ltd ink question about Homer. I agrees too, with your opinion on 
the xtHXinstmction of poems in deference to criticism — that the prac- 
tice usually spoils them, is unquestionably true. I will think of 
}i>or suig^estions, but I defer all literary speculations till the return 
of rvgnuu' daily fires.** 

In »i!ociety, my grandfather was ever a welcome guest, bis 
;:ruijd manner, hearty appreciation of wit and humour in. 
oth^TH, and the amusing way in which he told storied made 
liim a very delightful acquaintance ; ho was always so agree- 
able and so very witty that be was called by bis most inti- 
mate friends tlie " Laughing Philosopher/' and it seems to 
m** that the term " Epicurean Philosopher," which I have 
of ton heard applied to him, descriWs him accurately and 
liheily. In public business, my grandfather was upright and 
bi/nourable ; but as he advanced in years, his detestation of 
anything disagreeable made him simply avoid whatever frot- 
t4-«i him, laughing off all sorts of ordinary calls upon bis 
leisure time. His love of ease and kindness of heart mado 
it impossible that be could bo actively unkind to any one. 
Lot be would not be worried, and just got away from any- 
thing that annoyed binL He was very fond of bis children, 
ao<i was an indulgent iatber to them, and he was a kind and 
aifoctionate grand^tber ; be could not bear any one to be unr 
Lappj or nnoomfoTtahJe aboat him, and l\na Id^iAii^ 

d 
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he carried down to the animal creation; his pet cats and 
dogs were especially cared for by himself, the birds in the 
garden were carefully watched over and fed, and no gun was 
ever allowed to be fired about the place. After he letiTed 
^m the India House he seldom left Halliford ; his life wag 
spent among his books, and in the garden, in which he took 
great pleasure, and on the river. May-day he always kept in 
true old English fashion ; all the children of the village came 
round with their garlands of flowers, and each child was pre- 
Honted with a new penny, or silver threepenny or fouipenny 
])ieco, according to the beauty of their garlands ; the money 
was given by the Queen of the May, always one of his 
grand-daughters, who sat beside him, dressed in white and 
crowned with flowers, and holding a scei)tro of flowers in het 
hand. lie loved to keep up these old English customa. 
Jt was the habit of my grandfather's life to rise every mora- 
iiig at 5 a.m., tind read till 8 a.m. In the winter he used to 
light his own Are, and always from the top. All day we saw 
])ut little of him unless we sought him in the library. When 
lit? joined us at seven o'clock dinner (which, by-the-by, he 
always ordered himself) his genial manner, sparkling wit, 
and very amusing stories were welcomed by us all — his hearty 
laugh was most infectious. About a year before his death, 
he took to reading the works of Charles Dickens afresh ; he 
found them a rest from more serious study, which fatigued 
him latterly a good deal ; he was continually in fits of laugh- 
t(^r over ** Pickwick," with which he was greatly delighted; 
but "Our ^Mutual Friend" was, perhaps, his favourite. 
He declared that "Lizzie Hexham" was the perfection of 
womanhood, and ho was often heard to say, he would 
give anything if some artist could paint his ideal of her. 
Ho talked of her often with great pleasure, saying that he 
had <iuito "fallen in lovo with Lizzie." His grand- 
children loved him — " (Imndpapa was such a good playfdbw.'* 
He entered with great amusement into any of our games in 
the garden ; in the house wo were apt to grow too noisy^ 
and ho hated noise. Towards the close of his life he grew 
much depressed in spirits ; the loss of his two daughters was 
A terrible grief to him, and a very short time before his death 
ho was greatly shaken by a fire breaking out in the roof of 
his bedroom. Ho was taken to his library, which, being it 
the oDior end of the house, was away &om the danger and 
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the water. At one time it was feared the fire was gaining 
groundy and that it would be needful to move him into some one 
of the houses in the neighbourhood, but he refused to move. 
The curate who came kmdlj to beg my grandfather to take 
shelter in his house, received rather a rough and startling re- 
ception, for in answer to the invitation, my grandfather ex- 
claimed with great warmth and energy, '' By the immortal 
gods, I will not move f 

He would not leave his books; and fortunately the 
danger passed. He never recovered that fire ; he had been 
weak and ailing all the winter, and ho took to his bed- 
room almost entirely after that ; ho died in a few weeks, in 
his eighty-first year. My grandfather had, in his adopted 
daughter, ^lary Eosewell, a most tender and devoted nurse ; 
rhe haii never married, or left the family into wliich she had 
been taken at the early age of three ; after his death she went 
back to live with her own father and mother, at "Walton Bridge. 
It may surprise my readers to find so few private letters in 
this notice ; but aU who knew my grandfather will doubtless 
xemember that he ever entertained tho greatest aversion to 
writing letters ; he never did it if he could possibly help it. 
His only correspondents latterly were Lord Broughton and 
his daughter; his cousin, Harriet Love; Mrs. Jenkins, a very 
oU friend ; and Mr. Thomas James Arnold, who was the only 
friend he saw during the last few years of his life. My 
grandfather was a reserved man on his own private and family 
aHairs; he never spoke or wrote to his most intimate friends 
on these subjects ; even with his own family on his own busi- 
ness matters he seldom if ever talked ; it was nearly impossiblo 
toget into conversation with him on such matters. The fow who 
knew him intimately entertained tho greatest afiection for 
him ; nearly all his old friends died before him, and ho 
would never attempt to make new ones ; indeed, latterly, ho 
rtfoaed to see any visitors, preferring tho society of his books 
to anything else. His servants all loved him, for ho was a 
kind and considerate master. 

Mj grandfcdher died on tho 23rd of January, 186G, 
and is boried in the New Cemetery, at Shepperton, 
ckw to his daughter Kosa; his mother and his infant 
daogbter, Haigaxet^ lie in the old churchyard, but that has 
long been doted. His grave is marked by a stone, with oul^ 
Ui name and ihe date ^ hia birth and death inscriY^cd on \\.^ 
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viddi w jf^Kied iLfrt hy Yob tKmm&, Henij and Harriet 
I/zre. tsid diOEten in hOKxrisnot witii liis own taste, metely to 
indicate wh&t ht wa^ litid. Sitodeasts of daasical literature, 
snd adndrei? -of Lis vnlfztgs, hult see bis simple giave in a 
Sunday'^ Tisal %rj li^e* qniiit Ti2a£?e, and the riTer which he 
loved so dfsailT, on tLe banks of vhich almost his whole life 
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CHAPTER I. 

THS MAIL. 



rE ambigaous light of a December morning, peeping 
through the windows of the Holyhead mail, dis- 
pelled the soft visions of the four insides, who had 
•lepi, or seemed to sleep, through the first seventy miles 
of the road, with as mucn comfort as may be supposed con- 
sistent with the jolting of the vehicle, and an occasional ad- 
monition to remember the coachman^^ thundered through the 
open door, accompanied by the gentle breath of Boreas, into 
the ears of the drowsy traveller. 

A lively remark, that the day was none of the finest, having 
elicited a repartee of quite the contrary, the various knotty 
points of meteorology, which usually form the exordium of 
an FngluA conversation, were successfully discussed and ex- 
hansted ; and, the ice being thus broken, the colloquy ram- 
Med to other topics, in the course of which it appeared, to 
the surprise of every one, that all four, though perfect strangers 
to each other, were actually bound to the same point, namely, 
Headlong Hall, the s^t of the ancient and honourable flEunily 
of the Headlongs, of the vale of lianberris, in Caemarvon- 
ihire. This name may appear at first sight not to be truly 
like those of the Rices, and Prices, and Morgans, 



Bsilway traTeUen of the present day may be reminded that in 
king times, half a oentary ago, the coachman was changed every 
t w —iy mill He expected a ** tip " from each passenger, and woke 
«p to remind than. liston in one of his farces used to make a 
" point, when asked to " remember the coachman," by dividing 
ea bai w eeu guard and coachman, and expUining that the gin 
vai •«ko|i^otiaL^-{£i>.] 
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and Owens, and Williamses, and Evanses, and "PgnySf and 
Joneses ; but, nevertheless, Uie Headlongs claim to be not 
less genuine derivatives fix>m the antique branch of Cadwal- 
lader than any of the last-named multiramified feonilies. They 
claim, indeed, by one account, superior antiquity to all of 
them, and even to Cadwallader himself; a tradition having 
been handed down in Headlong Hall for some few thousand 
years, that the founder of the &mily was preserved in the 
deluge on the summit of Snowdon, and took the name of 
Rhaiader, which signifies a waterfaUy in consequence of his 
having accompanied the water in its descent or diminution, 
till he found himself comfortably seated on the rocks of 
lianberns. But, in later days, when commercial bagmen 
began to scour the country, the ambiguity of the sound in- 
duced his descendants to drop the suspicious denomination of 
Riders, and translate the word into English; when, not being 
well pleased with the sound of the ming, they substitated 
that of the quality, and accordingly adopted the name Head^ 
long, the appropriate epithet of waterfalL 

I cannot say how the tmth may be : 
I tell the ttJe as 'twas told to me. 

The present representative of this ancient and dignified 
house, Harry Headlong, Esquire, was, like all other Welsh 
squires, fond of shooting, hunting, racing, drinking, and 
other such innocent amusements, /xfi^o^o; h* aXXov rrfo^ as 
Mcnander expresses it. But, unlike other Welsh squires, he 
had actually suifered certain phenomena, called books, to find 
their way into his liouse ; and, by dint of lounging over thttn 
after dinner, on those occasions when he was compelled to 
take his bottle alone, he became seized with a violent pasdoii 
to be thought a philosopher and a man of taste ; and aeooid- 
ingly set off on an expedition to Oxford, to inquire for other 
varieties of the same genera, namely, men of taste and philo- 
sophers ; but, being assured by a learned professor tiiat Aere 
were no such things in the University, he proceeded to 
London, where, after beating up in several bookselleis^ diops» 
theatres, exhibition-rooms, and other resorts of literatnie w 
taste, he formed as extensive an acquaintance with phikso- 
phera and diiettanti as his utmost ombition could deaute ; tad 
it now became his chief wish lo liove V)b<^m^Vi^g!d^^\sLQL^ 
Jong Hall, aigiiing, over his old Port oii^'&xxt^iA'^^^ 
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knottT points which had puzzled his pericranium. He had, 
thenraey aent them invitations in due form to pass their 
at Headlong Hall ; which invitations the extensive 
of his kitchen fire had induced the greater part of them 
to aoeepi ; and four of the chosen guests had, from different 
puts of the metropolis, ensconced themselves in the four 
flomen of the Holyhead maiL 

These four persons were, Mr. Foster*, the perfectibilian ; 
3fr. Eaootf, the deteriorationist ; Mr. Jenkison^ ; the statu- 
quo-ite ; and the Beverend Doctor Gaster§, who, though of 
eoane neither a philosopher nor a man of taste, had so won 
on the Squire's fancy, by a learned dissertation on the art of 
dtolfing a turkey, that he concluded no Christmas party 
woakl be complete without him. 

The conversation among these illuminati soon became 
animated ; and Mr. Foster, who, we must observe, was a thin 
geotleman, about thirty years of age, with an aquiline nose. 
Mack eyes, white teeth, and black liair — took occasion to 
panegyrize the vehicle in which they were then travelling, 
and observed what remarkable improvements had been made 
in the means of &cilitating intercourse between distant parts 
of the kingdom : ho held forth with great energy on the sub- 
ject of roads and railways, canals and tunnels, manufactures 
jwd machinery : '' In short," said he, " everything we look 
on attests the progress of mankind in aU the arts of life, and 
deaionstrates their gradual advancement to^vards a state of 
unlimited perfection." 

* Poster, quad ^t^rtipf — from fao^ and rtipaay lucem tervo, con- 
acnro, ub sg iv o, cnstodio, — one who watches over and guards the 
ligkt ; a aenae in which the word is often used amongst us, when we 
ipaak alJotUrifUf a flame. 

t EMot, t^UMm f c 9Korovy in trntbroA^ scilicet, intuens ; one who is 
ahraya looking into the dark side of the question. 

* Jonkison: This name may be deriyed fromauv %l ivwr, temper 
47 mqmatUms — acilioet, mensuria, omnia metiens : one who from equal 

<Uvides and distributes all things : one who from e(^ual 

can always produce arguments on both sides of a question, 

mn much nicety and exactoess, aa to keep the said question 

lOy pemling, and the balance of the controversy perpetually in 

quo. By an apluereais of the a, an eliaion of the second r, and 

ami natural mutation of C into c, the derivation of this name 

a according to the strictest principles of etymolocf *. aiiv %\ 

— Iir ff( «#*»»* — hf tg iffufy — liy K* tffijv — levKiffMV— -lenkiMill — 




/ Omier: milicet /V^ri^- Venter,— et prwterea mhiL 
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Mr. Escoty who was somewhat younger than Mr. Foster, 
but rather more pale and saturnine in his aspect, here took 
up the thread of the discourse, observing, that the proposition 
just advanced seemed to him perfectly contrary to Uie true 
state of the case : " for,** said he, " these improvements, as 
you call them, appear to me only so many links in the great 
chain of corruption, which will soon fetter the whole human 
race in irreparable slavery and incurable wretchedness : your 
improvements proceed in a simple ratio, while the fsu^titious 
wants and unnatural appetites they engender proceed in a 
compound one ; and thus one generation acquires fifty wants, 
and fifty means of supplying them are invented, which each 
in its turn engenders two new ones ; so that the next gene- 
ration has a hundred, the next two hundred, the next four 
hundred, till every human being becomes such a helpless 
compound of perverted inclinations, that he is altogether aft 
the mercy of external circumstances, loses all independence 
and singleness of character, and degenerates so rapidly from 
the i)rimitive dignity of his sylvan origin, that it is scaroelj 
possible to indulge in any other expectation, than that the 
whole species must at length be exterminated by its own ist- 
finite imbecility and vileness." j 

** Your opinions," said Mr. Jenkison, a round-faced HtUe ; 
gentleman of about forty-five, " seem to difier toio calo, I \ 
have often debated the matter in my own mind, pro and coi^ 
and have at length arrived at this conclusion, — that there k 
not in the human race a tendency either to moral pezfecti- 
bility or deterioration ; but that the quantities of each are so 
exactly balanced by their reciprocal results, that the special^ ] 
vrith. respect to the sum of good and evil, knowledge itti't 
ignorance, happiness and misery, remains exactly and ps^*^ 
petually in statu quo,*' 

" Surely," said Mr. Foster, " You cannot maintain such 
proposition in the face of evidence so luminous. Look at 
progress of all the arts and sciences, — see chemistry, 

list rononiy . " 

"Surely," said Mr. Escot, "experience deposes 
you. Look at the rapid growth of corruption, luxury, 

tishness ." 

" Really, gentlemen," said the Reverend Doctor 
after clearing the husk in his throat \vith two or three 
" this is a very sceptical, and, I mxist say, atheistical 
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Teisation, and I should have thought, out of respect to niv 

doth :' 

Here the coach stopped, and the coachman, opening the 
door, YocifSarated, " BreakflEtst, gentlemen :'' a sound which so 
gladdened the ears of the divine, that the alacrity with which 
he sprang horn the vehicle superinduced a distortion of his 
ankle^ and he was obliged to limp into the inn between Mr. 
Esoot and Mr. Jenkison ; the former observing that he ought 
to look for nothing but evil, and, therefore, should not be 
surprised at this litUe accident ; the latter remarking that the 
comfort of a good break^ist^ and the pain of a sprained ankle, 
pretty exactly balanced each other. 



CHAPTEE 11. 

THE SQUIRE. ^THE BREAKFAST. 

SQUIRE HEADLONG, in the meanwhile, was quadri- 
partite in his locality; that is to say, he was super- 
intending the operations in four scenes of action — 
namely, the cellar, the library, the picture-gallery, and the 
dining-room — ^preparing for the reception of his philosophi- 
cal and dilettante visitors. His myrmidon on this occasion was 
a little red-nosed butler, whom nature seemed to have cast in 
the genuine mould of an antique Silenus, and who waddled 
about the house after his master, wiping his forehead and 
panting for breath, while the latter bounced from room to 
room like a cracker, and was indefatigable in his requisitions 
for the proximity of his vinous Achates, whose advice and 
oo-operation he deemed no less necessary in the library than 
in the cellar. Multitudes of packages had arrived, by land 
and water, &om London, and Liverpool, and Chester, and 
Manchester, and Birmingham, and various parts of the moun- 
tains : books, wine, cheese, globes, mathematical instruments, 
to^ys, telescopes, hams, tongues, microscopes, quadrants, 
Kxtants, fiddles, flutes, tea, sugar, electrical machines, figs, 
^lioes, air-pumps, sodarwater, chemical apparatus, ^ggs, 
FioidirhoniSy dnwing-books, palettes, oils and colours, bot- 
tled ale and porter, scenei27' for a private theatre, pickles asidi 
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fish-sauce, patent lamps and cbandelieis, banels of ojBAet^r 
sofas, chairs, tables, carpets, beds, looking-^^asseSy pictures, 
finits and confections, nuts, oranges, lemons, packageB of salt 
salmon, and jars of Portugal grapes. These, aniving with 
infinite rapidity, and in inexhaustible suooession, had been 
deposited at random, as the convenience of the moment dic- 
tated, — sofas in the cellar, chandeliers in the kitchen, ham- 
pers of ale in the drawing-room, and fiddles and fishHsaace in 
the library. The servants, unpacking all these in furious 
haste, and flying with them from place to place, according to 
the tumultuous directions of Squire Headlong and the little 
fat butler who fumed at his heels, chafed, and croesed, and 
clashed, and tumbled over one another, upstairs and down. 
All was bustle, uproar, and confusion ; yet nothing seemed to 
advance : while the mge and impetuosity of the Squire con- 
tinued fermenting to the highest degree of exasperation, 
which ho signified, from time to time, by converting some 
newly unpacked article, such as a book, a bottle, a ham, or a 
fiddle, into a missile against the head of some unfortunate 
servant who did not seem to move in a ratio of velocity corre- 
sponding to the intensity of his master^s desires. 

In this state of eager preparation we shall leave the hs^y 
inhabitants of Headlong Hall, and return to the three philo- 
sophers and the unfortunate divine, whom we left limping 
with a sprained ankle into the breakfast-room of the inn ; 
where his two supporters deposited him safely in a large arm- 
chair, with his wounded 1^ comfortably stretched out on 
another. The morning being extremely cold, he contrived to 
bo seated as near the fire as was consistent with his other 
object of having a perfect command of the table and its ap- 
paratus ; which consiBted not only of the ordinary comfoitB 
of tea and toast, but of a delicious supply of new-laid eggs, 
and a magnificent round of beef; against which Mr. Esoot 
immediately pointed all the artillery of his eloquence^ decbo^ 
ing the use of animal food, conjointly with that of fire, to be 
one of the principal causes of the present degeneracy of muh 
kind. ''IJie natural and original man," said he, '^ lived in 
the woods : the roots and fruits of the earth supplied bis 
simple nutriment : he had few desires and no diseasea. But, 
when be began to sacrifice yictima on the altar of superatitioii, 
to puimie tiie goat and tlie deeT)aii^)Vj^^'^^Ki°!^^^sQa^ 
Teotioo of £re, to pervert tiieir flea\i mV> ^t^\\j3KQar5,^MM»K 
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and pRmaiare death, were let loose upon the world. Such is 
deailj the correct interpretation of the fitble of Prometheus, 
whkh is a symbolical portraiture of that disastrous epoch, 
when man fint applied fire to culinaiy porposee, and thereby 
Murendered his liver to the vulture of disease. From that 
period the stature of mankind has been in a state of gradual 
diminution, and I have not the least doubt that it w^ con- 
tinue to grow jmoi!/ hfdegrusani lameniaUy Uss^ till the whole 
net will vanish imperceptibly ftom the face of the earth." 

** I cannot agree," said Mr. Foster, " in the consequences 
being so very dlnstrous. I admit, that in some respects the 
Qse of animal food retards, though it cannot materially inhibit, 
the perfectibility of the species. But the use of fire was 
indispensably necessary, as iEschylus and Virgil expressly 
asaeri, to give being to the various arts of life, which, in their 
n^ftd and interminable progress, will finally conduct every 
individual of the race to the philosophic pinnacle of pure and 
perfect felicity." 

^ In the controversy concerning animal and vegetable food," 
Mud Mr. Jenkison, " there is much to be said on both sides ; 
and, the question being in equipoise, I content myself with a 
mixed diet, and make a point of eating whatever is placed 
before me, provided it be good in its kind." 

In this opinion his two brother philosophers practically 
eotncided, though they both ran down the theory as highly 
detrimental to the best interests of man. 

^ I am really astonished," said the Beverend Doctor Gaster, 
gEioelally picking off the supernal fragments of an egg he 
had just cncked, and clearing away a space at the top for the 
R<oepCion of a small piece of butter — " I am really astonished, 
gentlemen, at the very heterodox opinions I have heard you 
deliver: since notlyng can be more obvious than that all 
animals were created solely and exclusively for the use of 



*' £Ten the tiger that devours him T said Mr. Escot 
'' Certainly,*' said Doctor Gaster. 
^ How do you prove itT said Mr. Escot 
** It requires no proof^" said Doctor Gaster : '' it is a point 
of doctrine. It is written, therefore it is so." 

** Nothing can be more Icgical," said Mr. Jeniid&oiu ^\\i 
bem mud," coDtinaed h^ ^ that the ox waa ex^gftCMiL^ 
to be miea bjr jdmu : it may be said, V>T a \iKriVs ^^ 
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reasoning^ that man was expressly made to be eaten by the 
tiger : but as wild oxen exist where there are no men, and 
men where there are no tigers, it would seem that in these 
instances they do not properly answer the ends of .their crea- 
tion." 

" It is a mystery," said Dr. Gaster. 

" Not to launch into the question of final causes," said Air. 
Escot, helping himself at the same time to a slice of beef^ 
** concerning which I will candidly acknowledge I am as pro- 
foundly ignorant as the most dogmatical theologian possibly 
can be, I just wish to observe that the pure and peaceM 
manners which Homer ascribes to the Lotophagi, and which 
at this day characterize many nations (the Hindoos, for ex- 
ample, who subsist exclusively on the fruits of the earth), 
depose very strongly in favour of a v^etable regimen." 

** It may be said, on the contrary, said Mr. Foster, ** that 
animal food acts on the mind as manure does on flowers^ 
forcing them into a degree of expansion they would not other- 
wise have attained. If we can imagine a philosophical au- 
ricula falling into a train of theoretical meditation on its 
original and natural nutriment, till it should work itself 
up into a profound abomination of bullock's blood, sugar- 
bakers' scum, and other unnatural ingredients of that rich 
composition of soil which had brought it to perfection,* and 
insist on being planted in common earth, it would have all 
the advantage of natural theory on its side that the most 
strenuous advocate of the vegetable system could desire ; but 
it would soon discover the practical error of its retrograde 
experiment by its lamentable inferiority in strength and 
beauty to all the auriculas around it. I am afraid, in some 
instances nt least, this analogy holds true with respect to 
mind. No one will make a comparison, •in point of mental 
power, between the Hindoos and the ancient Greeks." 

"The anatomy of the human stomach," said Mr. Escot, 
** and the formation of the teeth, clearly place man in the 
class of frugivorous animals." 

" Many anatomists," said Mr. Foster, " are of a different 
opinion, and agree in discerning the characteristics of the car- 
nivorous classes." 



* 8ee EmmerUm on the Aoriciila. 
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** I am no anatomist/' said Mr. Jenkison, '' and cannot de- 
dde, where doctors disagree ; in the meantime I conchide 
that man is omnivorous, and on that conclusion I act." 

** Your conclusion is truly orthodox," said the Reverend 
Doctor Giaster : " indeed the loaves and fishes are typical of 
a mixed diet ; and the practice of the Church in all ages 
shows — 



ff 



** That it never loses sight of the loaves and fishes/' said 
Mr. Escot 

" It never loses sight of any point of sound doctrine/' said 
the reverend doctor. 

The coachman now informed them that their time was 
els^wed ; nor could all the pathetic remonstrances of the reve- 
rend diviney who declared that he had not half breakfasted, 
succeed in gaining one minute from the inexorable Jehu. 

" You wDl allow," said Mr. Foster, as soon as they were 
again in motion, " that the wild man of the woods could not 
transport himself over two hundred miles of forest with as 
much fieudlity as one of these veliicles transports you and me 
through the heart of this cultivated country." 

" I am certain," said Mr. Escot, " that a wild man can travel 
an immense distauce mthout fatigue ; but what is the advan- 
tage of locomotion] The wild man is happy in one spot, 
and there he remains : the civilized man is Avretched in every 
place he happens to be in, and then congratulates himself on 
being accommodated with a machine, that will whirl him to 
another, where he will be just as miserable as ever." 

We shall now leave the mail-coach to find its way to Capel 
Cerig, the nearest point of the Holyhead road to the dwelling 
of Squire Headlong. 



CHAPTER III. 



THE ARRIVALS. 



rthe midst of that scene of confusion thrice confounded, 
in which we left the inhabitants of Headlong Hall, 
airived the lovely Caprioletta Headlong, the Squire's 
"Iter (whom he had sent for, from the residence of her 
>B*ideii aunt at Caernarvon, to do the honours of his house). 
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beamings like light on chaoe, to anange disoider and har- 
monize discord. The tempestuous spirit of her brother be- 
came instantaneously as smooth as the surfeuse of the lake 
of lianberris; and the little fat butler ''pleased Coty and 
St. Tafit, and the peautifiil tamsel," for being permitted to 
move about the house in his natural pace. In leas than 
twenty-four hours after her arrival, everything was dispoeed 
in its proper station, and the Squire began to be all impatience 
for the appearance of his promised guests. 

The first visitor with whom he had the felicity of abi^lrTng 
hands was Marmaduke Milestone, Esquire, who arrived with 
a portfoho under his arm. Mr. Milestone* was a pictuieeqae 
landscape gardener of the first celebrity, who was not with- 
out hopes of persuading Squire Headlong to put his romantic 
pleasure-grounds under a process of improvement, piomisiiig 
himself a signal triumph for his incomparable art in the diffir 
cult, and therefore glorious achievement of polishiiig and 
trimming the rocks of lianberris. 

Next arrived a post-chaise from the inn at Capel Cerig, 
containing the lievcrcnd Doctor Gaster. It appeared that, 
when the mail-coach deposited its valuable cargo, early on the 
second morning, at the inn at Capel Cerig, there was only one 
post-chaise to be had ; it was therefore determined that the 
reverend doctor and the luggage sliould proceed in the chaise, 
and that the three philosophers should walk. 'When the 
reverend gentleman first seated himself in the chaise, the 
windows were do\vn all round ; but he allowed it to drive off 

* Mr. Knight, in a note to the "Landscape/' having takMi the 
liberty of laughing at a notable device of a celebrated i mprover, for 

of " 



giving greatness of character to a place, and showing an 
extent of property, by placing the family arms on the nei^bonraig 
mUestoneSj the improver retorted on him with a charse of miMiioift* 
tion, misrepresentation, and malice prepense. Mr. Knight, in the 
preface to the second edition of his poem, quotes the impfovs'i 
words : '* The market-house, or other pnbUc edifice, or even a mm 
stone with distances, may bear the arms of the family :" andaddi: 
"By a mere stone with distances^ the author of the ' llandacape' ev- 
tainly thought he meant a vnUeMone ; but, if he did not, any ottv 
interpretation which he may think more advantageona tobiBiHlf 
shall readilv be adopted, as it will equally answer the poipoaecf At 
quotation." The improver, however, did not comdeecend to ^aqfUB. 
what he really meant by a mere stone wUJi distances, thfni|^ ha flM" 
nnously maintained that he did not mean a milestone, Wb ita 
therefore, stands on record, invested with all the rablimity ttal fk' 
acnrity can confer. 
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under the idea that he could easily pull them up. This task^ 
howeyer, he had considerable difficulty in accomplishing, and 
when he had succeeded, it availed him little ; for the fhunes 
and glasses had long since discontinued their ancient famili- 
arity. He had, however, no alternative but to proceed, and 
to comfort himself, as he went, with some choice quotations 
from the book of Job. The rood led along the edges of tre- 
mendous chasms, with torrents dashing in the bottom ; so 
that^ if his teeth had not chattered with cold, they would 
have done so with fear. The Squire shook him heaitily by 
the hand, and congratulated him on his safe arrival at Head- 
long HalL The doctor returned the squeeze, and assured him 
that the congratulation was by no means misapplied. 

Next came the three philosophers, highly delighted with 
their walk, and full of rapturous exclamations on the sublime 
beauties of the scenery. 

The Doctor shrugged up his shoulders, and confessed he 
piefeired the scenery of Putney and Kew, where a man 
could go comfortably to sleep in his chaise without being in 
momentary terror of being hurled headlong down a precipice. 

Mr. Milestone observed that there were great capabilities 
in the scenery, but it wanted shaving and polishing. If he 
could have it under his care for a single twelvemonth, he as- 
sured them no one would be able to know it again. 

Mr. Jenkison thought the scenery was just what it ought 
to be, and required no alteration. 

Mr. Foster thought it could bo improved, but doubted if 
that effect would be produced by the system of Mr. Mile- 
stone. 

Mr. Escot did not think that any human being could im- 
prove it, but had no doubt of its having changed very consi- 
derably for the worse, since the days when the now barren 
rocks were covered with the immense forest of Snowdon, 
which must have contained a very fine race of wUd men, not 
leas than ten feet high. 

The next arrival was that of Mr. Cranium, and his lovely 
daughter. Miss Cephalis Craniimi, who flew to the arms of 
het dear fiiend Caprioletta, with all that warmth of friendship 
which young ladies usually assume towards each other in the 
pretence of young gentlemen.* 



• «< 



n est oonstant qu'eUea Be husent de meilleur coeur, et ae cix«&* 
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Miss Cephalis blushed like ^ carnation at the sight of Mr. 
Escot, and Mr. Escot glowed like a corn-poppy at the si^ 
of Miss Cephalis. It was at least obvious to all observen 
that he co^d imagine the possibility of one change for tiie 
better, even in this terrestrial theatre of universal deteriora- 
tion. 

Mr. Cranium's eyes wandered from Mr. Escot to his daugh- 
ter, and from his daughter to Mr. Escot ; and his complexion, 
in the course of the scrutiny, underwent several variations, 
from the dark red of the peony to the deep blue of the con- 
volvulus. 

Mr. Escot had formerly been the received lover of Miss 
Cephalis, till he incurred the indignation of her fiBither by 
laughing at a very profound craniological dissertation wliich 
tthe old gentleman delivered ; nor had Mr. Escot yet diBCOveied 
the means of mollifying his wrath. 

Mr. Cranium carried in his own hands a bag, the contents 
of which were too precious to be entrusted to any one but 
himself; and earnestly entreated to be shown to the chamber 
appropriated for his reception, that he might deposit his trea- 
sure in safety. The little butler was accordingly sommoned 
»to conduct him to his cubiculum. 

Next arrived a post-chaise, carrying four inside, whose ex- 
treme thinness enabled them to travel thus economically 
without experiencing the slightest inconvenience. These four 
personages were, two very profound critics, Mr. Gall and 
Mr. Treacle, who followed the trade of reviewers, but occa- 
sionally indulged themselves in the composition of bad poetry; 
and two very multitudinous versifiers, ^Ir. Nightshade and 
Mr. MacLaurel, who followed the trade of poetry, but occa- 
sionally indulged themselves in the composition of bad criti- 
cism. Mr. Nightshade and Mr. MacLaurel were the two 
senior lieutenants of a very formidable corps of critics, of whom 
Timothy Treacle, Esquire, was captain, and Geofl&ney Gall, 
Esquire, generalissimo. 

The last arrivals were Mr. Cornelius Chromatic, the most 
profound and scientific of all amateurs of the fiddle, with bis 
two blooming daughters, Miss Tenorina and Miss Giazioea; Sir 

sent avec plus de grace devant les hommes, fibres d'aiguiser impmi^ 
ment leur convoitise par Timage des faveura qn'elles Mveot knr 
faire enyier,** ^Rousseau, ''Emile," Uv. 5. 
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PUri«k O'Prism, a dilettante painter of high renown, and 
hi* maiden annt| Miaa Philomela Poppyaeed, an inde&tigable 
compoonder of noTebi written for the express purpose of sup- 
]iortiiig evexy species of superstition and prejudice ; and Mi. 
l^MDMOope^ Qie chemical, botanical, geological, astronomical, 
mathematical, metaphysical, meteorological, anatomical, phy- 
ftiological, galvanistical, musical, pictorial, bibliographical^ 
critinl philosopher, who had run through the whole circle of 
the acienoes, and understood them all equally welL 

Mr. Milestone was impatient to take a walk round the 
;;iuiuid« that he might examine how far the system of clump- 
ing and levelling could be carried advantageously into effect. 
The ladies retired to enjoy each other's society in the first 
happy moments of meeting : the Reverend Doctor Gaster sat 
by the library fire in profound meditation over a volume of 
the *^ Almanack des Gourmands:** Mr. Panscope sat in the 
opposite comer with a volume of Kees's Cyclopsudia : Mr. Cra- 
nium was busy upstairs: Mr. Chromatic rutroatcd to the 
music-room, where he fiddled through a book of solos before 
the ringing of the first dinnerbelL The remainder of the 
party supported Mr. Milestone's proposition; and, accord- 
ingly. Squire Headlong and Mr. Milestone leading the van, 
they commenced their perambulation. 



I 



CHAPTER IV. 

THE GROUNDS. 

PERCErV'E," said Mr. Milestone, after they had 
walked a few pacen, " these grounds have never been 
touched by the finger of taste." 
^ The place is (juite a wilderness,'' said Squire Headlong, 
-for, daring the latter part of my father's life, wliilo I 
wn^Jf wishing my eduoUioM, he troubled himself about nothing 
liat tlie cellar, and suffered everything else to go to rack 
itti rain. A mere wilderness, as you see, oven now in I>e- 
oember ; but in siuimer a complete nursery of briers, a fon^st 
i>f th*^^*^ a plantation of nettles, without any live stock 
bnl goatii that have eaten up all the bark of tlie trees. Here 
TOO see is the pedestal of a statue, with only half a leg and 
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foar toes remaining: there were many here once. When 
I was a hoy, I used to sit every day on the Bhonlden of Het- 
-cules : what hecame of him I have never heen able to a8oe^ 
tain. Neptune has heen lying these seven years in the 
dust-hole; Atlas had his head knocked off to make him 
prop a shed; and only the day before yesterday we fished Bac- 
chus out of the horse-pond." 

** My dear sir," said ^Ir. Milestone, '' accord me your per- 
mission to wave the wand of enchantment over your groondiL 
The rocks shall he blown up, the trees shall be cut down, the 
wilderness and all its goats shall vanish like mist Pagodu 
and Chinese bridges, gravel walks and shrubberies, bowHqg- 
greens, canals, and clumps of krch, shall rise upon its ruins. 
One age, sir, has brought to light the treasures of andent 
learning ; a second has penetrated into the depths of melar 
physics ; a third has brought to perfection the sdenoe of 
astronomy ; but it was reserved for the exclusive genios of 
the present times, to invent the noble art of picturesque gar- 
dening, which has given, as it were, a new tint to the oom- 
plexiou of nature, and a new outline to the physiognomy of 
the universe !*' 

" Give me leave," said Sir Patrick O'Prism, " to take an 
exception to that same. Your system of levelling, and trim- 
ming, and clipping, and docking, and clumping, and polishing, 
and cropping, and shaving, destroys all the beautifiil intrica- 
cies of natural luxuriance, and all the graduated hannonies of 
light and shade, melting into one another, as you see ih*m 
on that rock over yonder. I never saw one of your improved 
places, as you call them, and which are nothing but hig 
bowling-greens, like sheets of green paper, with a parcel d 
round clumps scattered over them, like so many spots of ink, 
flicked at random out of a i)en *, and a solitary aninft ftl hen 
and there looking as if it were lost, that I did not think it 
was for all the world like Hounslow Heath, thinly spiinkkd 
over with bushes and highwaymen." 

" iSir/' said ^Ir. Milestone, " you will have the goodness to 
make a distinction between the picturesque and the bean- 
tiiul." 

"Will II" said Sir Patrick, "och! but I won't For 
wliat is beautiful ? That which pleases the eye. And what 



See Price on the Pictnresqae. 
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Um ey« t Tinte yarioaaly broken and blended. Now, 
tittU Ttiiootly broken and blended constitate the picta- 



**A]low me," said Mr. GalL "I distinguiBb the pictu- 
fetqne md Um beaatifol, and I add to them, in the laying 
oqI of grofonda, a third and distinct character, which I call 

** Pimy sir," said Mr. Milestone, " by what name do yon 
diatii^^iish this character, when a person walks round the 
groands for the second timeT* 

Mr. Cvtill bit his lips, and inwardly vowed to revenge him- 
self on Milestone, by cutting up his next publication. 

A long controversy now ensued concerning the picturesque 
and the beautifol, highly edifying to Squire Headlong. 

The three philosophers stopped, as they wound round a 
piojectiiig point of rock, to contemplate a little boat which 
was gliding over the tranquil surface of the lake below. 

** The blessings of civilization," said ^Ir. Foster, '* extend 
tlMBuelTeB to tibe meanest individuals of the community. 
That brrmtman, singing as he sails along, is, I have no doubt, 
a very happy, and, comparatively to the men of his class some 
oenturies back, a very enlightened and intelligent man." 

** As a partisan of the system of the moral perfectibility of 
the hmnan race," said Mr. Escot, — who was always for con- 
■ideriDg things on a huge scale, and whose thoughts imme- 
itiately wandered from the lake to the ocean, from the little 
boat to a ship of the line, — " you will probably be able to 
point oot to me the degree of improvement that you suppose 
to have taken place in the character of a sailor, from the 
days when Jason sailed through the Cyanean Symplcgadcs, 
or Noah moored his ark on the -summit of Ararat. 

•* If yoQ talk to me," said Mr. Foster, " of mythological 
personagofl, of course I cannot meet you on fair grounds." 

•* We will begin, if you please, then," said Mr. Escot, " no 
further back than the battle of Salamis ; aud 1 will ask you 
if yon think the mariners of England are, in any one respect, 
morally or intellectually, superior to those who then preserved 
the liberties of (rreece, under the direction of Tlieinistocle8l" 

" I will venture to assert," said Mr. Foster, " that, con- 
ri^Iered merely as sailors, whicli is the only fair mode of 

* 8m Knight od Ttaite, and the Ediahnrgh Review, ^o. '^W . 
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judging them, they are as far superior to the Athenians as the 
structure of our ships is superior to that of theirs. Would 
not one English seventy-four, think you, have been sufficient 
to have sunk, burned, and put to flight, all the Persian and 
Grecian vessels in that memorable bay! Contemplate the 
progress of naval architecture, and the slow, but imniftn i^ 
succession of concatenated intelligence, by which it has 
gradually attained its present stage of perfectibility. In thia^ 
as in all other branches of art and science, every gen^ftttioii 
possesses all the knowledge of the preceding, and adds to it its 
own discoveries in a progression to which there seems no 
limit. The skill requisite to direct these immense machines 
is proportionate to their magnitude and complicated me- 
chanism; and, therefore, the English sailor, considered meidy 
as a sailor, is vastly superior to the ancient Greek." 

" You make a distinction, of course," said Mr. Escot, "be- 
tween scientific and moral perfectibility f 

" I conceive," said Mr. Foster, '* that men are virtuous in 
proportion as they are enlightened ; and that, as every gene- 
ration increases in knowledge, it also increases in virtue," 

" I wish it were so," said Mr. Escot ; " but to me the veiy 
reverse appears to be the fact. The progress of knowledge is 
not general : it is confined to a chosen few of every age. 
How far these are better than their neighbours, we may ex- 
amine by-and-by. The mass of mankind is composed of 
beasts of burden, mere clods, and tools of their supeiiois. 
By enlarging and complicating your machines, you d^;nde, 
not exalt the human animals you employ to direct them. 
When the boatswain of a seventy-four pipes all hands to the 
main tack, and flourishes his rope's end over the shoulden of 
the poor fellows who are tugging at the ropes, do you pe^ 
ceive so dignified, so gratifying a picture, as Ulysses exhorting 
his dear friends, his EPIHPE2 'ETAIPOI, to ply their oais 
with energy ? You will say, Ulysses was a fabulous chaiactei: 
But the economy of his vessel is drawn from nature. 'Enxj 
man on board has a character and a will of his own. He 
talks to them, argues with them, convinces them ; and they 
obey him, because they love him, and know the reason of hu 
orders. Now, as I have said before, all singleness of character 
is lost Wo divide men into herds like cattle : an individual 
man, if you strip him of all that is extraneous to himself, is 
the most wretched and contemptible creature on the feice of 
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the Miih. The sdences advance. True. A few years of 
itud J pats a modem mathematician in possession of more 
than Newton knew, and leaves him at leisure to add new dis* 
coreries of his own. Agreed. But does this make him a 
Xewton f Does it put him in possession of that range of in- 
tellect, that grasp of mind, from which the discoveries of 
Newton sprang t It is mental power that I look for : if jou 
can demonstrate the increase of that, I will give up the field. 
finefgj — independence — individuality — disinterested virtue 
-— actiTe benevolence — self-oblivion — universal philanthropy 
— these are the qualities I desire to find, and of which I con- 
tend that every succeeding age produces fewer examples. I 
repeat it ; there is scarcely such a thing to be found as a 
single individual man : a few classes compose the whole frame 
of society, and when you know one of a class you know the 
whole of it Give me the wild man of the woods; the 
original, unthinking, unscientific, unlogical savage : in him 
there is at least some good ; but, in a civilized, sophisticated, 
eold-blooded, mechanical, calculating slave of Mammon and 
the world, there is none — absolutely none. Sir, if I fall into 
a river, an unsophisticated man will jump in and bring me 
oat ; but a philosopher will look on with the utmost calm- 
ness, and consider me in the light of a projectile, and, 
making a calculation of the degree of force with which I have 
impinged the sur&oe, the resistance of the fluid, the velocity 
of the current, and the depth of the water in that particuh^ 
place, he will ascertain with the greatest nicety in what part 
of the mud at the bottom I may probably be found, at any 
given distance of time from the moment of my first immer- 
sion. 

Mr. Foster was preparing to reply, when the first dinner- 
bell rang, and he immediately commenced a precipitate return 
towards the house ; followed by his two companions, who 
both admitted that he was now leading the way to at least a 
temporary period of physical amelioration : " but, alas P' added 
Mr. Escot, after a moment's reflection, "Epuls nocukrk 
ivpostjer* 

* Protncted banquets have been oopioos sonrcet of eviL 
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CHAPTER V. 

THB DINNER. 

THE 6un was now terminating his diurnal coiuse, and the 
lights were glittering on the festal board. When the 
ladies had retired, and the Burgundy had taken two 
or three tours of the table, the following convexaation took 
place : — 

Squire Headlong, — Push about the bottle : Mr. Escot, it 
stands with you. No heeltaps. As to skylight, liberty-halL 

Mr. Mac Laurel, — Really, Squire Headlong, this is the 
vara nactar itsel. Ye hae saretainly descovered the tairefltnal 
paradise, but it flows wi' a better leecor than milk an' honey. 

The Rev. Doctor Gaster. — Hem ! Mr. Mac Laurel ! there ii 
a degree of profaneness in that observation, which I should 
not have looked for in so stanch a supporter of Church and 
State. Milk and honey was the pure food of the antediluviin 
patriarchs, who knew not the use of the grape, happily for 
them. — {Tossing off a bumper of Burgundy,) 

Mr. Escot. — Happily, indeed ! The first inhabitants of the 
world knew not the use either of wine or animal food ; it is, 
therefore, by no means incredible that they lived to the age 
of several centuries, free from war, and commerce, and arbi- 
trary government, and every other species of desolating wick- 
edness. But man was then a very different animal to what 
he now is : he had not the faculty of speech ; he was not 
encumbered with clothes ; he lived in the open air ; his fini 
step out of which, as Hamlet truly oljserves, is into hi» gran,* 
His first dwellings, of course, were the hollows of trees and 
rocks. In process of time he began to build : thence grew 
villages; thence grew cities. Luxury, oppression, poveitj, 
misery, and disease kept pace with the progress of his pie- 
tended improvements, till, from a free, strong, healthy, peace- 
ful animal, he has become a weak, distempered, cro^ cu» 
nivorous slave. 

The Rev, Doctor Gaster, — Your doctrine is orthodox, in so 
far as you assert that the original man was not encumbered 
with clothes, and that he lived in the open air ; but, as tc 

* See Lord Monboddo's ''Ancient Metaphysica." 
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the iaealty of speech, that, it is oeitain, he had, for the aa- 
tboht J of Moses 

Mr, B900L — Of couree, sir, I do not presume to diBsent from 
the rerj exalted aaihority of that most enlightened astiono- 
ner and profound cosmogonist, who had, moreover, the ad- 
rmntage of heing inspired ; hat when I indulge myself with 
\ ramhle in the fields of speculation, and attempt to deduce 
irhat is probahle and rational from the sources of analysis, 
*xperience, and comparison, I confess I am too often apt to 
tme sight of the doctrines of that great fountain of theologi- 
^ and geological philosophy. 

Sfum Headlong. — Push about the bottle. 

Mr. Foster, — Do you suppose the mere animal life of a wild 
nui, living on aooms, and slee|Mng on the ground, compara- 
ble in felicity to that of Newton, ranging through unlimited 
ipaee, and penetrating into the arcana of univeraal motion — 
to tluii of a Locke, unravelling the labyrinth of minds — 
to that of a Lavoisier, detecting the minutest combinations of 
matter, and reducing all nature to its elements — to that of a 
Bhake«peare, piercing and developing the springs of passion — 
DT of a Milton, identifying himself^ as it were, with the beings 
of an invisible world Y 

Mr. Evtci. — Tou suppose extreme cases : but, on the score 
(yf happiness, what comparison can you make between the 
tranquU being of the wild man of the woods and the wretched 
umI torbnlent existence of Milton, the victim of persecution, 
poverty, blindness, and neglect! The records of literature 
d^-monstrate that Happiness and Intelligence are seldom 
Mfiters. Even if it were otherwise, it would prove nothing. 
rhe many are always sacrificed to the few. Where one man 
ifivance«, hundreds retrograde ; and the balance is always in 
fiivoar of universal deterioration. 

J/r. Fotin, — Virtue is independent of external circum- 
lUnoee. The exalted understanding looks into the truth of 
things, and, in its own peaceful contemplations, rises superior 
to the world. No philosopher would resign his mental ac- 
quisitions for the purchase of any terrestrial good. 

Mr. E$coi. — In other words, no man whatever would resign 
his identity, which is nothing more than the consciousness of 
hit peneptions, as the price of any acquisition. But every 
man, without exception, would willingly effect a very matenal 
chaooe in hia lelatiFe ataation to other individuala. "VJii- 

2—2 
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lackOy for the rest of your argument, the undeistanding of 
literary people is for the most part exalted, as you express it, 
not so much by the love of truth and virtue, as by arrogance 
and self-sufficiency ; and there is, perhaps, less disinterested- 
ness, less liberality, less general benevolence, and more envy, 
hatred, and uncharitableness among them, than among any 
other description of men. 

(The eye of Mr. Escot, as he pronounced these words, rested 
very innocently and unintentionally on Mr. GaU,) 

Mr. Gall. — You allude, sir, I presume, to my review. 

Mr. Escot. — Pardon me, sir. You will be convinced it ift 
impossible I can allude to your review, when I assure you 
that I have never read a single page of it. 

Mr. Gall, Mr. Treacle, Mr. Nightshade, and Mr. Mac 
Lawrd. — Never read our review ! ! ! ! 

Mr. Escot. — Never. I look on periodical criticism in gene- 
ral to be a species of shop where panegyric and defamation 
are sold wholesale, retail, and for exportation. I am not in- 
clined to be a purchaser of these commodities, or to eucon- 
rage a trade which I consider pregnant with mischiefl 

Mr. Mac Laurel. — I can readily conceive, sir, ye wou'd na 
wullinly encoorage ony dealer in panegeeric : but, frae the 
manner in which ye speak o' the firet creetics an' scholars o* 
the age, I shou'd think you wou'd hae a leetle mair predilao- 
tion for deefeunation. 

Mr. Escot. — I have no predilection, sir, for defamation. I 
make a point of speaking the truth on all occasions ; and it 
seldom happens that the truth can be spoken without some 
stricken deer pronouncing it a libeL 

Mr. Niglitshade. — You are, perhaps, sir, an enemy to liten- 
ture in general ? 

Mr. Escot. — If I were, sir, I should be a better friend to 
periodical critics. 

Squire Headlong. — Buz ! 

Mr. Treacle. — May I simply take the liberty to inquire 
into the basis of your objection 1 

Mr. Escot. — I conceive that periodical criticism disseminattf 
superficial knowledge, and its perpetual adjunct, vanity ; that 
it checks in the youthful mind the habit of thinking fat it- 
self; that it delivers partial opinions, and thereby miftlftaiiir 
the judgment ; that it is never conducted with a view to the 
^neral interests of literature, but to serve the interested ends 
of individuals, and the misetaVA^ pxrrpoaea qI^tN.-^. 
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Mr. Mac LamnL — Te ken, sir, a mon mun leeve. 

Mr. B$ooi. — ^While he can live honourably, natundly, jusUy, 
certeiniT : no longer. 

Mr. Mac Laurd, — ^Every mon, sir, leeyes according to his 
ain Qoftiona of honour an' justice : there is a wee deference 
amang the learned wi' respact to the defineetion o' the terms. 
|a Mr. EsooL — ^I believe it is genendly admitted that one of 
the ingredienU of justice is di^terestedness. 

Mr. Mae laurel. — It is na admetted, sir, amang the phee- 
loaopbers of Edinbroo' that there is ony sic thing as desenter- 
estedneea in the warld, or that a mou can care for onything 
Me much as his ain sel : for ye mun observe, sir, every mon 
has his ain parteecular feelings of what is gude^ an' beautifu', 
an' eonaentaneous to his ain indiveedual nature, an' desires 
to see everything aboot him in that parteecular state which 
is maist conformable to his ain notions o' the moral an' polee- 
tical fetness o' things. Twa men, sir, shall purchase a piece 
o' gnuid atween 'em, and ae mon shall cover his half wi' a 
park 

Mr. MiUdone, — Beautifully laid out in lawns and clumps, 
with a belt of trees at the circumference, and an artificial lake 
in the centre. 

Mr. Mae Laurel. — Exactly, sir : and shall keep it a' for his 
ain sel : an' the other mon shall divide his half into leetle 
iuTDB of twa or three acres 

Mr. E$eol. — Like those of the Roman republic, and build a 
eottage on each of them, and cover his land with a simple, 
innocent, and smiling population, who shall owe, not only 
thfdr happiness, but their existence, to his benevolence. 

Mr. Mac Laurel. — Exactly, sir : an' ye will ca' the iirst 
mon selfish, an' the second desenterested ; but the pheeloso- 
phical truth is semply this, that the ane is pleased wi' looking 
at trees, an' the other wi' seeing people happy an' comfortable. 
It is aunly a matter of indiveedual feeling. A paisant saves 
a mon's life for the same reason that a hero or a footpad cuts 
hii thrapple : an' a pheelosopher delevers a mon frae a preson, 
for the same reason that a tailor or a prime menester puts 
him into it : because it is conformable to his ain particular 
tKmlingm o' the moral an' poleetical fetness o' things. 

Samire Headlong. — Wake the Reverend Doctor. l>octor» 
the DoUle stands with you. 



:«(»»< 'facti - ijuwa a ou L >an >ir mbcikKT'ik aka du pBli of libs' 

' HljJilJWWIIIl iMMIHfc 'Jbifc SODM. 

Jfr. Jfoc LamwL — H^ unzn liLo. -sc doK psiitT b • Mit 
•nf '3iiiii» »r !02iiiniijiiirc ' jbac u xdu^^ jho tIib pa&iiB nwiifcfi 
^ ^ frfaer iraerranoiKi or Ti»*r nM«ti«» jof t£tac j. mmfc ■ 
pmrbtiAy ;imaittL .n .^Ktxm^ :iifr tht ^rbb be <kl &E&niJtti- 
<^ 2f«iA, "iiMB «m -ime ^eaKxni iir Tiigfny dia pnft n^ tke 

iMi» :im ^yndbmiaiiie -d tout on ^uitBBcniiar IwJmgp •' 1^ 
mniai a' nnii-encaL i^au^B j Tiiiiia^: tint mexmd, JB^-w^ttt 
tiiAy hflnpfsn. Hi in. w x '^fToct Ji & ^oeb it ^jsaaUBkbKxS^f al 
7*1 "iiink 7« an ier i .nuie Tiii-a ir jinur iumfiTninfity bj 
flini|m' in i Lfvixie tannine i TiuwianiiiiDpy' jol ospctbfiBU 
^i^^tOTt : ^^ "^11111 LB. -^fiifin 7a :iimk jb >an 'fjfoIlY tdu bcbm- 
ftrj iutti T^Uii jfi I niacA ir 1 [luuaun ai huoiL your ifin^ ai' 
in '^hat '^jmb. je inmtr in icauik JicninHC disnL widiiii tba- pife 
V r>hft law : m'. if -jisv *ak: oae heeti 1' yi. ye 'ipen. a stEoq^ 
&m : va! zim Le»i hctftiL diev tak. uhe nmir ve bawL ; aat' fcb» 
nutir (lk<;i:iniiH ?«! imTr. iLway?* wrchin dm pule *y tuba law, till 
flliAy .^nrt a. pumipoi^ntdary to Q1R11& wi: je &C j r uiUM^ ib' 
1>him chit mair pnpulur j*i happen tsu b«if the biit&ia foti jb 

i^. (Wnmaumw — I p^r&ctly ogrw with. Xc Mac Land ift 
Mft d^nitirm of 3«»if4ov« and disnteKstedaev : ctoj BOi't 
a/<^.ir'>TM avft: rU»tv»rminiHi by Eira pernlior yiewsy ;U]d tiKMe Tiefvt 
«r% d^t^vmiftM bj i;]i« organizktion of Kia aksIL A aaa in 
irh<>in th^, ofgan of beneToleiu:^ is not derdoped, canBoi bs 
f^«nMrT<'>U:vrt : k« in whom it ao, cannot be ^itbarwiHL The 
Wj!(Mi fA mMAm^ U prodigioaslj derelopcd in Ilia 
fmmW ^/jf mbj^ctti that hare fiJIen under mj 0I 

J/n A!if00<. — Mneh leai, I presume^ amoog lai 
drfli/>^l ni<m^ who, amstani cniy to the km of uif, 
iiilmi f/rUy in ifuir aim to dioike, are alwaf$ admUd iy At 
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Ati^pe offenomd adwuUagey or by the dread of personal pmieh- 

Mr. CnmUtm. — Very probably. 

Mr, EkoL — ^You have, of counse, found very copious sped- 
menB of the oigans of bypocndy, destructioD, and ayarice. 

Mr. CroMmm. — Secretiveness, destructiveness, and covetive- 
You may add, if you please, that of constructivenese. 

Mr. Eeeoi. — ^Meaning, I presume, the organ of building; 
I contend to be not the natural organ of the fediherUss 
biped. 

Mr. CranmoL — Pardon me : it is here. — (As he said these 
words kemrodueed a skull from his pocket, and placed it on the 
tabie^ to the great surprise of the company.) — This was the skull 
of Sir Chiutopher Wren. You observe this protuberance — 
{the skuU was handed round the table). 

Mr. EseoL — I contend that the original unsophisticated 
man was by no means constructive. He lived in the open 
air^ under a tree. 

The Reverend DocUjt Gaster.— The tree of life. Unquee- 
tkmably. Till be bad tasted the forbidden fruit. 

Mr. JenUson. — At which period, probably, the organ of 
oonslraciiveneas was added to his anatomy, as a punishment 
for his trmnsgreesion. 

Mr. Eseot, — ^There could not have been a more severe one, 
atnoe the propensity which has led him to building cities has 
pfuved the greatest curse of his existence. 

SqukreHeadlong.'^Takingtheskuir)--Mementofnori. Come, 
a bumper of Burgundy. 

Mr. NightshtuU. — ^A very classical application, Squire 
Headlong. The Romans were in the practice of adhibiting 
skulls at their banquets, and sometimes little skeletons of 
silver, as a silent admonition to the guests to enjoy life while 
it Luted. 

The Reverend Doctor Oaster. — Sound doctrine, Mr. Night- 
shade. 

Mr. Eseot. — I question its soundness. The use of vinous 
^Krit has a tremendous influence in the deterioration of the 
homaa race. 

Mr. Foster. — I fear, indeed, it operates as a considerable 
to the progress of the species towards moral and intel- 

* Dnmimoiid'i "Academical QuestioiiB/' 
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lactQal perftetioiL Yiet maiijr .:^reBt iuul bsie Taou of opinion 
tfast it exftitt the ixnagznauoiLr izn die genxo^ aBceleaQBtes the 
How of ideaa^ and imparti to dis|KMifeiin» mtoaOj oold and 
deftilMnitirer that entiniBattc .^ ffrhiiiiwu'mi winefa. i» the aooice 
of ppreatiMai aod huis^j. 

Jfr. Nifktihade. — Laaidabiu ' my m iim mmi immmu HamenaJ* 
Mr, Jfniojiem, — I '^oncenre the lue o£ wine to be always 
peraiexona in exceaa^ but 'iftrai riaefiil in mnfifffntion. : it csx- 
ttttnly killa iiome, bnt it wes tiie Ihres of othefB : I find tiiat 
an oecaaionai giaas^ takssi witii judgment and nairtann, Iiaa a 
70iy flalntary e&et in maintaining that eqirilfhrhim. of tibe 
^yaCiRm, which it ia aiwa]^ my aim to iJiEUBim ; and tiiis calm 
^oA temperate ose of wine wa% no doubt^ iHbflt EEomer meant 
to incninate xdien he «id : 

Hap Gt otwtBC mwmoj Tauv m /JvfMc 



Sqaire SeadUmg. — Good. Paaa the botde. 

{Uh menu tUene^) 
f^r Christopher doea not aeem to have nuaed oar apmtBL 
OhiDOLatic, &voQr as with a speciniBn of yonr TOGal powei&. 
Something in point. 

Mr. ChrDmatic, without fcuther pre&ce, immediaiaelj^stnKk 
op the fbilowing 

In hxa last InniL Sib ParBBlioa^ 

Who knew not ^hat it waa to frown : 
Death took him mellow, by aurpria e. 

And in hia cellar stopped him. down^ 
Through all our hmd we conid not boait 

A knight more gay, more prumpt thas ha^ 
To rise and fill a bumper toaat. 

And paaa it roond with thbsx tddb 

Kone better knew the feaat to sway. 

Or keep Mirth's boat in better tnm. ; 
For Nature had bat Uttle clay 

like that of which ihe moulded him. 
The meanest gneat that sraced hia board 

Was there the freest m the free. 
His bnmper toaat when Pxm poored. 

And passed it ronnd with thrkb TDoa 

' fhvmtff ispTOfd to haTe been a \ov«r oi wine by the 
^^Hfrwt o/jon it. 
f A eap of IT jne at hand, to dnnk aa 
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He kept at tme good humour's mark 

The social flow of pleasure's tide : 
He never made a brow look dtf k. 

Nor caused a tear, but when he died. 
No sorrow round his tomb should dwell : 

More pleased his gay old ghost would be, 
For funeral song, and passing bell. 

To hear no sound but thkeb times thbxk. 

(Hammering of knuckles and glasses, and shotUs of Bravo /) 

Mr. Panseope {suddenly emerging from a deep reverie). — I 
bsve heard, with the most profound attention, everything 
which the gentleman on the other side of the table has 
thought proper to advance on the subject of human deterio- 
lation ; and I must take the liberty to remark, that it augurs 
a yery considerable degree of presumption in any individual 
to set himself up agaiust the authority of so many great men, 
as may be marshalled in metaphysical phalanx under the op- 
posite hanners of the controversy ; such as Aristotle, Plato, 
the scholiast on Aristophanes, St. Chrysostom, St. Jerome, 
St Athanasius, Orpheus, Pindar, Simonides, Gronovius, Hem- 
sterhusius, Longinus, Sir Isaac Newton, Thomas Paine, Doctor 
Paley, the King of Prussia, the King of Poland, Cicero, 
Monsieur Grautier, Hippocrates, Machiavelli, Milton, Colley 
Gibber, Bojardo, Gregory Nazianzenus, Locke, D*Alembert, 
Boccaccio, Daniel Defoe, Erasmus, Doctor Smollett, Zim- 
mermann, Solomon, Confucius, Zoroaster, and Thomas-k- 
Kempis. 

Mr. Escot. — I presume, sir, you are one of those who value 
an authority more than a reason. 

Mr. Panseope. — The authority^ sir, of all these great men, 
whose works, as well as the whole of the Encyclopaedia Bri- 
tannica, the entire series of the Monthly Review, the com- 
plete set of the Variorum Classics, and the Memoirs of the 
Academy of Inscriptions, I have read through from beginning 
to end, deposes, with irrefragable refutation, against your 
ratiocinative speculations, wherein you seem desirous, by the 
futile process of analytical dialectics, to subvert the pyramidal 
structure of synthetically deduced opinions, which have with- 
stood the secular revolutions of physiological disquisition, 
and which I maintain to be transcendentally self-evident, 
categorically certain, and syllogistically demonstrable. 

^ire Headlong. -^Bt^yo ! Pass the bottle. The very best 
speech that ever was made. 
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Mr. EscoL — It has only the alight disadyantage of being 
unintelligible. 

Mr. Panscope. — I am not obliged, sir, as Dr. Johnson ob- 
served on a similar occasion, to furnish you with an under- 
standing. 

Mr. Escot. — I fear, sir, you would have some difficulty in 
furnishing me with such an article from your own stock. 

Mr. Panscope. — ^'Sdeath, sir, do you question my under- 
standing? 

Mr. Escot. — I only question, sir, where I expect a reply ; 
which, from things that have no existence, I am not visionary 
enough to anticipate. 

Mr. Panscope. — I beg leave to observe, sir, that my lan- 
guage was perfectly perspicuous, and etymologically correct ; 
and, I conceive, I have demonstrated what I shall now take 
the liberty to say in plain terms, that all your opinions aie 
extremely absurd. 

Mr. Escot. — I should be sorry, sir, to advance any opinion 
that you would not think absurd. 

Mr. Panscope. — Death and fury, si r 

Mr. Escot. — Say no more, sir. That apology is quite suffi- 
cient. 

Mr. Panscope. — Apology, sir] 

Mr. Escot. — Even so, sir. You have lost your temper, 
which I consider equivalent to a confession that you have the 
worst of the aigument. 

Mr. Panscope. — Lightning and devils ! sir 

Squire Headlong. — No civU war ! — Temperance in the name 
of Lacchus !— A glee ! a glee ! Music has charms to bend the 
knotted oak. Sir Patrick, you'll join 1 

Sir Patrick (yPrww.— Troth, with all my heart : for, by my 
soul, I*m bothered completely. 

Squire Headlong. — Agreed, then : you, and I, and Chro- 
matic. Bumpers ! — bumpers ! Come, strike up. 

Squire Headlong, Mr. Chromatic, and Sir Patrick O'PnflBV 
each holding a bumper, immediately vociferated the following 

GLEE. 

A heeltap 1 a heeltap ! I never could bear it ! 

So GH me a bumper, a bumper of claret ! 

Let the bottle pass freely, don't shirk it nor s^are it^ 

For a heeltap ! a heeltap 1 I never oonld bear it ! 
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Ko akjlii^t 1 no twilight ! while Bacchui rules o'er us : 
Ko thmkimg 1 no shriuun^ ! sll drinking in chorus : 
Let US moisten our cUv, since 't is thirsty and porous : 
No thinking I no shrinking ! all drinking in chorus ! 

GRAND CHO&US. 

Bf Sfmre Headlong, Mr. CkromaiiCy Sir Patrick C/Vwrn, Mr^ 
PrnnMcope, Mr. JenJdson, Mr. Gail, Mr. Treacle, Mr. Night- 
tkade^ Mr. Mae Laurel, Mr. Cranium, Mr. Milestone, and- 
the Reverend Doctor Oaster. 

A heeltip I a heelti^ ! I nerer could bear it ! 

So fill me a humper, a bumper of claret ! 

Let the bottle pass freely, aon't shirk it nor spare it, 

For a heeltap ! a heeltiq;) ! I nerer could bear it ! 

" 01IAA02 KAI AOmOZ OPQPEl !" 

Tbe little botler now waddled in with a summons from the 
ladies to tea and coffee. The squire was unwilling to leave 
bis Burgundy. Mr. Esoot strenuously urged the necessity of 
immediate adjournment, observing, that the longer they con- 
tiniied drinking tbe worse they should be. Mr. Foster 
aeconded the motion, declaring the transition from the bottle 
to female society to be an indisputable amelioration of the 
state of the aenaitive man. Mr. Jenkison allowed the squire 
and his two brother philosophers to settle the point between 
tbein« concluding that was just as well in one place as another* 
Tbe qoeation of a4jouniment was then put, and carried by a 
laig« migority. 



CHAPTER VI. 

THl KVBNIKO. 

]^ JTB. PANSCOPE, highly irritated by the cool contempt 
JVI with which >£r. Eecot had treated him, sate sipping 
hia coffee and meditating revenge. Ue was not long 
in diaoovering the paaaion of his antagonist for the beautiful 
Ophalia, for whom he had himself a species of predilection ; 
and it was alao obvious to him, that there was some lurking 
ai^ar in iba mind of her father, unfavourable to the hopea of 
baa lifmL The atiwulna of revenge, superadded to that of 
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h&jiKir:nafibr»ii. V:ii.":f>:T«ri JikCisitif ^:u: Lciri s&l anrter of tiie 

X/, Fjrr,t isui ifc F -s&s- -^pt* lae inly iwo of the puty 
vh^. ha^ : «rn»7y^ t}i<^ Iiliarr m -v^iicri 'die ladies bad Rtind, 
atn^ vhu^h vm :nr^rii:r a: tiie majsc-T^wm » in i sate of pexfeci 
nffk^rifitj. Mr. £>^.t }i^i piacc^i n^:^f next u> the Iwiitifnl 
^>phiii:ji : Mr. Cnr.iirr, had Laiii isde miicii of the teRor<^ 
hi* tfft'mu \ the ^hcrt crard'.ItupfaJ conTeisttioii, which had 
y%m0r/\ >^v«Kn him aivl Mr. i^cot. had softened his heut in 
hi4 fx^hni ; and th«^ copious libations of Boxgnndj in which 
h^ ha^ irid:il;reri hari Amrx^thed his brow into nnrowiml aennitj. 

Mr. F^/fft^r plac^i himaelf n«arthe lovel j Capciolettay whooe 
«fiU«M an/1 \ixwitjKnX, crmT<^Tsation had already made an impves- 
ni/in rm hiM ffiaceptiblf: spirit. 

T^i'} iUiVtiTf'.ud I>xlor Gaster seated himself in the oomer 
//f a M^ifa nf»T Miw Philomela Poppyseed. Mi» FhiloiiMk 
difiaiM U) him the plan of a very moral and aristoeiitieal 
fi/ivftl ffhe was preparing for the press, and continaed holdiog 
ttnih, with h«r eyes half shut, till a long drawn nml toM 
fr^/m tho mrtfrend divine compelled her suddenly to open that 
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in all the indignation of surprise. The cessation of the hum 
of her Toice awakened the reverend gentleman, who, lifting 
up fint one eyelid, then the other, articulated, or rather mur- 
mured, ^ Admirahly planned, indeed I" 

'*I haTO not quite finished, sir," said Miss Philomela, 
bridling. ** Will you have the goodness to inform me where 
Ileftoffr 

Tbe doctor hummed a while, and at length answered : " I 
think you had just laid it down as a position, that a thousand 
a year is an indispensable ingredient in the passion of love, 
and that no man, who is not so fair gifted by nature, can 
reasonably presume to feel that passion himself, or be correctly 
the object of it with a well-educated female/' 

** Thai, sir,** said Miss Philomela, highly incensed, " is the 
fundamental principle which I lay down in the first chapter, 
and which the whole four volumes, of which I detailed to 
yoa the outline, are intended to set in a strong practical 

light- 

** Blen me T said the doctor, " what a nap I must have 
bad.*" 

Kise Philomela flung away to the side of her dear friends 
Gall and Treacle, under whose fostering patronage she had 
been puffed into an extensive reputation, much to the advan- 
tage of the young ladies of the age, whom she taught to con- 
nder themselvee as a sort of commodity, to be put up at 
paUic auction, and knocked down to the highest bidder. Mr. 
Xigbtshade and Mr. Mac Laurel joined the trio ; and it was 
•eeieUy resolved, that Miss Philomela should furnish them 
with a portion of her manuscripts, and that Messieurs Gall 
and Co. should devote the following morning to cutting and 
drying a critique on a work calculated to prove so extensively 
beneficial, that Mr. Gall protested he really envied the writer. 

While this amiable and enlightened quintetto were busily 
employed in flattering one another, Mr. Cranium retired to 
complete the preparations he had b<^n in the morning for a 
leetoie, with which he intended, on some future evening, to 
fiiToor the company : Sir Patrick O'Prism walked out into 
the grtmnds to study the effect of moonlight on the snow-clad ' 
mamkiMiDB : Mr. Foster and Mr. Escot continued to make love, 
wad Mr. Pmnscope to digest his plan of attack on the heart of 
IGai Cepbalis: Mr. Jenkison sate by the fire, reading Mtich Ada 

: the Beverend Doctor Gaster was still en^opi^^ 
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the benefit of Miss Philomela's opiate, and serenading the 
-company from his solitary comer : Mr. Chromatic was reading 
music, and occasionally humming a note : and Mr. Milestone 
had produced his portfolio for the edification and amoaement 
of Miss Tenorina, Miss Graziosa, and Squire Headlong, to 
whom he was pointing out the various beauties of his plan£or 
Lord Littlebrain*8 park. 

Mr, Milestone, — This, you perceive, is the natural state of 
one part of the grounds. Here is a wood, never yet touched 
by the finger of taste ; thick, intricate, and gloomy. Here is 
a little stream, dashing from stone to stone, and overshadowed 
with these untrimmed boughs. 

Miss Tenorina, — The sweet romantic spot ! How beautifully 
the birds must sing there on a summer evening ! 

Miss Graziosa. — Dear sister ! how can you endure the horrid 
thicket f 

Mr, Milestone. — You are right, Miss Graziosa : your taste 
is correct — perfectly en rhgle. Now, here is the same place 
corrected — trimmed — polished — decorated — adorned. Here 
sweeps a plantation, in that beautiful regular curve: there winds 
4t gravel walk : here are parts of the old wood, left in these 
majestic circular clumps, disposed at equal distances with 
wonderful symmetry : there are some siugle shrubs scattered 
in elegant profusion : here a Portugal laurel, there a juniper ; 
here a laurustinus, there a spruce fir ; here a larch, there a 
lilac ; here a rhododendron, there an arbutus. The stream, 
you see, is become a canal : the banks are perfectly smooth 
and green, sloping to the water's edge : and there is Lord 
littlebrain, rowing in an elegant boat. 

Squire Headlong. — Magical, faith ! 

Mr, Milestone, — Here is another part of the grounds in its 
natural state. Here is a large rock, with the mountain-ash 
rooted in its fissures, overgrown, as you see, with ivy and 
moss ; and from this part of it bursts a little fountain, that 
runs bubbling down its nigged sides. 

Miss Tenorina, — how beautiful ! How I should love tiie 
melody of that miniature cascade ! 

Mr, Milestone, — Beautiful, Miss Tenorina 1 Hideona Base^ 
common, and popular. Such a thing as you may see any- 
where, in wild and mountainous districts. Now, observe the 
metamorphosis. Here is the same rock, cut into the ahapeof 
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% giant. In one hand he holds a horn, through which that 
little fountain is thrown to a prodigious elevation. In the 
atber is a ponderous stone, so exactly balanced as to be ap- 
naiently ready to fieJl on the head of any person who may 
ballpen to be beneath :* and there is Lord littlebrain walking 
onderit. 

Samirt Headlong, — Miraculous, by Mahomet ! 

If r. Milestone, — This is the summit of a hill, covered, as you 
peroeiTe, with wood, and with those mossy stones scattered at 
random under the trees. 

Jfio Tenorina, — What a delightful spot to read in, on a 
•onunei's day ! The air must be so pure, and the wind must 
aoimd 80 divinely in the tops of those old panes ! 

Mr. MUedone, — Bad taste. Miss Tenorina. Bad taste, I 
maun you. Here is the spot improved. The trees are cut 
down : the stones are cleared away : this is an octagonal 
pavilion, exactly on the centre of the summit : and there you 
see Lord Littlebrain, on the top of the pavilion, enjoying the 
p ro pcct with a telescope. 

Squire Headlong, — Glorious, egad ! 

If r. Milestone, — Here is a rugged mountainous road, leading 
through impervious shades : the ass and the four goats 
characterize a wild uncultured scene. Here, as you perceive, 
it is totally changed into a beautiful gravel-road, gracefully 
curving through a belt of limes : and there is Lord Ijttlebrain 
driving four-in-hand. 

Sfnire Headlong, — Egregious, by Jupiter ! 

Mr. Milestone. — Here is Littlebrain Castle, a Grothic, moss- 
grown stracture, half-bosomed in trees. Near the casement 
U that turret is an owl peeping from the ivy. 

Sipiire Headlong, — And devilish wise he looks. 

Mr. Milestone, — Here is the new house, without a tree near 
it, fitauding in the midst of an undulating lawn : a white, 
pclisbe<i, angular building, reflected to a nicety in this wavo- 
iam lake : and there you see Lord Littlebrain looking out of 
t^ window. 

Squire Headlong. — And devilish wise he looks too. You 
iball cut me a giant b(>fore you go. 

Mr, Milestone. — Good. Til order down my little corps of 



Daring tilia converBation, a hot dispute had arisen between 

* See Knight on Taste. 
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Messieurs Gall and Nightshade ; the latter peitinacioasly in- 
sisting on having his new poem reviewed by Treade, who he 
knew would extol it most loftily, and not by Gall, whose 
sarcastic commendation he held in superlative honor. The 
remonstrances of Squire Headlong silenced the dL^utants, but 
did not mollify the inflexible Grail, nor appease tiie irritated 
Nightshade, who secretly resolved that, on his return to Lon- 
don, he would beat his drum in Grub Street, form a nuuti- 
gophoric corps of his own, and hoist the stsoidard of deter- 
mined opposition against this critical Napoleon. 

Sir Patrick OTnsm now entered, and, after some rapturous 
exclamations on the effect of the mountain-moonlight, en- 
treated that one of the young ladies would favour him with a 
song. Miss Tenorina and Miss Graziosa now enchanted the 
company with some very scientific compositions, which, as 
usual, excited admiration and astonishment in every one, 
without a single particle of genuine pleasure. The beautifiil 
Cephalis being then summoned to take her station at the 
harp, sang with feeling and simplicity the following air : — 

LOVE AND OPPORTUNITY. 

Oh ! who art thou, bo swiftly flying ! 

My name is Love, the child replied : 
Swifter I pass than south winds siffhing, 

Or streams, through summer valea that glide. 
And who art thou, his flight pursuing ? 

'Tis cold Neglect whom now you see : 
The little god you there are viewing. 

Will die, if once he's touched by me. 

* Oh ! who art thou so fast proceeding, 
Ne*er elancins back thine eyes of flame ? 

Marked but by few, through earth I*m speedings 
And Opportunity's my name. 

What form is that, which scowls beside thee ? 
Repentance is the form you see : 

Learn then, the fate may yet betide thee ; 
' She seizes them who seize not me. 

The little butler now appeared with a summons to saj^per, 
shortly after which the party dispersed for the night. 

* This stanza is imitated from Machiavelh's CapUoIo deW Oceamam* 
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CHAPTER VIL 



rwM an old custom in Headlong EUl to have breakfast 
imdj ai eight, and continue it till two ; that the yariona 
giMit0 might liae at their own hour, br^fast when thej 
camie down, and employ the morning as they thought proper ; 
the Sqnire only expecting that they should punctually assent 
ble at dinner. During the whole of this period, the little 
bailer stood sentinel at a side-table near the fire, copiously 
fomishad with all the apparatus of tea, coffee, chocolate, milk, 
craaniv tgg^ rolls, toast, mufi&ns, bread, butter, potted beef^ 
oold fowl and partridge, ham, tongue, and anchovy. The 
Rsrrcrend Doctor Gaster found himself rather queasy in the 
monungf therefore preferred breakfasting in bed, on a mug of 
botlered ale and an anchovy toast. The three philosophers 
made their appearance at eight, and ei\joyed les prhnices des 
d^pcmiUes. Mr. Foster proposed, that, as it was a fine frosty 
morning, and they were all good pedestrians, they should 
take a walk to Tremadoc, to see the improvements carrying 
on in that vicinity. This being readily acceded to, they 
began their walk. 

After their departure, appeared Squire Headlong and Mr. 
Milestone, who agreed, over their mutfin and partridge, to 
wmlk together to a ruined tower, within the precincts of the 
squire's grounds, which Mr. Milestone thought he could im- 
prove. 

The other chests dropped in by ones and twos, and made 
their respective arrangements for the morning. Mr. Panscopo 
took a little ramUe with Mr. Cranium, in the course of which, 
the formcx professed a great enthusiasm for the science of 
cnniolqgy, uid a great deal of love for the beautiful Ccphalis, 
vlding a few words about his expectations : the old gentle- 
man was unable to withstand this triple battery, and it was 
accortlingly determined — after the manner of the heroic age, 
in which it was deemed superfluous to consult the opinions 
and feelings of the lady, as to the manner in which she should 
be disposed of — that the lovely Miss Cranium should be 
made the h^ypy bride of the accomplished Mr. Panscope. 

3 
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We shall leave them for the present to settle prelimiDaries, 
while we accompany the three philosophers in their walk to 
Tremadoc. 

The vale contracted as they advanced, and, when they 
had passed the termination of the lake, their road wound 
along a narrow and romantic pass, through the middle of 
which an impetuous torrent dashed over vast fragments of 
«tone. The pass was bordered on both sides by perpendicular 
rocks, broken into the wildest forms of fantastic magnificence. 

"These are, indeed," said Mr. Escot, "am/ro^t mundi 
rudera:^'* yet they must be feeble images of the valleys of 
the Andes, where the philosophic eye may contemplate, in 
their utmost extent, the effects of that tremendous convulsion 
which destroyed the perpendicularity of the poles, and inun- 
dated this globe with that torrent of physical evil, from which 
the greater torrent of moral evil has issued, that will con- 
tinue to roll on, with an expansive power and an accelerated 
impetus, till the whole human race shall be swept away in 
its vortex," 

" The precession of the equinoxes," said Mr. Foster, ** will 
gradually amehorate the physical state of our planet, till the 
ecliptic shall again coincide with the equator, and the equal 
diffusion of light and heat over the whole surface of the earth 
typify the equal and happy existence of man, who will then 
have attained the final step of pure and perfect intelligence." 

" It is by no means clear," said Mr. Jenkison, " that the 
axis of the earth was ever perpendicular to the plane of its 
orbit, or that it ever will be so. Explosion and convalaiaii 
are necessary to the maintenance of either hypothesis: for 
La Place has demonstrated, that the precession of the equi- 
noxes is only a secular equation of a very long period, which, 
of course, proves nothing either on one side or the other." 

They now emerged, by a winding ascent, from the vak of 
Uanberris, and after some little time arrived at Bedd Geleri 
Proceeding through the sublimely romantic pass of Aberg^ 
lynn, their road led along the edge of Traeth Mawr, a vast 
arm of the sea, which they then beheld in all the magnifi' 
cence of the flowing tide. Another five miles brought than 
to the embankment, which has since been completed, and 
which, by connecting the two counties of Meirioimydd and 



* Fragments of a demolished woild. 
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CMmtfTOB, axeludee the sea horn an extensiye tract The 
embaakment, which was carried on at the same time from 
both the opposite coasts, was then very nearly meeting in the 
centre. They walked to the extremity of that part of it which 
was thrown oat from the Caernarvonshire shore. The tide 
was now ebbing : it had filled the vast basin within, forming 
a kke about fiye miles in length and more than one in breadth. 
As they looked upwards with their backs to the open sea, 
they beheld a scene which no other in this country can 
parmlkl, and which the admirers of the magnificence of nature 
will erer remember with regret, whatever consolation may be 
derived from the probable utility of the works which have 
excluded the waters from their ancient receptacle. Vast 
rocks and precipices, intersected with little torrents, formed 
the barrier on the left : on the right, the triple summit of 
Moelwyn reared itH majestic boundary: in the depth was 
that sea of mountains, the wild and stormy outline of the 
8nowdonian chain, with the giant Wyddfft towering in the 
audit The mountain-frame remains imchanged, unchange- 
abia ; but the liquid mirror it enclosed is gone. 

The tide ebbed with rapidity : the waters within, retained 
by the embankment, poured through its two points an im- 
peCnoua cataract, curling and boiling in innumerable eddies, 
and making a tumultuous melody admirably in unison with 
the surrounding scene. The three philosophers looked on in 
aiknoe ; and at length unwillin^y turned away and pro- 
ceeded to the little town of Tremadoc, which is built on land 
Moreied in a similar manner from the sea. After inspecting 
the manufactories, and refreshing themselves at the inn on a 
cold eaddle of mutton and a bottle of sherry, they retraced 
their steps towards Headlong Hall, commenting as they went 
on the various subjects they had seen. 

Jtfir. Escoi, — I regret that time did not allow us to see the 
cavee on the sea-shore. There is one of which the depth is 
aid to be unknown. There is a tradition in the country, 
thai an adventurous fiddler once resolved to explore it ; that 
he entered and never returned; but that the subterranean 
mmad d a fiddle was heard at a farm-house seven miles 
taland. It is, therefore, concluded that he lost his way in 
the kbyrinth of caverns, supposed to exist under the rocky 
toil of this pa|t of the country. 

Mr. JmhmtL — ^A supposition that must alwaya lein&m vn. 

3—^ 
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force, miless a second fiddler, eqnall j adyentiuoiiB and more 
saccesafiil, should return with an accurate report of the tme 
state of the fact 

Mr. Foster. — ^What think yon of the little colony we haye* 
jnst been inspecting ; a city, as it were, in its cradlet 

Mr. Eseoi. — ^With all the weakness of in&ncy, and all the 
flees of maturer age. I confess, the sight of those mann&o- 
tories, which have suddenly sprung up, like fdngous excres- 
cences, in the bosom of these wild and desolate scenes, im- 
piessed me with as much horror and amazement as the sudden 
i^pearance of the stocking-manu&ctory struck into the mind 
of Eousseau, when, in a lonely valley of the Alps, he had 
just congratulated himself on finding a spot where man had 
never been. 

Mr. Foster. — ^The manufacturing system is not yet purified 
fix)m some evils which necessarily attend it, but which I con- 
ceive are greatly overbalanced by their concomitant advan- 
tages. Contemplate the vast sum of human industry to 
which this system so essentially contributes: seas covered 
with vessels, ports resounding with life, profound researches, 
scientific inventions, complicated mechanism, canals carried 
over deep valleys and through the bosoms of hiUs : employ- 
ment and existence thus given to innumerable families, and 
the multiplied comforts and conveniences of life diffused over 
the whole community. 

Mr. Escot. — You present to me a complicated picture of 
artificial life, and require me to admire it. Seas covered 
with vessels : every one of which contains two or three 
tyrants, and fix)m fifty to a thousand slaves, ignorant, gross, 
perverted, and active only in mischief. Ports resounding 
with life : in other words, with noise and dirankennees, the 
mingled din of avarice, intemperance, and prostitution. Fh>- 
found researches, scientific inventions : to what end 1 To 
contract the sum of human wants ? to teach the art of living 
on a little? to disseminate independence, liberty, and health t 
No ; to multiply factitious desires, to stimidate depraved 
appetites, to invent unnatural wants, to heap up incense on 
the shrine of luxury, and accumulate expedients of selfish 
and ruinous profusion. Complicated machinery : behold its 
blessings. Twenty years ago, at the door of every cottage 
sate the good woman with her spinning-wheel : the childicm, 
i£noi moie profitably employed than in gathering heath and 
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stieki,ai least kid in a stock of health and stiength to sustain 
the labonxB of matorer years. Where is the spinning-wheel 
DOW, and every simple and insulated occupation of the in- 
doatiioiis oottagert Wherever this hoasted machinery is 
eatahiiahed, the children of the poor are death-doomed firom 
their cimdlee. Look for one moment at midnight into a 
cotton-mill, amidst the smell of oil, the smoke of lamps, the 
nttHng of wheels, the dizzy and complicated motions of 
diabolical mechanism : contemplate the little human machines 
that keep play with the revolutions of the iron work, robbed 
at that hoiir of their natural rest, as of air and exercise by 
day : observe their pale and ghastly features, more ghastly in 
that baleful and malignant light, and tell me if you do not 
fiuftcy younelf on the threshold of Virgil's hell, where 

Cootiniid Miditse yoom, vagitas et ingeni, 
Im/amiumque <»nimaijleiue$, in limine primo, 
Qoos duioM vUm ez9orte», et ab nbere raptoe, 
AhtimlU aim diu, et FUNi&K MXRarr ace&bo ! 

As Mr. £acot said this, a little rosy-cheeked girl, with a 
basket of heath on her head, came tripping down the side of 
one of the rocks on the left. The force of contrast struck 
even on the phlegmatic spirit of Mr. Jenkison, and he almost 
inclined for a moment to the doctrine of deterioration. Mr. 
Eaoot continued : 

** Nor is the lot of the parents more enviable. Sedentary 
victims of unhealthy toil, they have neither the corporefd 
eneigy of the savage, nor the mental acquisitions of the 
civilised man. Mind, indeed, they have none, and scarcely 
animal life. They are mere automata, component parts of 
the enormous machines which administer to the pampered 
appetites of the few, who consider themselves the most valu- 
able porti<m of a state, because they consume in indolence the 
fruiU of the earth, and contribute nothing to the benefit of 
the community. 

Mr. Jenkimn. — ^That these are evils cannot be denied ; but 
they have their counterbalancing advantages. That a man 
shoold pass the day in a furnace and the night in a cellar, is 
bad for the individual, but good for others who enjoj the 
benefit of his labour. 

Mr. B$otd. — By what right do they so t 

Mr. JeMmm. — ^By the right of all property and all posses- 
sion : U droit d» plus fort 
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Mr, Escoi, — Do you justify that principle ? 

Mr. Jenkison, — I neither justify nor condemn it. It is 
practically recognized in all societies ; and, though it is cer- 
tainly the source of enormous evil, I conceive it is also the 
source of abundant good, or it would not have so many sup- 
porters. 

Mr, Escot, — ^That is by no means a consequence. Do we 
not every day see men supporting the most enormous evils, 
which they know to be so with respect to others, and which 
in reality are so with respect to themselves, though an 
erroneous view of their own miserable self-interest inducer 
them to think otherwise ? 

Mr, Jenkison. — Grood and evil exist only as they are per- 
ceived. I cannot therefore ^understand, how that which t 
man perceives to be good can be in reality an evil to him : 
indeed, the word reality only signifies strong belief, 

Mr, Escot, — The views of such a man I contend are fialse. 
If he could be made to see the truth 

Mr, Jenkison, — He sees his own truth. Truth is that 
which a man troweth. Where there is no man there is no 
truth. Thus the truth of one is not the truth of another.* 

Mr. Escot, — I am aware of the etymology ; but I contend 
that there is an universal and immutable truth, deducible ftom 
the nature of things. 

Mr. Jenkison, — By whom deducible? Philosophers have 
investigated the nature of things for centuries, yet no two of 
them will agree in trowing the same conclusion. 

Mr, Foster, — The progress of philosophical investigation, 
and the rapidly increasing accuracy of human knowledge, 
approximate by degrees the diversities of opinion ; so that, in 
process of time, moral science will be susceptible of mathema- 
tical demonstration ; and, clear and indisputable principlet 
being universally recognized, the coincidence of deduction will 
necessarily follow. 

Mr, Escot. — Possibly, when the inroads of luxury and 
disease shall have exterminated nine hundred and ninety-niae 
thousand nine hundred and ninety-nine of every million of 
the human race, the remaining fractional units may coDgit' 
gate into one point, and come to something like the sama OOB^ 
elusion. 

Mr. Jenkison. — I doubt it much. I conceive, if only ivb 

* TooWft'DWvmoTAotPorley. 
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three ware ■umYOSB of the whole system of terrestrial heing, 
we fthoald neTer agree in our decisioiis as to the cause of the 
calamity. 

Mr. EicaL — ^Be that as it may, I think you must at least 
■went to the foUowing positions : that the many are sacrificed 
to the few ; that ninety-nine in a hundred are occupied in a 
perpetual straggle for the preservation of a perilous and pre- 
caiioos existence, while the remaining one wallows in all the 
redundancies of luxury that can he wrung from their labours 
and privatioiis; that luxury and liberty are incompatible; 
and that eyeiy new want you invent for civilized man is a 
new instounent of torture for him who cannot indulge it. 

They had now regained the shores of the lake, when the 
ormvenation was suddenly interrupted by a tremendous ex- 
plosion, followed by a violent splashing of water, and various 
sounds of tumult and confusion, which induced them to 
quicken their pace towards the spot whence they proceeded. 



CHAPTER VIIL 

THS TOWSB. 

rail the thoughts, words, and actions of Squire Headlong, 
there was a remarkable alacrity of progression, whidi 
almost annihilated the interval between conception and 
execution. He was utterly regardless of obstacles, and seemed 
to have expunged their very name from his vocabulary. His 
designs were never nipped in their infancy by the contempla- 
tion of those trivial difficulties which often turn awry the 
eonent of enterprise ; and, though the rapidity of his move- 
ments was sometimes arrested by a more formidable barrier, 
either naturally existing in the pursuit he had undertaken, or 
created by his own impetuosity, he seldom failed to succeed 
cither in knocking it down or cutting his way through it. He 
had little idea of gradation : he saw no interval between the 
firrt step and the last, but pounced upon his object with the 
impetus of a mountain cataract This rapidity of movement, 
indeed, aubjected him to some disasters which cooler spirits 
would hftTe eae^wd. He vras an excellent sportsman^ and 
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almost always killed his game ; but now and then he killed 
his dog.* Bocks, stieams, hedges, gates, and ditches, were 
objects of no account in his estimation ; though a dialocated 
shoulder, seyeial severe braises, and two or three nanow 
escapes for his neck, might have been expected to teach him 
a certain degree of caution in effecting his tranaitionB. He 
was so singidarl J alert in climbing precipices and trayeniDg 
torrents, that, when he went out on a shooting partj, he was 
Tery soon left to continue his sport alone, for he was soze to 
dash up or down some nearly perpendicular path, where no 
one else had either ability or inclination to follow. He had a 
pleasure boat on the l^e, which he steered with amanug 
dexterity ; but as he always indulged himself in the utmost 
possible latitude of sail, he was occasionally upset by a sudden 
gust, and was indebted to his skill in the art of swimming for 
the opportunity of tempering with a copious libation of wine 
the unnatural frigidity introduced into his stomach by the 
extraordinary intrusion of water, an element which he had 
religiously determined should never pass his lips, but of 
which, on these occasions, he was sometimes compelled to 
swallow no inconsiderable quantity. This circumstance alone, 
of the various disasters that befell him, occasioned him any 
permanent affliction, and he accordingly noted the day in his 
pocket-book as a dies nefastus, with this simple abstract, and 
brief chroniclo of the csJamity : Mem. Swallowed two or three 
pints of ivaier : without any notice whatever of the concomi- 
tant circumstances. These days, of which there were aeverd, 
were set apart in Headlong Hall for the purpose of anniv6^ 
sary expiation ; and, as often as the day returned on which 
the squire had swallowed water, he not only made a point of 
swallowing a treble allowance of wine himself, but imposed t 
heavy mulct on every one of his servants who should be 
detected in a state of sobriety after sunset : but their conduct 

* Some readers will, perhaps, recollect the Archbiabop of PkigBfl^ 
who alBO was an excellent sportsman, and who. 

Com' era scritto in certi suoi giomidi, 
Ucciso avea con le sue proprie mani 
Un nnmero infinite d'anmiali : 
Cinqnemila con quindici fagiani, 
Seimila lepri, ottantatr^ ci^ali, 
E per dis^^a, ancor tredtd cam, &c 
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was 80 tmiformly exemplary, that no instance 
cf tha inflktion of the penalty appears on record. 

The Squire and Mr. Milestone, as we have already said, had 
mi out immediately after breakfSEist to examine the capabilities 
4xf the soeneiy. The object that most attracted Mr. Milestone's 
admiration was a rained tower on a projecting point of rock, 
afanosi totally overgrown with ivy. This ivy, Mr. Milestone 
obaenred, required trimming and clearing in various parts : a 
little pointing and polishing was also necessary for the dilapi- 
dated waUa : and the whole effect would be materially in- 
creased by a plantation of spruce fir, interspersed with cypress 
and juniper, the present rugged and broken ascent from the 
land side being first converted into a beautiful slope, which 
might be easily effected by blowing up a part of the rock with 
gunpowder, laving on a quantity of fine mould, and covering 
tha whole with an elegant stratum of turl 

Squire Headlong caught with avidity at this suggestion ; 
and, as he had always a store of gunpowder in the house, for 
the aooommodation of himself and his shooting visitors, and 
lor the supply of a small battery of cannon, which he kept for 
his private amusement, he insisted on commencing operations 
immediately. Accordingly, he bounded back to the house, 
and very speedily returned, accompanied by the little butler, 
and half a dozen servants and labourers, with pickaxes and 
gunpowder, a hanging stove and a poker, together with a 
haaket of cold meat and two or three bottles of Madeira : for 
the Squire thought, with many others, that a copious supply 
of provision is a very necessary ingredient in all rural amuse- 



Mr. 3iile8tone superintended the proceedings. The rock 
excavated, the powder introduced, the apertures strongly 
blockaded with fragments of stone : a long train was laid to a 
tpoi which Mr. Milestone fixed on as sufficiently remote from 
the possibility of harm : the Squire seized the poker, and, 
after flourishing it in the air with a degree of dexterity which 
induced the rest of the party to leave him in solitary poeses- 
Mon of an extensive circumference, applied the end of it to 
the train ; and the rapidly communicated ignition ran hissing 
afeng the surface of the soiL 

At this critical moment, Mr. Cranium and Mr. Panscope 
appeared at the top of the tower, which, unseeing and unseen, 
they had aecended on the opposite side to that w'here this 
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Squire and Mr. Milestone were conducting their operations. 
Their sudden appearance a little dismayed the Squire, who, 
however, comforted himself with the reflection, that the tower 
was perfectly safe, or at least was intended to he so, and that 
his friends were in no probahle danger but of a knock on the 
head from a flying fragment of stone. 

The succession of these thoughts in the mind of the Squire 
was commensurate in rapidity to the progress of the ignition, 
which haying reached its extremity, the explosion took plaoe, 
and the shattered rock was hurled into the air in the midst 
of fire, and smoke. 

Mr. Milestone had properly calculated the force of the ex* 
plosion ; for the tower remained untouched : but the Squire, 
in his consolatory reflections, had omitted the consideration 
of the influence of sudden fear, which had so violent an effect 
on Mr. Cranium, who was just commencing a speech concern- 
ing the very fine prospect from the top of the tower, that, 
cutting short the thread of his observations, he bounded, under 
the elastic influence of terror, several feet into the air. Hii 
ascent being unluckily a little out of the perpendicular, he 
descended with a proportionate curve from the apex of his 
projection, and alighted, not on the wall of the tower, but in 
an ivy-bush by its side, which, giving way beneath him, 
transferred him to a tuft of hazel at its base, which, after up> 
holding him an instant, consigned him to the boughs of an 
ash that had rooted itself in a fissure about half way down the 
rock, which finally transmitted him to the waters below. 

Squire Headlong anxiously watched the tower as the smoke 
which at first enveloped it rolled away ; but when the shadowy 
curtain was withdrawn, and Mr. Panscope was discovered, 
solus, in a tragical attitude, his apprehensions became bound- 
less, and he concluded that the unlucky collision of a flying 
fragment of rock had indeed emancipated the spirit of the 
craniolo;^st from its terrestrial bondage. 

Mr. £scot had considerably outstripped his companions and 
arrived at the scene of the disaster just as Mr. Cranium, being 
utterly destitute of natatorial skill, was in imminent dangot 
of final submersion. The deteriorationist, who had cultivated 
this valuable art with great success, immediately plunged ia 
to his assistance, and brought him alive and in safety to a 
shelving part of the shore. Their landing was hailed with a 
riew-hoila from the delighted Squire, who, shaking them both 
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beaitilj by the hand, and making ten thousand lame apolo- 
gies to Mr. Cianinm, concluded by asking, in a pathetic tone, 
How fMtck water he had swallowed f and without waiting for 
his answer, filled a large tumbler with Madeira, and insLsted 
on his tossing it off, which was no sooner said than done. 
Mr. Jenkiaon and Mr. Foster now made their appearance* 
Mr. Pansoope descended the tower, which he vowed never 
again to approach within a quarter of a mile. The tumbler of 
Madeira was replenished, and handed round to recruit the 
splits of the party, which now began to move towards Head- 
long Hall, the Squire capering for joy in the van, and the 
little £u bailer waddling in the rear. 

The Squire took care that Mr. Cranium should be seated 
next to Mm at dinner, and plied him so hard with Madeira 
to prevent him, as he said, from taking cold, that long before 
the ladies sent in their summons to coffee, every organ in his 
brain was in a complete state of revolution, and the Squire 
was under the necessity of ringing for three or four servants 
to carry him to bed, observing, with a smile of great satisfac- 
tion, that he was in a very excellent way for escaping any ill 
eonsequences that might have resulted from his accident. 

The beautiful Cephalis, being thus freed from his surveillancer 
was enabled, during the course of the evening, to develop to 
hia preaerver the fiill extent of her gratitude. 



CHAPTER IX. 

THE SEXTON. 

MR ESCOT passed a sleepless night, the ordinary effect of 
love, according to some amatory poets, who seem to 
have composed their whining ditties for the benevolent 
porpose of bestowing on others that gentle slumber of which 
Uiey 80 pathetically lament the privation. The deteriorationist 
oitflral into a profound moral soliloquy, in which he first ex- 
Uiiittd whether a philosopher ought to be in love ? Having 
<i«eided this point affirmatively against Plato and Lucretius, 
^ next examined, whether that passion ought to have the effect 
^ b^M^ a philosopher aioake ? Having decided this ne^* 
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tiyeljr, he lesolved to go to sleep immediateljr : not beiiig aUe 
to accomplish this to his satisfaction, he toraed and tamUad, 
like Achilles or Orlando, first on one side, then on the other ; 
repeated to himself several hundred lines of poetiy ; counted 
a thousand ; began again, and counted another thousand : in 
vain : the beautiful Cephalis was the predominant image in 
all his soliloquies, in all his repetitions : even in the numerical 
process from which he sought relief, he did but associate the 
idea of number with that of his dear tormentor, tUl she vp- 
peared to his mind's eye in a thousand similitudes, distinct^ 
not different. These thousand images, indeed, were but one ; 
and yet the one was a thousand, a sort of uni-multiplex pban- 
tasma, which will be very intelligible to some understandings. 
He arose with the first peep of day, and sallied forth to 
€igoy the balmy breeze of morning, which any but a lover 
might have thought too cool ; for it was an intense fioet, the 
sun had not risen, and the wind was rather fresh from north- 
east and by north. But a lover, who, like Ladurlad in the 
curse of Rehama, always has, or at least is supposed to have, 
" a fire in his heart and a fire in his brain," feels a wintry 
breeze frx)m 'N, E. and by N. steal over his cheek like the 
south over a bank of violets : therefore, on walked the philo- 
43opher, with his coat unbuttoned and his hat in his hand, 
careless of whither he went, till he found himself near the 
enclosure of a little mountain-chapeL Passing through the 
wicket, and stepping over two or three graves, he stood on a 
rustic tombstone, and peeped through the chapel window, ex- 
amining the interior with as much curiosity as if he had 
" forgotten what the inside of a church was made of," which, 
it is rather to be feared, was the case. Before him and beneath 
him were the font, the altar, and the grave ; which gave rise 
to a train of moral reflections on the three great epochs in the 
'Course of the featherless biped, — birth, marriage, and death. 
The middle stage of the process arrested his attention ; and 
lus imagination placed before him several figures, which he 
thought, with the addition of his own, would make a veiy 
picturesque group; the beautiful CephaUs, "arrayed in her 
bridal apparel of white ;" her friend Caprioletta officiating as 
bridesmaid ; Mr. Cranium giving her away ; and, last not 
least, the Reverend Doctor Gaster intoning the marriage oen- 
mony with the regular orthodox allowance of nasal recitative. 
WliUst he was feasting his eyes on this imaginary picture^ the 
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demon of mistrust insmoated himself into the storehouse of 
his oonoeptions, and, lemoying his figure firom the group, suh- 
stitated that of Mr. Panscope, which gave such a violent shock 
to his feelings, that he suddenly exdaimed, with an extraor- 
dinaxy eleyation of voice, Oi/ms xaxodaifiw, xai r^ig xaxo- 
dtuf^tUj xas nr^xig^ xai fnrraxigy xai dudtxaxig, xtu fiu^iaxig I* 
to the great tenor of the sexton, who was just entering the 
chniehyaid, and, not knowing from whence the voice pro- 
ceeded, pensa que fvi un diabkieau. The sight of the phi- 
loeopher dispelled his apprehensions, when, growing suddenly 
valiant^ he immediately addressed him : — 

** Cot pless your honour, I shouldn't have thought of meet- 
ing any pody here at this time of the morning, except, look 
yoo, it was the tevil — who, to pe sure, toes not often come 
upon consecrated cround — put for all that, I think I have 
seen him now and then, in former tays, when old Nanny 
Llwyd of Uyn-isa was living — Cot deliver us ! a terriple old 
witch to pe sure she was — I tidn't much like tigging her 
crave — ^put I preught two cocks with me — the tevil hates 
cocks — and tied them py the leg on two tombstones — ^and I 
tug, and the cocks crowed, and the tevil kept at a tistance. 
To pe sure now, if I hadn't peen very prave py nature — as I 
ought to pe truly — for my father was Owen Ap-Uwyd Ap- 
Giyffydd Ap-Shenkin Ap-Williams Ap-Thomas Ap-Morgan 
Ap-Parry Ap-Evan Ap-Rhys, a coot preacher and a lover of 
ewrurf — I shoul d have thought j ust now pef ore I saw your honour, 
that the foice I heard was the tevil's calling Nanny Llwyd — 
Cot pless us ! to pe sure she should have peen puried in the 
middle of the river, where the tevil can't come, as your honour 
fery well knows." 

" I am perfectly aware of it," said Mr. Escot. 

" True, true," continued the sexton ; " put to pe sure, 
Owen Thomas of MorfsrBach will have it that one summer 
evening — when he went over to Cwm Cynfael in Meirionnydd, 
apout some catties he wanted to puy — he saw a strange figure 
— pless us ! — with five boms ! — Cot save us ! sitting on Hugh 
IJwyd's pulpit, which, your honour fery well knows, is a pig 
rock in the middle of the liver " 

" Of course he was mistaken," said Mr. Escot. 

• Me miserable ! and thrice miserable ! and four times, and five 
times, and twelve times, and ten thousand times miserable ! 
t Phmoanced cooroo— the Welsh word for ale. 
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" To pe sore he was,** said the seztoiL ^ For there is no 
-toubt put the tevil, when Owen Thomas saw him, must haye 
peen sitting on a piece of lock in a straight line from him on 
the other side of Uie river, where he used to sit, look you, for 
a whole summer's tay, while Hugh liwyd was on his pulpit, 
;and there they used to talk across the water ! for Hugh 
Uwyd, please your honour, never raised the tevil except 
when he was safe in the middle of the river, which pvovoB 
that Owen Thomas, in his fright, didn't pay proper attention 
to the exact spot where the tevil was.*' 

The sexton concluded his speech with an approving smile 
at his own sagacity, in so luminously expounding the nature 
•of Owen Thomas's mistake. 

" I perceive," said Mr. Escot, " you have a very deep in- 
sight into things, and can, therefore, perhaps, fsu^tate the 
resolution of a question, concerning which, though I have 
little doubt on the subject, I am desirous of obtaining the 
most extensive and accurate information." 

The sexton scratched his head, the language of Mr. Esoot 
not being to his apprehension quite so luminous as his own. 

^* You have been sexton here," continued Mr. Escot^ in the 
language of Hamlet, " man and boy, forty years." 

The sexton turned pale. The period Mr. Escot named 
was so nearly the true one, that he began to suspect the per- 
sonage before him of being rather too familiar with Hugk 
Llwyd's sable visitor. Kecovering himself a little, he said, 
" Why, thereapouts, sure enough." 

''During this period, you have of course dug up many 
bones of the people of ancient times." 

" Pones ! Cot pless you, yes ! pones as old as the 'orlt" 

" Perhaps you can show me a few." 

The sexton grinned horribly a ghastly smile. " Will you 
take your Pible oath you ton't want them to raise the tevil 
with?" 

" Willingly," said Mr. Escot, smiling ; ^* I have an ahetnue 
reason for the inquiry." 

^' Why, if you have an oUuse reason," said the sexton, wlko 
thought this a good opportunity to show that he could pio- 
nounce hard words as well as other people ; " if you have an 
obtuse reason, that alters the case." 

So saying he led the way to the bone-house, £rom which 
he began to throw out various bones and skulk of more than 
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oommon dimensions, and amongst them a skull of very ex> 
traordinaiy magmtude, which he swore by St. David was the 
skull of Cadwidlader. 

"How do you know this to be his skull?" said Mr. 
Esoot 

" He was the piggest man that ever lived, and he was 
pmied here ; and this is the piggest skull I ever found : you 
eee now " 

"Nothing can be more logical," said Mr. Escot. "My 
good friend, will you allow me to take this skull away with 

" St. Winifred pless us !" exclaimed the sexton : — " would 
you have me haunted py his chost for taking his plessed 
ponee out of consecrated cround? Would you have hini 
come in the tead of the night, and fly away with the roof of 
my house 1 Would you have all the crop of my carden come 
to nothing ? for, look you, his epitaph says, 

' St timt ms porusi nhaU iU ptateto, 
%uk in ki0 a:i>ttitb ;5haU rv^tx ctofa.' " 

" You will ill bestow them," said Mr. Escot, " in confound- 
ii^ them with those of the sons of little men, the degenerate 
dwarfs of later generations : you will well bestow them in 
giving them to me; for I will have this illustrious skull 
bound with a silver rim, and filled with mantling wine, with 
this inscription, nunc tandem : signifying that that pernicious 
liquor has at length found its proper receptacle ; for, when the 
wine is in, the brain is out." 

Saying these words, he put a dollar into the hands of the 
sexton, who instantly stood spell-bound by the talismanic in- 
fluence of the coin, while Mr. Escot walked ofl* in triumph 
^h the skull of Cadwallader. 
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CHAPTER X. 



THE SKULL. 



WHEN Mr. Escot entered the breakflut-ioom he found 
the majoritj of the party assemhled, and the littk- 
hutler verjactiye at his station. . Seyeial of the kdiei 
shrieked at the sight of the skull ; and Miss Tenoiina^ start- 
ing up in great haste and terror, caused the subyersion of a 
cup of chocolate, which a servant was handing to the Beve- 
rend Doctor Graster, into the nape of the neck of Sir Patrick 
O'Prism. Sir Patrick, rising impetuously, io duf am es^ 
tinguisher, as he expressed himself, on the farthing nuA%U cf 
the rascoTs life, pushed over the chair of Mannaduke Mils- 
stone, Esquire, who, catching for support at the fiiat thing 
that came in his way, which happened unluckily to be the 
comer of the table-cloth, drew it instantaneously with him to 
the floor, involving plates, cups and saucers, in q^e pronus- 
cuous ruin. But, as the principal matSriel of the break&st 
apparatus was on the little butler's side-table, the confoskui 
occasioned by this accident was happily greater than the 
damage. Miss Tenonna was so agitated that she was obliged 
to retire : Miss Graziosa accompanied her through pure sis- 
terly affection and sympathy, not without a lingering look at 
Sir Patrick, who likewise retired to change his coat^ but was 
very expeditious in returning to resume his attack on the 
cold partridge. The broken cups were cleared away, the 
cloth ro-laid, and the array of the table restored with wosh 
derful celerity. 

Mr. Escot was a little surprised at the scene of confusioD 
which signalizod his entrance ; but, perfectly unconsdoiu 
that it originated with the skull of CadwaUader, he advanoed 
to seat himself at the table by the side of the beautifiil 
Cephalis, first placing the skull in a comer, out of the reach 
of Mr. Cranium, who sate eyeing it with lively curiosity, and 
after several efforts to restrain his impatience, exclaimed^ 
" You seem to have found a rarity." 

** A rarity indeed," said Mr. Escot, cracking an ^gg as he 
spoke ; *' no less than the genuine and indubitable skull of 
CadwaUader.'* 
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** The skull of Cadwallader !" yociferated Mr. Cranium : 
** O treasnie of tieasoies 1" 

Mr. Eacot then detailed by what means he had become 
possessed of it, which gave birth to yarious remarks from the 
other individuals of the party : after which, rising from table, 
and taking the skull again in his hand : 

''This skull," said he, ''is the skull of a hero, vaXat 
xamn3vfiiwr«(,* and sufficiently demonstrates a point, con- 
oeming which I never myself entertained a doubt, that the 
bmnan race is undergoing a gradual process of diminution in 
kngth, breadth, and thickness. Observe this skulL Even 
the aknll of our reverend friend, which is the largest and 
thickest in the company, is not more than half its size. The 
fEsme this skull belonged to could scarcely have been less than 
nine ISdet high. Such is the lamentable progress of degene- 
racy and decay. In the course of ages, a boot of the present 
generation would form an ample chateau for a large family 
of our remote posterity. The mind, too, participates in the 
contraction of the body. Poets and philosophers of all ages 
and nations have lamented this too visible process of physical 
and moral deterioration. 'The sons of little men,' says 
Ossian. 'Oioi tuv jS^oroi sitriv,' says Homer : * such men as live 
in these degenerate days.' * All things,' says Virgil,t * have 
a letrocessive tendency, and grow worse and worse by the 
inevitable doom of fate.' * We live in the ninth age,' says 
Juvenal^ ' sn sgo worse than the age of iron ; nature has no 
metal sufficiently pernicious to give a denomination to its 
wickedness.' * Our fathers,' says Horace,*§ * worse than our 
grandiiathers, have given birth to us, their more vicious pro- 
geny, who, in our turn, shall become the parents of a still 
riler generation.' You all know the fable of the buried Pict, 
vho bit gS the end of a pickaxe, with whicli sacrilegious 
bands were breaking open his grave, and called out with a 
Toice like subterranean thunder, / perceive the degeneracy of 
V» race by the smallness of your little finger I videlicet, the 
pickaxe. This, to be sure, is a fiction ; but it shows the pro- 
^slent opinion, the feeling, the conviction, of absolute, uni- 
^^nal, irremediable deterioration." 

" I should be sorry," said Mr. Foster, " that such an opinion 
■bo'jld become universal, independently of my conviction of 

* Longsince dead. f Georg. I. 199. 

t Saturn 28. § Carm. III. 6, 46. 
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its fallacy. Its general admiarion would tend, in a gnat 
measure, to produce the very eyils it appeals to lament 
What could bo its effect, but to check the ardour of in- 
Yebtigatijn, to extinguish the zeal of philanthropy, to tnon 
the current of enterprising hope, to bury in the torpor of 
scepticism and in the stagnation of despair, every better 
fjEumlty of the human mind, which will necessarily become 
retrograde in ceasing to be progressiye r 

" I am inclined to think, on the contrary," said Mr. Eseot, 
** that the deterioration of man is accelerated by his blindnev 
— in many respects wilful blindness — ^to the troth of the fitft 
itself, and to the causes which produce it ; that there is no 
hope whatever of ameliorating his condition bat in a tofad 
and radical change of the whole scheme of hnman life, and 
that the advocates of his indefinite perfectibility axe in reality 
the greatest enemies to the practical possibility of their own 
system, by so strenuously labouring to impress on his attcA- 
tion that he is going on in a good way, while he is really in 
a deplorably bad one." 

" I admit,'' said Mr. Foster, *' there are many things thst 
may, and therefore will, be changed for the better." 

'' Not on the present system," said Mr. Esoot^ " in whiek 
every change is for the worse." 

'* in matters of taste I am sure it is," said Mr. Oall: 
'* there is, in fact, no such thing as good taste left in tk0 
world." 

'' ( ), Mr. Gall !" said Miss Philomela Poppyseed, "* I thos^ 
my novel " 

" My paintings," said Sir Patrick O'Prism 

" My ode," said Mr. Mac Laurel 

"My ballad," said Mr. Nightshade 

''My plan for Lord Littlebrain's park," said Mannadike 
Milestone, Esquire 

" My essay," said Mr. Treacle- 



" My sonata," said Mr. Chromatio— 
" My claret," said Squire Headlong- 
My lectures," said Mr. Cranium- 



" Vanity of vanities," said the Reverend Doctor G«kBt 
turning down an empty egg-shell ; '' all is vanity and vexitioi 
of spirit" 
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CHAPTER XI. 

THE ANNIVBR8ART. 

G- the dies albd cretd notandas^ which the beau- 
ride of the Cambrian moontains was in the habit 
■emcmbering with the greatest pleasure, and antici- 
i the most lively satis&ction, was the Christmas 
the ancient £Eunily of the Headlongs had been 
to give from time immemorial Tradition jattri- 
lonour of its foundation to Headlong Ap-Headlong 
»ck Ap-Headlong Ap-Cataract Ap-Pistyll * Ap- 
Headlong, who lived about the time of the Trojan 
un it is, at least, that a grand chorus was always 
npper in honour of this illustrious ancestor of the 
lis ball was, indeed, an ffira in the Hves of all the 
bshion of Caernarvon, Meirionnydd, and Angleeea, 
le Greek Olympiads and the Roman consulates, 
Jie main pillar of memory, round which all the 
le year were suspended and entvrined. Thus, in 
» mind any circumstance imperfectly recollected, 
d point to be ascertained was, whether it had oc- 
le year of the first, second, third, or fourth ball of 
kp-Breakneck, or Headlong Ap-Torrent» or Head- 
irricano ; and, this being satisfactorily eetabliahed, 
ier followed of course in the natural order of its 
>ciation. 

ntful anniversary being arrived, eveiy chariot, 

>uchc, and barouchette, landau and landaulet, 

icle, buggy, whiskey, and tilbury, of the three 

is in motion : not a horse was left idle within five 

r gentleman's seat, from the high-mettled hunter 

i-cropping galloway. The ferrymen of the Menai 

eir stations before day-break, taking a double 

f rum and cwrw to strengthen them for the fatigues 

The ivied towers of Caernarvon, the romantic 

Tan-y-bwlch, the heathy hills of Kemioggau, the 

es of Tremadoc, the mountain recesses of Bedd- 

the lonely lakes of Capel-Cerig, re-echoed to the 

le delighted oetlera and postilions, who reaped on 

day their wintry harvest. Laadlords and land- 

in Welsh, ognifiea a tmtuwet, and Khaidr a caande. 

i— 2 
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ladies, waiterdy chambermaids, and toll-gate keepers, roused 
themselves from the torpidity which the last solitaiy touiist, 
flying with the yellow leaves on the wings of the antnmnil 
wind, had left lliem to enjoy till the returning spring : the 
bustle of August was renewed on all the mountain roadB, and, 
in the meanwhile, Squire Headlong and his little iat butler 
carried most energetically into efiect the lessons of the sanad 
in the Court of Quintessence, qui par engin minfieqm jecioii kf 
maisonspar les ftnestres* 

It was the custom for the guests to assemble at dinner on 
the day of the ball, and depart on the following morning after 
breakfast. Sleep during this interval was out of the question : 
the ancient harp of Cambria suspended the celebration of the 
noble race of Shenkin, and the songs of Hoel and CyYeilioe, 
to ring to the profaner but more lively modulation of Vmia 
V0U8 danser, mademoiselle? in conjunction with the symphonioiv 
scraping of fiddles, the tinkling of triangles, and the beating 
of taml)Ourines. Comus and Momus were the deities of the 
night ; and Bacchus of course was not forgotten by the male 
part of the assembly (with them, indeed, a ball was invariably 
a scene of '' tipsy dance and jollity **) : the servants flew about 
with wine and negus, and the little butler was inde&tigaUA 
with his cork-screw, which is reported on one occasion to 
have grown so hot under the influence of perpetual friction 
that it actually set Arc to the cork. 

The company assembled. The dinner, which on this oc- 
casion was a secondary object, was despatched with ancommoQ 
celerity. When the cloth was removed, and the bottle had 
taken its flrst round, Mr. Cranium stood up and addiesBed 
the company. 

''Ladies and gentlemen,'' said he, "the golden key of 
mental pha^nomena, which has lain buried for ages in thfr 
deepest vein of the mine of physiological research, is now, If 
a happy combination of practical and speculative investjgi- 
tions, grasped, if I may so express myself, firmly and inn- 
cussibly, in the hands of physiognomical empiricism." Htf 
Cambrian visitors listened with profound attention, not com- 
prehending a single syllable ho said, but concluding he wooU 
finish his speech by proposing the health of Squire Headkii^ 
The gentlemen accordingly tossed off their heeltaps^ and Ul 
Cranium proceeded : " Ardently desirous, to the extent of af 

* Rabelais. 
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feeble capacity, of diaMminaiiiig, as much as possible, the 
inezhaoatible treasures to which this golden key admits the 
homblest Totary of philosophical truth, I invite you, when 
jou have sufficiently restored, replenished, refreshed, and 
exhilamted that osteosarchffimatosplanchnochondroneuromue- 
kraa, or to employ a more intelligible term, osseocamisanguineo- 
TiAcericaztilaginonervomedullary, compages, or shell, the body, 
which at once envelops and develops that mysterious and 
inestimable kernel, the desiderotivc, determinative, ratioci- 
native, imaginative, inquisitive, appetitive, conipamtive, 
reminiscent, congeries of ideas and notions, simple and com- 
poond, comprised in the comprehensive denomination of 
mind, to take a peep with me into the mechanical arcana of 
thtf anatomicometiphysical universe. Being not in the least 
dabitative of your spontaneous compliance, I proceed," added 
he, suddenly changing his tone, '' to get everytldng ready in 
tike library." Saying these words, he vanished. 

The Welsh H(j[uires now imagined they liad caught a glimpse 
ef his meaning, and set him down in their minds for a sort of 
gentleman conjuror, who intended to amuse them before the 
ball with mme tricks of legenlemain. Under this impression, 
they became vcr}' impatient to follow him, as they had made 
Qp their minds niit to be dnink before supper. The ladies, 
too, were extremely curious to witness an exhibition which 
kwl lieon announced in so lingular a preamble ; and the 
ftjuin*, having previously insisted on every gentleman tossing 
off a liidf-pint bumper, adjourned the whole party to the 
librftry, where they were not a little surprised to discover Mr. 
< *ruiium sesited, in a pensive attitude, at a large table, diwor- 
aiKii with a copious variety of skulls. 

Sjme of tti(* ladies were so much shocked at this extm- 
«idinary display, tliat a scene of great confusion ensuetL Fans 
wtt9^ very actively exercised, and water was strenuously udled 
lor by some of the mast officious of the gentlemen ; on which 
the little butler entered with a laigo allowance of liquid, which 
brfiv, indi*eil, the name uf water, but was in reality a very 
priwerful spirit. This was the only si)ecios of water which 
the little butler bad ever beanl calbnl for in Headlong Hall. 
The miistake was n(»t attended witli any evil effects : for the 
inid was no sooner applied to the lips of the fainting fair 
tfiMi, than it resuscitated them with an expedition truly 
KirKolona, 
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Order was at leogth restored; the andience took their 
seats ; and the craniological orator held forth m the fbUmrii^ 
terms : — 



CHAPTER XII. 



THE LBOTURB. 



i( 



P 



iHTSIOLOGISTS have been much puaded to aoeoant 
for the varieties of moral character in men^ as veil 
as for the remarkable similarity of habit and diqM>- 
sition in all the individual animals of every other respeetife 
species. A few brief sentences, perspicuously worded, and 
scientifically arranged, will enumerate all the chamcteiutki 
of a lion, or a tiger, or a wolf, or a bear, or a sqnixiely or i 
goat, or a horse, or an ass, or a rat, or a cat^ or a hog^ or a 
dog ; and whatever is physiologically predicted of any indi- 
vidual lion, tiger, wolf, bear, squirrel, goat, horse, aaa, bog; or 
dog, will be found to hold true of all lions, tigers, wohaii 
bears, squirrels, goats, horses, asses, hogs, and dogs, what- 
soever. Now, in man, the very reverse of this appears to bs 
the case ; for he has so few distinct and chaiacteristiG maiks 
which hold true of all his species, that philosophers in all 
ages have found it a task of infinite difficulty to give him a 
definition. Hence one has defined him to be a featktrtm 
bipedf a definition which is equally applicable to an unfladgsl 
fowl : another, to bo an animal which forms cphdom^ tbui 
which nothing can be more inaccurate, for a very small unm- 
her of the species form opinions, and the remainder take Umb 
upon trust, without investigation or inquiry. 

'' Again, man has been defined to be an aninud OuU eanitt 
a stick: an attribute wliich undoubtedly belongs to manod^r 
but not to all men always ; though it uniformly characiflriai 
some of the graver and more imposing varieties, such m phf* 
sicians, oran-outangs, and lords in waiting. 

'* We cannot define man to be a reasoning ahii^pI, fiic vt 
do not dispute that idiots axe men \ to say nothing of that vtf ■ 
numerous description oi peT&on& hvVq ^^i^^vst ^vamlmaiii^j 
Boning animals, and are so deiiOXDMiaX^\v^ ^^\x^sts^»^^iK^«SI 
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of the wodd, who labour, nevertheless, under a very gross 
delusion in that essential particular. 

" It appean to me that man may be correctly defined an 
animal which, without any peculiar or distinguishing faculty 
of its own, is, as it were, a bundle or compound of faculties 
of other animals, by a distinct enumeration of which any 
individual of the species may be satisfactorily described. 
This is manifest even in the ordinary language of conversation, 
when in summing up, for example, the equalities of an accom- 
plishod ci>urtier, we say he has the vanity of a peacock, the 
cunning of a fox, the treachery of an hyaena, the cold-hearted- 
ness of a cat, and the servility of a jackal. That this is 
perfectly consentaneous to scientific truth will appear in the 
farther progress of these observations. 

** Eveiy particular faculty of the mind has its correspond- 
ing organ in the brain. In proportion as any particular 
frealtj or propensity acquires paramoimt activity in any indi- 
ndaal, these oigans develop themselves, and their develop- 
Msnt becomes extemaUy obvious by correspondiutr lumps and 
fc"-*f ^ exuberances and protuberances, on the osseous com- 
pugas of the occiput and sinciput In all animals but man 
the same organ is equally developed in every individual of 
the apedoB : for instance, tliat of migration in the swallow, 
that of destruction in the tiger, that of architecture in the 
r, and that of paternal affection in the bear. Tlie hu- 
bimin, however, consists, as I have said, of a bundle or 
oaopoand of all the fiaculties of all other animals ; and, 
from the greater development of one or more of these, in the 
infinite varieties of combination, result all the peculiarities of 
individual character. 

^ Here is the skull of a beaver, and that of Sir Christopher 
Wren. Vou observe, in both those specimens, the prodigious 
development of the organ of constructiveuess. 

** Here is the skull of a bullfinch, and that of an eminent 
fiddler. You may compare the organ of music 

** Ueie is the skull of a tiger. You observe the organ of 
cvnageu Here is the skull of a fox. You observe the organ 
of plunder. Here b the skull of a peacock. You observe 
the organ of vanity. Here is the skull of an illustrious rob- 
bo; whoy after a long and triumphant proceHs of deYkityi^Wou 
onifdei; wm$ saddenly checked in his career by mesLXA ^ 
m qtuJitjr whereid in pivpaiations of hemp, ^Yu^^Yk, lox 
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the sake of perspicaity, I shall call suspensivenen. Here is 
the skull of a conqueror, who, after overmiming o&venl king- 
doms, burning a number of cities, and causing the deaths of 
two or three millions of men, women, and children^ was 
entombed with all the pageantry of public lamentation, and 
figured as the hero of several thousand odes and a round 
dozen of epics ; while the poor highwayman was twice exe- 
cuted — 



'"At the gallows first, and after in a ballad. 
Sang to a villanoos tune.' 



You observe, in both these skulls, the combined development 
of the organs of carnage, plunder, and vanity, which I have 
separately pointed out in the tiger, the fox, and the peacock. 
The greater enlargement of the organ of vanity in the hero u 
the only criterion .by which I can distinguish them from each 
other. Bom with the same faculties and the same propensi- 
ties, these two men were formed by nature to run the same 
career : the different combinations of external circumstances 
decided the differences of their destinies. 

" Here is the skull of a Newfoundland dog. You obsenre 
the organ of benevolence, and that of attachment. Here is a 
human skull, in which you may observe a very striking nega- 
tion of both these organs ; and an equally striking develop- 
ment of those of destruction, cunning, avarice, and self-lore. 
This was one of the most illustrious statesmen that e?er 
flourished in the page of history. 

** Here is the skiQl of a turnspit, which, after a wretched 
life of dirty work, was turned out of doors to die on a dung- 
hill. I have been induced to preserve it in consequence of 
its remarkable similarity to this, which belonged to a courtly 
poet, wlio having grown gray in flattering the great, was cast 
off in the same manner to perish by the same catastrophe." 

After these, and several other illustrations, during which ike 
skulls were handed round for the inspection of the company, Mr. 
Cranium proceeded thus : — 

" It is obvious from what 1 have stiid that no man can 
hope for worldly honour or advancement, who is not placed 
in such a relation to external circumstances, as may he con- 
sent.in onus to his peculiar cerebral oigans ; and I would adm 
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eroj panni who has the welfiEure of his son at heart, to pro- 
18 eztensiye a collection as possible of the skulls of ani- 
awiy before determining on the choice of a profession, 
to eompaie with the utmost nicety their bumps and protu- 
benneea with those of the skull of his son. If the develop- 
ment of the organ of destruction point out a similarity be- 
tween the youth and the tiger, let him be brought to some 
profeMon (whether that of a butcher, a soldier, or a physician, 
may be regulated by circumstances) in which he may be 
fdrmshed with a licence to kill : as, without such licence the 
indulgence of his natural propensity may lead to the untimely 
nscisnon of his vital thread, ' with edge of penny cord and 
vile reproach.* If he show an analogy with the jackal, let 
all poasible influence be used to procure him a place at court, 
wlim he will infallibly thrive. If his skull bear a marked 
we mblance to that of a magpie, it cannot be doubted that 
lie will prove an admirable lawyer ; and if with this advan- 
tigeoos conformation be combined any similitude to that of 
an owl, very confident hopes may be formed of his becoming 



A furious flourish of music was now heard from the ball- 
room, the Squire having secretly despatched the little butler 
to order it to strike up, by way of a hint to Mr. Cranium to 
finish his harangue. The company took the hint, and ad- 
joomed tnmultuously, having just understood as much of the 
leetnre as furnished them with amusement for the ensuing 
twelvemonth, in feeling the skulls of all their acquaintance. 



CHAPTER XIII. 

THE BALL. 

THE ball-room was adorned with great taste and elegance, 
nnder the direction of Miss Caprioletta and her friend 
Miss Cephahs, who were themselves its most beautiful 
cffaunents, even though romantic Meirion, the pro-eminent in 
kifielineas, sent many of its loveliest daughters to grace the 
•eene. Numberless were the solicitations of the dazzled 
of Cambria for the honour of the two first dances with 
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the one or the other of these faecinatiiig fiieiids ; but litUa 
availed, on this occasion, the pedigree lineally traced from 
Canctacos or King Arthur : their two philosophical loven, 
neither of whom could hare given the least account of his great- 
greatrgrand-iather, had engaged them many days before. Mr. 
Panscope chafed and fretted like liugwy in his bed of rocks, 
when the object of his adoration stood up with his rival : bat 
he consoled himself with a lively damsel firom the vale of 
Edeimion, having first compelled Miss Cephalis to promise 
him her hand for the fourth set. 

The ball was accordingly opened by Miss Caprioletta and 
Mr. Foster, which gave rise to much speculation among the 
Welsh gentry, as to who this Mr. Foster could be ; some of 
the more learned among them secretly resolving to investigate 
most profoundly the antiquity of the name of Foster, and 
ascertain what right a person so denominated could have to 
open the most illustrious of all possible balls with the lovely 
Caprioletta Headlong, the only sister of Harry Headlong, 
Esquire, of Headlong Hall, in the Vale of Uanberris, the 
only surviving male representative of the antediluvian fsLmily 
of Headlong Ap-Ehaiader. 

When the two first dances were ended, Mr. Escot, who did 
not choose to dance with any one but his adorable Cephalis, 
looking round for a convenient seat, discovered Mr. Jenkison 
in a comer by the side of the Peverend Doctor Gaster, who 
was keeping excellent time with his nose to the lively melody 
of the harp and fiddle. 'Mr, Escot seated himself by the ude 
of Mr. Jenkisou, and inquired if he took no part in the amuse- 
ment of the night. 

Mr. Jenkison, — No. The universal cheerfulness of the com- 
pany induces me to rise ; the trouble of such violent exercise 
induces me to sit still. Did I see a young lady in want of a 
partner, gallantry would incite me to offer myself as her 
devoted knight for half an hour : but, as I perceive there are 
enough without me, that motive is null. I have been weigh- 
ing these points pro and con, and remain in statu quo. 

Mr, Escot. — I have danced, contrary to my system, as I 
have done many other things since I have been here, from a 
motive that you will easily guess. (Mr. Jenkison smiled,) I 
have great objections to dancing. The wild and original man 
is a ceJm and contemplative animal The stings of natunl 
appetite alone rouse him to action. He satisfies bis hanger 
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Willi loots Mid froitB, unvitiaied bj the malignant adhibition 
of fiiv, and all iki diabolical processes of elixion and assation : 
he slakes his thiist in the mountain-stieam, cufkfAsaytrai rn 
i«yni%tv#S9 And retains to his peaceful state of meditatiTe 



Mr. JmJouon. — Like the metaphysical statue of Condillac. 

Mr, EmU, — With all its senses and purely natuial feu^ulties 
derelc^ied, certainly. Imagine this tranquil and passionless 
beui^ oocapied in his first meditation on the simple question 
oifrh$r€amIt Whence do I comet And what u the end 
ef muf eaeUnee t Then suddenly place before him a chande- 
Imi; a fiddler, and a magnificent beau in silk stockings and 
immps, bounding, skipping, swinging, capering, and throw- 
ing himself into ten thousand attitudes, till his f^cQ glows 
with feTer, and distils with perspiration : the first impulse 
excited in his mind by such an apparition will be that 
of Tiolent fear, which, by the reiterated perception of its harm- 
lessaesi, will subside into simple astoniedimont. Then let any 
genius, sufficiently powerful to impress on his mind all the 
terms of the communication, impart to him, that after a long 
p roces s of ages, when his race shall have attained what some 
people think proper to denominate a very advanced stage of 
perfectibility, the most favoured and distinguished of the 
community shall meet by hundreds, to grin, and labour, and 
gesticulate, like the phantasma before him, from sunset to 
soniise, while all nature is at rest, and that they shall con- 
sider this a happy and pleasurable mode of existence, and 
furnishing the most delightful of all possible contrasts to what 
they will call his vegetative state : would he not groan from 
his inmost soul for the lamentable condition of his posterity 1 

Mr. Jenkiscn.^1 know not what your wild and original 
man might think of the matter in the abstract ; but compa- 
iBtively, I conceive, he would be better pleased with the 
Tision of such a scene as this, than with that of a party of 
f^iMw (who would have all the advantage of being nearly 
sa wild as himself) dancing their infernal war-dance round a 
midnight fire in a North American forest. 

Mr. Eicot. — Not if you should impart to him the true 
nsiore of both, by laying open to his view the springs of 
aetkni in both parties. 

Mr. Jenidmm. — ^To do this with effect, you must make him 
a ptoiMUid metaphysician, and thus transfer him at once ficoixv 
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his wfld and original state to a yery advanced stage of Intel- 
lectoal progression ; whether that progression be towards good 
•or evil, I leave you and our fiiend Foster to settle between 
you. 

Mr. Escot, — I wish to make no change in his habits and 
feelings, but to give him, hypothelically, so much mental 
illumination, as will enable him to take a clear view of two 
distinct stages of the deterioration of his posterity, that he 
may be enabled to compare them with each other, and with 
his own more happy condition. The Indian, Hftn p.ing round 
the midnight fire, is very fisir deteriorated ; but the magnifi- 
cent beau, dancing to the light of chandeliers, is infinitely 
more so. The Indian is a hunter : he makes gpreat use of fire, 
and subsists almost entirely on animal food. The malevolent 
passions that spring from these pernicious habits involve him 
in perpetual war. He is, therefore, necessitated, for his own 
preservation, to keep all tho energies of his nature in constant 
activity : to this end his midnight war-dance is very power- 
fully subservient, and though in itself a frightful spectacle, is 
at least justifiable on the iron plea of necessity. 

Mr. Jenkison. — On the same iron plea, the modem 
system of dancing is more justifiable. The Indian dances to 
prepare himself for killing his enemy : but while the beau 
and belles of our assemblies dance, they are in the very act of 
killing theirs — time ! — a more inveterate and formidable foe 
than any the Indian has to contend with ; for, however com- 
pletely and ingeniously killed, he is sure to rise again, ** with 
twenty mortal murders on his crown," leading his army of 
blue devils, with ennui in the van, and vapours in the rear. 

Mr. Escot. — Your observation militates on my side of the 
question ; and it is a strong argument in favour of the Indian, 
fliat he has no such enemy to kill. 

Mr. Jenkison. — There is certainly a great deal to be said 
against dancing : there is also a great deal to be said in its 
favour. The first side of the question I leave for the present 
to you : on the latter, I may venture to allege that no amuse- 
ment seems more natural and more congenial to youth than 
this. It has the advantage of bringing young persons of both 
sexes together, in a manner which its publicity renders per 
fectly unexceptionable, enabling them to see and know each 
other better than, perhaps, any other mode of general asso- 
ciation. TSte-d-Utes eae dangerous things. Small feunily par> 
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tic* are too mack under mutual obeervation. A ball-room 
appeals to me almost the only scene uniting that degree of 
iBfekmal and innocent liberty of intercourse, which it is de- 
sirable to promote as much as possible between young persons, 
with that scrupulous attention to the delicacy and propriety 
of femala conduct, which I consider the fundamental basis of 
all oar most valuable social relations. 

Jfr. EmoL — ^There would be some plausibility in your argu- 
moni, if it were not the very essence of this species of inter- 
eoone to exhibit them to each other under false colours. 
Hflte all is show, and varnish, and hypocrisy, and coquetry ;. 
they dreas up their moral character for the evening at the same 
toilfli where they manufacture their shapes and flEU^es. HI- 
temper lies buried under a studied accumulation of smiles. 
EoVy, hatred, and malice retreat from the coimtenance, U> 
entrench themselves more deeply in the heart Treachery 
huks under the flowers of courtesy. Ignorance and folly take 
refiige in that unmeaning gabble which it would be profana- 
tion to call language, and which even those whom long ex- 
perience in *' the dreury intercourse of daily life " has screwed 
op to such a pitch of stoical endurance that they can listen to 
it by the hour, have branded with the ignominious appeUation 
of ** mmall ialL** Small indeed ! — the absolute minimum o£ 
the infinitely little. 

Mr. Jefdason. — Go on. I have said all I intended to say 
on the fiivourable side. I shall have great pleasure in hearing 
yoQ balance the argument. 

Mr. E$coL — I expect you to confess that I Bhall have more 
than balanced it A ball-room is an epitome of all that is- 
moat worthless and unamiable in the great sphere of human 
liia. Every petty and malignant passion is called into play. 
Coquetry is perpetually on the alert to captivate, caprice to 
mollify, and vanity to take offence. One amiable female is 
rendered miserable for the evening by seeing another, whom 
she intended to outshine, in a more attractive dress than her 
own ; while the other omits no method of giving stings to her 
triumph, which she enjoys with all the secret arrogance of an 
orientol sultana. Another is compelled to dance with a 
wtomder ahe abhors. A third has set her heart on dancing 
with a particular partner, perhaps for the amiable motive of 
■DDoying one of her dear friends : not only he does not ask 
haif bat ahe sees him dancing with that identical dear /riend^ 
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whom firom that moment she hates more oordially than evec 
Perhaps, what is worse than all, she has set her heart on le- 
fosing some impertinent fop, who does not give her the 
opportunity. — ^As to the men, the case is very nearly the sune 
with them. To he sure, they have the privilege of making 
the first advances, and are, therefore, less liable to have an 
odious partner forced upon them; though this sometimes 
happens, as I know by woful experience : but it is seldom 
they can procure the very partner they prefer; and whoi 
they do, the absurd necessity of changing every two dances 
forces them away, and leaves them only the miserable alterna- 
tive of taking up with something disagreeable perhaps in itself 
and at all events rendered so by contrast, or of retreating into 
49ome solitary comer, to vent their spleen on the first idle cox- 
comb they can find. 

Mr, Jenkison, — I hope that is not the motive which brings 
you to me. 

Mr, Escot, — Clearly not. But the most afflicting consider- 
ation of all is, that these malignant and miserable feelings 
are masked under that uniform disguise of pretended benevo- 
lence, that fine and delicate irony ^ called politeness, whkh gives 
so much ease and pliability to the mutttal intercourse of cmHaed 
man, and enables him to assume the appearance of eoerg virfiM, 
ioithout the reality of one,* 

The second set of dances was now terminated, and Mi: 
Escot fiew off to reclaim the hand of the beautiful Cephalis, 
with whom he figured away with surprising alacrity, and pro- 
bably felt at least as happy among the chandeliers and silk 
stockings, at which he had just been railing, as he would 
have been in an American forest, making one in an Indian 
ring, by the light of a blazing fire, even though his hand had 
been locked in that of the most beautiful squaw that evor 
listened to the roar of Niagara. 

Squire Headlong was now beset by his maiden aunt. Miss 
Brindle-mew Grimalkin Phoebe Tabitha Ap-Headlong, on one 
side, and Sir Patrick 0*Prism on the other ; the former in- 
sisting that he should immediately procure her a partner ; the 
latter earnestly requesting the same interference in behsJf of 
Miss Philomela Poppyseed. The Squire thought to emanci- 
pate himself firom his two petitioners by making them daiiee 

* RoDStean, Diseonrt ma Ics SoiMioee. 
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With 6iek other ; bat Sir Patrick vehemently pleading a prior 
fB^igemeiity the squire threw his eyes aroond till they alighted 
on Mr. Jenldson and the Reverend Doctor Gaster ; both of 
whom, after waking Ihe latter, he pressed into the service. 
The doctor, arising with a strange kind of guttaral sound, 
which was half a yawn and half a groan, was handed by the 
oificioiis Squire to Miss Philomela, who received him with 
•oUen dignity : she had not yet foigotten his falling asleep 
doling the first chapter of her novel, while she was con- 
descending to detail to him the outlines of four superlative 
volumes. Hie doctor, on his part, had most completely for- 
gotten it ; and though he thought there was something in her 
physiognomy rather more forbidding than usual, he gave 
himself no concern about the cause, and had not the least 
SQS|Hcion that it was at all connected with himself. Miss 
Bruidle-mew was very well contented with Mr. Jenkison, 
and gave him two or three ogles, accompanied by a most 
risible distortion of the countenance which she intended for a 
cap ti v a tiBg smile. As to Mr. Jenkison, it was all one to 
him with whom he danced, or whether he danced or not : 
ke was therefore just as well pleased as if he had been left 
alone in his comer ; which is probably more than could have 
been said of any other human being imder similar circum- 



At the end of the third set, supper was announced ; and 
the patty, pairing off like turtles, adjourned to the suppeiv 
foom. The Squire was now the happiest of mortal men, and 
the little butler the most laborious. The centre of the 
la rge st table was decorated with a model of Snowdon, suiv 
mounted with an enormous artificial leek, the leaves of an- 
gelica, and the bulb of blano-mange. A little way from the 
eammit was a tarn, or mountain-pool, supplied through con- 
esaled tabes with an inexhaustible flow of milk-punch, which, 
dmhing in cascades down the miniature rocks, fell into the 
more capacious lake below, washing the mimic foundations 
of Headlong HaU. The reverend doctor handed Miss Philo- 
mela to the chair most conveniently situated for enjoying this 
interestiiig scene, protesting he had never before been sufll- 
ck ' nt ly impressed with the magnificence of that mountain, 
wfaidi he how perceived to be well worthy of all the fame it 
bad obtained. 

** Now, when they had eaten and weie satiafted,** &<^qxi% 
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Headlong called on Mr. Chromatic for a song ; who, with the 
assistance of his two accomplished daughterSi r^;aled the etia 
of the company with the foUowing 

TERZETTO/ 

Gray Twilight, from her shadowy hill, 

IKsoolonrs Nature's vernal bloom. 
And sheds on ^ve, and field, and rill. 

One placid tint of deepening gloom. 

The sailor sighs *mid shoreless seas. 
Touched by the thought of friends afar, 

fiiB, fanned by ocean's flowing breeze, 
He gazes on the western sUtr, 

The wanderer hears, in pensive dream. 

The accents of the last farewell, 
As. pausing by the mountain stream. 

He listens to the evening bell. 

This terzetto was of course much applauded ; Mr. Mile- 
stone observing, that he thought the figure in the last vene 
would have been more picturesque, if it had been represented 
with its arms folded and its back against a tree ; or leaning 
on its staff, with a cockle-shell in its hat, like a pilgrim of 
ancient times. 

Mr. Chromatic professed himself astonished tliat a gentle- 
man of genuine modem taste, like Mr. Milestone, should 
consider the words of a song of any consequence whatever, 
seeing that they were at the best only a species of pegs, for 
the more convenient suspension of crotchets and quavers. 
This remark drew on him a very severe reprimand from Mr. 
Mac Laurel, who said to him, '^ Dinna ye ken, sir, that soond 
is a thing utterly worthless in itsel, and only effectual in 
agreeable excitements, as far as it is an aicho to sense 1 Is 
there ony soond mair mceserablo an* peetifu' than the scrape 
o' a feddle, when it does na touch ony chord i' the humaa 
sensorium ] Is there ony mair divine than the deep note o' 
a bagpipe, when it breathes tlie auncient meelodies o' leeberty 
an' love ? It is true, there are peculiar trains o' feeling an' 
sentiment, which parteecular combinations o' meelody are 
calculated to excite ; an' sae far music can produce its effect 
without words : but it does na follow, that^ when ye poi 

* Imitated from a passage in the Puigatorio of Danto. 
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words to it, it becomes a matter of indefference what they 
are; for a gade strain of impassioned poetry will greatly 
increase the effect, and a tessue o' nonsensical doggrel will 
destroy it a'thegither. Noo, as gude poetry can produce its 
effect without music, sae will gude music without poetry; 
and as gude music will be mair pooerfu' by itseF than wi' 
bad poetry, sae will gude poetry than wi' bad music : but, 
when ye put gude music an* gude poetry thegither, ye pro- 
duce the divinest compound o' sentiments harmony that can 
possibly find its way through the lug to the saul/' 

Mr. Chromatic admitted that there was much justice in 
these observations, but still maintained the subserviency of 
poetry to music. Mr. Mac Laurel as strenuously maintained 
the contrary ; and a furious war of words was proceeding to 
perilous lengths, when the Squire interposed his authority 
towards the reproduction of peace, which was forthwith con- 
cluded, and all animosities drowned in a libation of milk- 
punch, the Reverend Doctor Gaster officiating as high priest 
on the occasion. 

Mr. Chromatic now requested Miss Caprioletta to favour 
the company with an air. The young lady immediately 
complied, and sung the following simple 

BALLAD. 

** O Mary, my sister, thy sorrow give o'er, 
I soon shall return, girl, and leave thee no more : 
Bat with children so fair, and a husband so kind, 
I shall feel less regret when I leave thee behind. 

" I have made thee a bench for the door of thy cot. 
And more would 1 give thee, but more 1 have not : 
Sit and think of me there, in the warm summer day. 
And give me three kisses, my labour to pay." 

She gave him three kisses, and forth did he fare, 
And long did he wander, and no one knew where ; 
And long from her cottage, through sunshine and rain. 
She watched his Return, out he came not again. 

Her children grew up, and her husband grew gray ; 
She sate on the bench through the long sunmier day : 
One evening, when twilight was deep on the shore, 
There came an old soldier, and stood by the door. 

In English he spoke, and none knew what he said. 
But her oatcake and milk on the table she spread ; 
Then he sate to his sapper, and bUthely he sung. 
And the knew the dear sounds o[ her own native toug^Q \ 

5 
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" O rich are the feasts in the Englishman's haU, 
And the wine sparkles bright in the goblets of Granl : 
But their mingled attractions I well could withstand. 
For the milk and the oatcake of Meirion's dear land.** 

** And ait thou a Welshman, old soldier?** she cried. 
" Many years have I wandered," the stranger replied : 
** 'Twixt Danube and Thames many rivers there oe, 
But the bright waves of Cynfael are fairest to me. 

** I felled the gray oak, ere I hastened to roam. 
And I fashioned a bench for the door of my home ; 
And well my dear sister my labour repaid. 
Who gave me three kisses when first it was made. 

** In the old English soldier thy brother appears : 
Here is gold in subundance, the savins of years : 
Give me oatcake and milk in return for my store. 
And a seat by thy side on the bench at the door.'* 

Various other soDgs succeeded, which, as we are not com- 
posing a song book, we shall lay aside for the present 

An old squire, who had not missed one of these anniversa- 
ries, during more than half a century, now stood up, and 
filling a half-pint bumper, pronounced, with a stentorian 
voice — " To the immortal memory of Headlong Ap-Rhaiader, 
and to the health of his noble descendant and worthy repre- 
sentative !" This example was followed by all the gentlem^ 
present. The harp stmck up a triumphal strain; and, the 
old squire alnvuly mentioned vociferating the first stave, they 
sang, or rather roared, the following 

CHORUS. 

Hail to the Headlone ! the Headlong Ap-Headlong ! 
All hail to the Headlong, tho Headlong Ap-Headlong ! 

The Headlong Ap-Headlong 

Ap-Breakneck Ap-Headlong 
Ap-Cataract ApPistyll Ap-lUiaiadcr Ap-Headlong ! 

The bright bowl we steep iu the name of the Headlong : 
Let the you t lis pleilgc it deep to the Headlong Ap-Headloi^ 

And tho rosy-lipped lasses 

Touch the brim as it passes. 
And kiss the red tide for the Headlong Ap-HeadkMB^ ! 

The loud harp resounds in the hall of the Headlong : 
The light step rebounds in the hall of the Headkiig : 

Where shall music invite us, 

Or beauty delight us. 
If not in the hail ol the H^eadiong A^Headloag? 
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Hun ! to tbe hMlth of the Hoadlong Ap-Headlong ! 
Fill t^ bowl, fiU in floods, to die beidth ol the Headlong 

TOl the stream mby-glowii^ 

On all sides overflowing, 
8haD fall in cascades to the health of the Headlong ! 

The Headlonff Ap-Headlong 

Ap-Breakneck Ap>Headlong 
Ap-Cataract Ap-Pistyll Ap>Rhaiader Ap>Headlong ! 

8({uirc HeadloDg returned thanks with au appropriate liba- 
tion, and the company ro adjourned to the ball-room, where 
ihnj kept it up till sun-rise, when the little butler summoned 
them to breakfast. 



CHAPTER XIV. 

THK PROP0HAL8. 

THE ehoros, which celebrated the antiquity of her lineage, 
had been ringing all night in the ears of Miss Brindle- 
mew Grimalkin Phoebe Tabitha Ap-Ueadlong, when 
taking the 8<|uire aside, while the visitors were sipping their 
loa and ooffeo, " Nephew Harry," said she, " 1 have been 
Brjting your behanour, during the several stages of the ball 
ati^l supper ; and, though I cannot tax you with any want uf 
isdlantiy, for you are a very gallant young man, nephew 
Harry, very gallant — I wish 1 could say as much for every 
one ** (added she, throwing a spiteful look towards a distant 
eiimer, where Mr. Jenkison was sitting with great mmchalance, 
and at the moment dipping a rusk in a cup of chocolate) ; 
*' but I lament to perceive that you were at least as pleasid 
with your lakes of milk-punch, and your bottles of Cham- 
pai^Bc and Burgundy, as with any of your delightful partners. 
Xow, though I can readily excuse this degree of incombusti- 
biiity in ilu^ descendant of a fieunily so remarkable in all ages 
iat ppinonal beauty as ours, yet I lament it exceedingly, 
wbsii I eonnder tliat, in coi^unction with your present pre- 
diiaction for the easy life of a bachelor, it may j)088ibly prove 
the means of ctoang our ancient genealogical tree, which 
has ila rool% if I maj bo apeak^ in tlie fbundaiAona oi \^^ 

5— a 
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world. !«.> trnninate suddenly in a point : unless yoa fed 
Tomself moved by my exhortations to follow the example of 
all yoor ancestors, by c}i«x>fiing yourself a fitting and suit- 
able helpmate to immortalize the pedigree of HeadloDg Ap- 
Khaiader. 

"' Egad r said S«inire Headlong, *• that is very true. FD 
marry directly. A irood. opportunity to fix on some one, now 
they are all here ; and 111 pop the qnestion without further 
ceremony." 

•^ What think yoa," said the old lady, " of Miss Xumy 
Glyn-Du, the lineal descemiant of Llewelyn Ap-Yorwertlir 

'' She won't d«>,'' said JN^oire Headlong. 

'• 'W'hat say yoa. then," said the lady, '* to ^Sfiss WiUiams, 
of P'-intTglasrhvdvrallt, the descendant of the ancient funily 
of f 

" I don't like her,"* said Squire Headlong ; " and as to ha 
ancient family, that is a matter of no consequence. I hare 
antiquity enough for two. They are all modems, people of 
ye*t*;rday, in comparison with us. ^NThat signify six or seven 
centuries, which are the most they can make up f * 

*' Why, to be sure,*' said the aunt, " on that view of the 
question, it is of no c«:>nsequence. Wliat think you, then, of 
Misc> Owen, of Nidd-y-Gygfraen 1 She will have six thousand 
a year." 

" I would not have her," said Squire Headlong, " if she 
had fifty. 1*11 think of somebody presently. I should like 
to be married on the same day with Caprioletta." 

" Caprioletta !" said Miss Brindle-mew ; " without my 
l)eing consulted !" 

" C/onsulted !" said the Squire : " I was commissioned to tell 
you, but somehow or other I let it slip. However, she is 
going to be married to my friend Mr. Foster, the philosopher." 

" Oh !" said the maiden aunt, " that a daughter of oor 
ancient family should marry a philosopher ! It is enough to 
make the bones of all the Ap-Khaiaders turn in their graves T 

" I hapi>en to be more enlightened," said Squire Headlonf^ 
" than any of my ancestors were. Besides, it is CaprioletU'a 
afiair, not mine. I tell you, the matter is settled, fixed, 
determined ; and so am I, to be married on the same day. 
I don't know, now I think of it, whom I can choose bettor 
than one of the daughters of my friend Chromatic." 

*^A Saxon f ' said tiie amit, tMcnin^ up her noee, and 
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commenciDg a yehement remonstrance; but the Squire, ex- 
daimmg *' Music has charms !'' flew over to Mr. Chromatic, 
and, with a hearty slap on the shoulder, asked him ** ho\y he 
should like him for a son-in-law V* Mr. Chromatic, rubbing 
his shoulder, and highly delighted with the proposal, answered, 
"Very much indeed :*' but, proceeding to ascertain which of 
his daughters had captivated the Squire, the Squire demurred, 
and was unable to satisfy his curiosity. " I hope," said Mr. 
Chromatic, " it may be Tenorina ; for I imagine Graziosa has 
conceived a penchant for Sir Patrick OTrism." — " Tenorina, 
exactly," said Squire Headlong ; and became so impatient to 
biing the matter toi a conclusion, that !Nfr. Chromatic under- 
took to communicate with his daughter immediately. The 
young lady proved to be as ready as the Squire, and the pre- 
liminaries were arranged in little more than five minutes. 

Mr. Chromatic*s words, that he imagined his daughter 
-Graziosa had conceive^l a penchant for Sir Patrick O'Prism, 
were not lost on the Squire, who at once determined to have 
as many companions in the scrape as possible, and who, as 
soon as he could tear himself from Mrs. Headlong elect, took 
three flying bounds across the room to the baronet, and said, 
** So, Sir Patrick, I find you and I are going to be married V* 

"Are we ?" said Sir Patrick : " then sure won't 1 "svlsh you 
joy, and myself too? for this is the first I have heard of it." 

" Well," said Squire Headlong, " I liave made up my mind 
to it, and you must not disappoint me." 

" To be sure I won't, if I can help it," said Sir Patrick ; 
" and I am very much obliged to you for taking so much 
trouble ott' my hands. And pray, now, who is it that I am 
to be metamorphosing into Lady 0' Prism V 

" Miss Graziosa Chromatic," said the squire. 

" Och violet and vermilion !" said Sir Patrick ; " though 
I never thought of it before, I dare say she will suit me as 
▼ell as another : but then you must persuade the ould Orpheus 
to draw out a few notes of rather a more magical description 
than those he is so fond of scraping on his crazy violin." 

" To be sure he shall," said the Squire ; and, immediately 
returning to Mr. Chromatic, concluded the negotiation for Sir 
Patrick as expeditiously as he had done for himself 

The Squire next addressed himself to Mr. Escot : " Here 
•w three couple of us going to throw oflf together, with the 
fi«vercnd Doctor Gaster for whipper-in : now, I think "jou 
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cannot do better than make the firaith with Mias Cephalis p 
and then, as my flEither-in-law that is to be would say, we ahill 
compose a very harmonious octaye." 

'* Indeed," said l^Ir. Escot, " nothing would be move agree- 
able to both of OS than sudi an anangemeni : but the old 
gentleman, since I first knew him, has changed, like the lest 
of the world, very lamentably for the worse : now, we wish 
to bring him to reason, if possible, though we mean to diB> 
pense with his consent, if he should prove much longer re- 
fractory." 

" 111 settle him," said Squire Headlong ; and immediately 
posted up to Mr. Cranium^ informing hinv that four maniigeB 
were about to take place by way of a meny winding up of 
the Christmas festivities. 

" Indeeil !" said Mr. Cranium ; " and who are the paitieef 

*' In the tiist place," said the squire, " my sister and Mr. 
Foster : in the s^^ond. Miss Graziosa Chromatic and Sir 
Patrick O'Prism : in the third. Miss Tenorina Chromatic and 
your humble ser>-ant : and in the fourth — to which, by-the- 

by, vour consent is wanted " 

" "Oho !" said Mr. Cranium. 

" Your daughter," said Squire Headlong. 

" And Mr. Pansoope ?" said Mr. Cranium. 

" And Mr. Escot/' said Squire Headlong. " What would 
you have better ? He has ten thousand virtues." 

*' So has Mr. Panscope," said ^li. Cranium ; " he has ten 
thousand a vear." 

" Virtues ?'' said Stjuire Headlong. 

" Pounds,'' said Mr. Cranium. 

" I have set luy mind on Mr. Escot," said the Squire. 

** 1 am much obliged to you," said Mr. Cranium, "for 
dethroning me from my paternal authority." 

** Who fished you out of the water?" said Squire Headr 
long. 

" What is that to the purpose ?" said Mr. Cranium. **Thi 
\yliole process of the action was mechanical and neoeswy* 
The application of the poker necessitated the ignitioii 
of the powder : the ignition necessitated the explosion : th* 
explosion necessitated my sudden fright, which neceeeitatBd 
my sudden jimip, which, from a necessity equally pow«fii]^ 
was in a curvilinear ascent : the descent, being in a eoo^ 
sponding curve, and commencing at a point peipendicukr lo> 
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the ttctreme line of the edge of the tower, I was, by the 
neceadty of gxavitation, attracted, first, through the iyj, and 
seoondly through the hazel, and thirdly through the ash, into 
the water beneath. The moliye or impulse thus adhibited 
in the person of a drowning man, was as powerful on his 
material compages as the force of gravitation on mine ; and 
he ooold no more help jumping into the water than I could 
help iklling into it/' 

" All perfectly true," said Squire Headlong ; ** and, on the 
nme principle, you make no distinction between the man who 
ktmrhii you down and him who picks you up.'' 

*' I make this distinction,*' said Mr. Cranium, '* that I ayoid 
the former as a machine containing a peculiar ccUaballUm 
qomiity, which I have found to be not consentaneous to my 
mode of pleasurable existence ; but I attach no moral merit 
or demtait to either of them, as these terms are usually 
employed, seeing that they are equally creatures of necessity, 
■nd must act as they do from the nature of their organization. 
I DO more blame or praise a man for what is called vice or 
Tirtue, than I tax a tuft of hemlock with malevolence or dis- 
cover great philanthropy in a held of prjtatocs. seeing that the 
men and the plants are equally incapacitated, by their original 
internal organization, and the combinations and modifications 
uf external circumstances, from being anything but what they 
are. Quod vidus/aUare necesse est" 

" Yet you destroy the hemlock," said Hquire Headlong, 
** and cultivate tlie potato : that is my way, at least." 

"* I do," said Mr. Cranium ; '* because I know that the 
farinaceous qualities of the ]>otato will tend to preserve the 
great re«|uisites of unity and coalescence in the various con- 
•tituent portions of my animal republic ; and that the hem- 
lock, if gathered by mistake for parsley, chopped up small 
with butter, and eaten with a boiled chicken, woiild necessitate 
a greet derangement, and perliaps a total decomposition, of 
my corporeal mechanism." 

•• Very well," said the squire ; " then you are necessitated 
to like Mr. Kscot better than ^Ir. Panscope V 

**Tliet is a nan sequitur^'* said Mr. Cranium, 
rf ** Then this is a uqaUur" said the Squire : " your daughter 
end Mr. £eoot are necessitated to love one another : and, 
VBleii joa feel necessitated to adhibit your consent, they will 
Isel DeneMJtatod to dispense with it; since it does appear to 
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moral and political economists to be essentially inherent in 
the eternal fitness of things." 

Mr. Cranium fell into a profound reverie : emeiging from 
which, he said, looking Squire Headlong full in the fiioe, "Do 
you think Mr. Escot would give me that skull f 
Skull !" said Squire Headlong. 
Yes," said Mr. Cranium, '' the skull of Cadwallader." 
To be sure he will," said the squire. 

" Ascertain the point," said Mr. Cranium. 

" How can you doubt it V* said the squire. 

'* I simply know," said Mr. Cranium, ** that if it were ones 
in my possession, I would not part with it for any acquisition 
on earth, much less for a wife. I have had one : and, as 
marriage has been compared to a pill, I can very safely assert 
tliat one is a dose ; and my reason for thinking that he will 
not part with it is, that its extraordinary magnitude tends to 
support his system, as much as its very marked protuberances 
tend to support mine ; and you know his own system is of 
<ill things the dearest to every man of liberal thinking and a 
philosophical tendency." 

The squire flew over to Mr. Escot. " I told you," said be, 
'' I would settle him : but there is a very hard condition 
attached to bis compliance." 

" I submit to it," said Mr. Escot, " be it what it may." 

*' Nothing less," said Squire Headlong, " than the absolnte 
and unconditional surrender of the skull of Cadwallader." 

" I resign it," said Mr. Escot 

" The skull is yours," said the Squire, skipping over to Mr. 
Cranium. 

" I am perfectly satisfied," said Mr. Cranium. 

'' The lady is yours," said the Squire, skipping back to Ml 
Escot. 

'' I am the happiest man alive," said Mr. Escot 

" Come," said the Squire, " then there is an amelioration in 
the state of the sensitive man." 

" A slight oscillation of good in the instance of a soUtaiy 
individual," answered Mr. Escot, " by no means affects the 
solidity of my opinions concerning the general deteriontion 
oi the civilized world ; which when I can be induced to con- 
template with feelings of satisfaction, 1 doubt not but that 1 
may be persuaded to he in love with tortures, and to think chari- 
tahhf of the rack." • 

* Jeremy Taylor. 
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Saying these woids, he flew off as nimbly as Squire Head- 
long hiinBelf, to impart the happy intelligence to his beautiful 
Cephalis. 

Mr. Cranium now walked up to Mr. Panscope, to condole 
with him on the disappointment of their mutual hopes. Mr. 
Panscope b^ged him not to distress himself on the subject, 
observing, that the monotonous system of female education 
brought every individual of the sex to so remarkable an ap- 
proximation of similarity, that no wise man would suffer him- 
self to be annoyed by a loss so easily repaired ; and that there 
was much truth, though not much elegance, in a remark 
which ho had heard made on a similar occasion by a post- 
captain of his acquaintance, ** that there never was a fish taken 
<mt of the sea, but left another as good behind/' 

Mr. Cranium replied, that no two individuals having all the 
organs of the skull similarly developed, the universal resem- 
blance of which Mr. Panscope had spoken could not possibly 
exist. Mr. Panscope rejoined ; and a long discussion ensued, 
concerning the comparative influence of natural organization 
and artificial education, in which the beautiful Cephalis was 
totally lost sight of, and which ended, as most controversies 
do, by each party continuing firm in his own opinion, and 
professing his profound astonishment at the blindness and 
prejudices of the other. 

In the meanwhile, a great confusion had arisen at the outer 

♦loors, the departure of the ball-visitors being impeded by a 

circumstance which the experience of ages had discovered no 

means to obviate. The grooms, coachmen, and postilions, 

were all drunk. It was proposed that the gentlemen should 

officiate in their places : but the gentlemen were almost all in 

the same condition. This was a fearful dilemma : but a very 

diligent investigation brought to light a few servants and a 

few gentlemen not above half-seas over ; and by an equitable 

distribution of these rarities, the greater part of the guests 

were enabled to set forward, with very nearly an even chance 

of not having their necks broken before they reached home. 
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fX^HE sms^ i2>i li» suics p^rtr c€ j^akisopiMas and dilet- 
I "^jota w^^ hxii j£^ ir poaoefBl poBBBBon of Headlong 
Ha^ : tstL ki iht imns uftde a point of iieTer loong 
^ iz^.'BK>£i IB iL^ Momp^iitf Tri*gi c4 a f^Tcviite object, be did 
lioc £:;:firT zaki.T dkT? :•:' <^«k:v be€c4^ the ^nntoal meta- 
m.'jnfUJsix^ cf rtgti iz.M k^zt v^as e^Klcd Lv the clencal dex- 

LziSKniifeiciT af>? tl<? ormKOT. ihe vb*.>ie panj dispeised, 
iL^ ^'.Tiire Laring ils^ exmctei &cia eTay one of his chosen 
gix€3t9 a p>>eisiT<r prcnii^: v.< i^^^s&iEinKe in August, when they 
wifji^i be hirUeT trebled, in ixs rx^ dppropmte season, to ibnn 
a €oiT%et judgmeDt of Cambci&n kospitaHtr. 

Mj. Jenkison sLcok LiiKis a: parting with his two brother 
pLil'-^-phf-rs. " Acoirdin^ lo joui respectiTe systems,*' said 
hfr. *' I ooiiht to eoBgrainlatc- yy on a change for the better, 
which I ao mcf^t Cf^rdially : iind lo condole with you on a 
clian^fr for the woKe, ih.ugh, when 1 consider whom yon 
havff cL'.*en^ I should violate every principle of probabiUtyin 
doing b*j.^ 

" YoQ will ihj well," said ^Ir. Foster, ^ to follow our example. 
The ''Xtenaive circle of general philanthropy, which, in the 
pre^^.-Dt advanced <t^e of human nature, comprehends in its 
circumference the destinies of the whole species, originated, 
and still proceeds, frc^m that narrower circle of domestic affec- 
tion, which first set limits to the empire of selfishness, and, 
by purifying the passions and enlarging the affections of 
mankind, haa given to the views of benevolence an incieaaing 
and illimitable expansion, which will finally diffuse happiness 
and i>* ace r>ver the whole surface of the world." 

" The affection," said >Ir. Escot, " of two congenial spints, 
united, not by legal bondage and superstitious impoetuie, hot 
by mutual confidence and reciprocal virtues, is the only 
counterbalancing consolation in this scene of mischief ai^ 
misery. But how rarely is this the case according to the 
present system of marriage ! So far ^m being a centol 
]>oint of expansion to the great circle of universal beneyolence, 
it serves only to concentrate the feelings of natural sympathy 
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in the reflected selfishness of feunily interest, and to substitute 
for the kumani tUkil tdienum puio of youthful philanthropy, 
the charity begins at home of maturer years. And what 
accession of individual happiness is acquired by this oblivion 
of the general good? Luxury, despotism, and avarice have 
to aeixed and entangled nine hundred and ninety-nine out of 
every thousand of the human race, that the matrimonial com- 
pact, which ought to be the most easy, the most free, and the 
most simple of all engagements, is become the most slavish 
and complicated, — a mere question of finance, — a system of 
baigain, and barter, and conmierce, and trick, and chicanery, 
and dissimulation, and fraud. Is there one instance in ten 
thousand, in which the buds of first affection are not most 
cmelly and hopelessly blasted, by avarice, or ambition, or 
arbitimry power) Females, condemned during the whole 
flower of their youth to a worse than monastic celibacy, 
irrevocably debarred from the hope to which their first affec- 
tions pointed, will, at a certain period of life, as the natural 
delicacy of taste and feeling is gradually worn away by the 
attrition of society, become willing to take up with any cox- 
comb or scoundrel, whom that merciless and mercenary gang 
uf cold-blooded -slaves and assassins, called, in the oidinary 
prostitution of language, friends, may agree iu designating as a 
yrudoit choice, — Young men, on the other hand, are driven by 
the same vile superstitions from the company of the most 
Amiable and modest of the opposite sex, to that of those 
miserable victims and outcasts of a world which dares to call 
itself virtuous, whom that very society whose pernicious insti- 
tutions first caused their aberrations, — consigning them, with- 
i>ut one tear of pity or one struggle of remorse, to penury, 
infamy, and disease, — condemns to bear the burden of its own 
atrocious absurdities ! Thus, the youth of one sex is consumed 
in alftvery, disappointment, and spleen ; that of the other, in 
fitantic folly and selfish intemperance : till at length, on the 
necks of a couple so enfeebled, so perverted, so distempered 
both in body and soul, society throws the yoke of marriage : 
that yoke which, once riveted on the necks of its victims, 
i-liagB to them Uke the poisoned garments of Nessus or Medea. 
What can be expected from these ill-assorted yoke-fellows, 
but that, like two ill-tempered hounds, coupled by a tyrannical 
spottonaii, they should drag on their indissoluble fetter, 
sftariing and growling, and pulling in different directions? 
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What can be expected for their wretched ofispringy bat sick- 
ness and suffering, premature decrepitude, and untimely death f 
In this, as in every other institution of civilized society, 
avarice, luxury, and disease constitute the triangular har- 
mony of the life of man. Avarice conducts him to the abyss 
of toil and crime ; luxury seizes on his ill-gotten spoil ; and, 
while he revels in her enchantments, or groans b^eatii her 
tyranny, disease bursts upon him, and sweeps him from the 
-earth." 

" Your theory," said Mr. Jenkison, " forms an admirable 
counterpoise to your example. As 'far as I am attracted by 
the one, I am repelled by the other. Thus, the scales of my 
philosophical balance remain eternally equiponderant, and I 
see no reason to say of either of them, OIXETAI BI2 aIa 
AO." * 



* It descends to the shades : or, in other words, U goes to the devS. 
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PREFACE 
TO THE EDITION PUBLISHED IN 1866.t 

•*"m yrELINCOURT" was first published thirty-nine years 

1 V I ^^' ^^^^y changes have since occurred, social, me- 

chanical, and political. The boroughs of Onevote and 

Tkieevotes have been extinguished : but there remain boroughs 
of Few^'otes, in which Sir Oran Haut-ton might still find a free 
and enlightened constituency. Beards disfigure the face, and 
tobacco poisons the air, in a degree not then imagined. A 
boT, with a cigar in his mouth, was a phenomenon yet un- 
born. Multitudinous bubbles have been blown and have 
bunt : sometimes prostrating dupes and impostors together ; 
•omeiimes leaving a colossal jobber upright in his triumphal 
chariot, which has crushed as many victims as the car of 
•loggemaut. Political mountebanks have founded profitable 
investments on public gullibility. British colonists have been 
ci»mpelled to emancipate their slaves ; and foreign slave 
labour, under the pretext of free trade, has been brought to 
bear against them by the friends of liberty. The Court is 
more moral : therefore, the public is more moral ; moro 
decorous, at least, in external semblance, wherever the hom- 
age, which Hypocrisy pays to Virtue, can yield any profit to 
the professor ; but always ready for the same reaction, with 
which the profligacy of the Restoration roUed, like a spring- 
tile, over the Puritanism of the Commonwealth. The pro- 
of intellect, with all deference to those who believe in 



* Hie following is the motto of the title-paffe of the fint edition : — 
** Xo«i ooQS moqaoms des Paladins I quana cea maximea roman- 

k devenir ridicules, ce changement fut moina 
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it, is not quite so obvious as the piofipress of mechanics. The 
'* reading public " has increased its capacity of swallow, in a 
proportion far exceeding that of its digestion. Thirty-nine 
years ago, steam-boats were just coming into action, and the 
railway locomotive was not even thought of Now everybody 
goes everywhere : going for the sake of going, and lejoiciDg 
in the rapidity with which they accomplish nothing. On wt, 
mais on ne voyage pas. Strenuous idleness drives us on the 
wings of steam in boats and trains, seeking the art of enjoying 
life, which, after all, is in the regulation of the mind, and 
not in the whisking about of the body.* Of the disputants 
whose opinions and public characters (for I never trespassed 
on private life) were shadowed in some of the persons of the 
story, almost all have passed &om the diurnal scene. Many 
of the questions, discussed in the dialogues, have more of 
general than of temporary application, and have still their ad- 
vocates on both sides : and new questions have arisen, which 
furnish abundant argument for similar conversations, and of 
which I may yet, perhaps, avail myself on some future occasion. 

THE AUTHOR OF "HEADLONG HALL" 
March, 1856. 



CHAPTER L 

ANTHELIA. 



ANTHELTA MELINCOURT, at the age of twenty-one, 
was mistress of herself and of ten thousand a year, and of 
a very ancient and venerable castle in one of the wildest 
valleys in Westmoreland. It follows of course, without reference 
to her personal qualifications, that she had a very numerous lifd 
of admirers, and equally of course that there were both Irish- 
men and clergymen among them. The young lady neverthe- 
less possessed sufHcient attractions to kindle the flames of 
disinterested passion ; and accordingly we shall venture to 
6U]>i)08e, that there was at least one in the number of her 
sighing swains with whom her rent-roll and her old castle 
were secondary considerations; and if the candid reader 
should esteem this supposition too violent for the probabilitiee 
of daily experience in this calculating age, he will at letii 

^ Hot, Epiftt. I. U. 27-30, 
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tioneede it to that degree of poetical licence which is invari- 
ably accorded to a tale founded on facts. 

Melinoourt Castle had been a place of considerable strength 
in thoM golden days of feudal and royal prerogative, when 
no man was safe in his own house unless he adopted every 
possible precaution for shutting out all his neighbours. It 
is; therefore, not surprising, that a rock, of which three sides 
were perpendicular, and which was only accessible on the 
fourth by a narrow ledge, forming a natural bridge over a 
tremendous chasm, was considered a very enviable situation 
fijir a gentleman to build on. An impetuous torrent boiled 
Uuongh the depth of the chasm, and after eddying round the 
bate of the castle rock, which it almost insulated, disappeared 
in the obscurity of a woody glen, whose mysterious recesses, 
by popular suq)er8tition formerly consecratc^l to tho devil, are 
BOW fearlessly explored by the solitary angler, or laid open to 
view by the more profane hand of the picturesque tourist, 
who contrives, by the magic of his pencil, to transport their 
pimantic terrors from the depths of mountain-solitude to the 
gay and cDwded, though not very wholesome, atmosphere of 
a m<Hrc»p(ditan exhibition. 

Tho narrow ledge, which formed the only naturd access 
to the castle- rock, had been guarded by every impediment 
which the genius of fortification c^juld oppose to tho progress 
of the hungry Scot, who might be disposed, in his neighbourly 
way, to drop in without invitation and carouse at the expense 
o( the owner, rewanling him, as usual, for his extorted hospi- 
tality, by cutting liis throat and setting lire to his house. A 
drawbridge ovor the chasm, backed by a double portcuUis, 
preseoU?<l the only mode of admi.<^iou. In this secure retreat 
thai strongly guarded both by nature and art, and always 
f4«iitifully victualled for a siege, lived the lords of Melinoourt 
in all the luxury of rural seclusion, throwing open their gales 
00 occasional halcyon days to regiUe all the peasants and mount- 
Uineera of tho vicinity with roasted oxen and vats of October. 

When these times of danger and turbulence had passed, 
M«lincf>urt (jastle was not, as most of its brother edilices 
WfrfH, utterly <ieserted. The drawbridge, indeed, became^ 
paduolly divorced from its chains ; the double portcullis 
disappeared ; the turrets and battlements were abandoned to . 
the owl and the ivy ; and a very spacious wing was leil free 
to the leUlement of a colony of ghosts, which, accoidJoi^ \a 
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the report of the peasantry and the domestics, very soon took 
possession, and retained it most pertinaciously, notwithstand- 
ing the pious incantations of the neighbouring vicar, the 
Keverend Mr. Portpipe, who often pass^ the night in one of 
the dreaded apartments over a blazing fire with the same 
invariable exorcising apparatus of a laige venison pasty, a 
little Prayer-book, and three bottles of Madeira : for the 
reverend gentleman sagaciously observed, that as he had 
always found the latter an infallible charm against blue devils, 
he had no doubt of its proving equally efficacious against 
black, white, and gray. In this opinion experience seemed 
to confirm him ; for though he always maintamed a becoming 
silence as to the mysteries of which he was a witness during 
his spectral vigils, yet a very correct inference might be drawn 
from the fact, that he was always found in the morning com- 
fortably aslet^p in his large arm-chair, with the dish scraped 
clean, the three bottles empty, and the Prayer-book clasped 
and folded precisely in the same state and place in which it 
had lain the preceding night. 

But the larger and more commodious part of the castle 
continue! I still to be inhabited ; and w^hile one half of the 
cflifico wiL^ fast improving into a picturesque ruin, the other 
was as rapidly degenerating, in its interior at least, into a 
comfortable modem dwelling. 

In this romantic seclusion Anthelia was bom. Her mother 
died in giving her birth. Her father. Sir Henry Melincouit^ 
a man of great ucquiremeuts, and of a retired disposition, 
devoted liimself in solitude to the cultivation of his daughtei's 
understanding ; for he was one of those who maintained the 
heretical notion that women are, or at least may be, rational 
beings ; though, from the great pains usually taken in what is 
callcKl education to make them otherwise, there are unfortu- 
nately very few examples to warrant the truth of the theory. 

The majestic forms and wild energies of Nature that sur- 
rounded her from her infancy, impressed their character on 
her mind, comnmnicating to it all their own wildness, and 
more than their own beauty. Far removed from the pageantiy 
of courts and cities, her infant attention was awakened to 
spectacles more interesting and more impressive : the misty 
mountain-top, the ash-fringed precipice, the gleaming catanct^ 
the deep and shadowy glen, and the fantastic magnificenoa 
of the mountain clouds. The murmur of the woods, the mill 
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the winda, and the tnmoltaoiis dashing of the tonente, 
e the fint music of her childhood. A feailess wanderer 
mg these romantic soUtndee, the spirit of mountain liherty 
Med itself through the whole tenor of her feelings, modelled 
■jrmmetry of h^ form, and illumined the ex pre ss i ve bat 
inine brilliancy of her features : and when she had attained 
ige at which the mind expands itself to the fascinations 
oetrjy the muses of Italy became the chosen companions 
wr inmderings, and nourished a naturally susceptible 
[ination by conjuring up the splendid visions of chivalry 
hantment in scenes so congenial to their development, 
seldom that the presence of a visitor dispelled the 
ade of Melincourt ; and the few specimens of the living 
d with whom its inmates held occasional intercourse, 
of the usual character of country acquaintance, not 
dated to leave bdiind them any very lively regret, 
pi for the loss of time during the period of their stay, 
of these was the Reverend Mr. Portpipe, whom we have 
dy edebrated for his proficiency in the art of exorcising 
ins by dint of venison and Id^Eideira. His business in 
^lost lino had, indeed, declined with the progress of the 
in onderstanding, and no part of his vocation was in 
high favour with Sir Henry, who, though an unexcep- 
kUe moral character, was unhappily not one of the 
lien of gmoe, in the theological sense of the word : but 
ricar, adopting St Paul's precept of being all things to 
ten, found it on this occasion his interest to be liberal ; 
observing that no man could coerce his opinions, repeated 
great complacency the line of Virgil : 

Trot TyriiuqQe mihi nullo diBcrimine agetar ; 

^h he took especial care that his heterodox concession 
Id not reach the ears of his bishop, who would infallibly 
un£nr>cked him for promulgating a doctrine so subversive 
e main pUlar of all orthodox establishments. 
hen Anthelia had attained her sixteenth year, her fathor 
ed it necessary to introduce her to that human world of 
b she had hitherto seen so little, and for this purpose 
a journey to London, where he was received by the 
ring portion of his old acquaintance as a ghost returned 
Aebnun. The impression which the gay scenes of the 
spoilt made on the mind of Anthelia — ^to what iUnfitrioui^ 

LI. 
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characters she was introduced — '^ and all slie thought of all 
she saw," — it would be foreign to our present purpose to 
detail : suffice it to say, that from this period Sir Heniy re- 
gularly passed the winter in London and the sommer in 
Westmoreland, till his daughter attained the age of twenty, 
about which period he died. 

Anthelia passed twelve months &om this time in total 
seclusion at Melincourt, notwithstanding many pressing invi- 
tations &om various match-making dowagers in London, who 
were solicitous to dispose of her acdbrding to their views of 
her advantage ; in which how fax their own was lost sight o( 
it may not be difficult to determine. 

Among the numerous lovers who had hitherto sighed at 
her shrine, not one had succeeded in making the lightest 
impression on her heart ; and during the twelve months of 
seclusion which elapsed from the death of her Dftther to the 
commencement of this authentic history, they had all com- 
pletely vanished &om the tablet of her memory. Her 
knowledge of love was altogether theoretical ; and her theory, 
being formed by the study of Italian poetry in the bosom of 
mountain soKtude, naturally and necessarily pointed to a 
visionary model of excellence which it was very little likely 
the modem world could realize. 

The dowagers at length des])airing of drawing her from her 
retirement, respectively came to various resolutions for the 
accomplishment of their ends ; some resolving to go in person 
to Melincourt, and exert all their powers of oratory to mould 
her to their wishes, and others instigating their several 
proUgis to set boldly forward in search of fortune, and lay 
siege to the castle and its mistress together. 



CHAPTER IL 

FASHIONABLE ARRIVALS. 

rwas late in the afternoon of an autumnal day, when tho 
elegant post-chariot of the Honourable Mrs. Pinmoney, 
a lady of high renown in the annals of match-^nakizi^ 
turned the comer of a stupendous precipice in the ninov 
paaa which formed the only access to the valley of Melinooui 
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This honourable lady was accompanied by her only daughter 
Miss Danaretta Contantdna ; which names, by-the-by, appear 
to be female diminutives of the Italian words danaro contarUe, 
signifying ready money, and genteelly hinting to all fashionable 
Strephons, the only terms on which the commodity so denomi- 
nated would be disposed of, according to the universal practice 
of this liberal and enlightened generation, in that most com- 
mercial of all bargains, marriage. 

The ivied battlements and fix^wning towers of Melincourt 
CasUe, as they burst at once upon the sight, very much 
astonished the elder and delighted the younger lady ; for the 
latter had cultivated a great deal of theoretical romance — in 
taste, not in feeling — an important distinction — which enabled 
her to be most liberally sentimental in words, without at all 
influencing her actions ; to talk of heroic affection and self- 
sacriflcing enthusiasm, without incurring the least danger of * 
forming a disinterested attachment, or of erring in any way 
whatever on the score of practical generosity. Indeed, in all 
respects of practice the young lady was the true counterpart 
of her mother, though they sometimes differed a little in the 
forms of sentiment : thus, for instance, when any of their 
dear firiends happened to go, as it is called, down hill in the 
world, the old lady was generally very severe on their impru- 
dence, and the young lady very pathetic on their misfortune .- 
but as to holding any further intercourse with, or rendering 
any species of assistance to, any dear friend so circumstanced, 
neither the one nor the other was ever suspected of conduct 
so very unfashionable. In the main point, therefore, of both 
their lives, that of making a good match for Miss Danaretta, 
their views perfectly coincided ; and though Miss Danaretta,. 
in her speculative conversations on this subject, among her 
female acquaintance, talked as young ladies always talk, and 
laid down very precisely the only kind of man site would ever 
Udnk of marrying, endowing him, of course, with all the 
Tirtues in our good firiend Hookham's Library ; yet it was 
very well understood, as it usually is on similar occasions, 
that no other proof of the possession of the aforesaid virtues 
would be required from any individual, who might present 
himself in the character of Corydon sospiroso, than a satisfac- 
tory certificate from the old lady in Threadneedle Street, that 
the bearer was a good man, and could bo proved so in the 
JUey. 

6—^ 
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Such were the amiable specimens of worldly wisdom ind 
affected romance, that prejMired to invade the retiremeDi d 
the mountain-enthusiast, the really romantic nnworidlj As- 
thelia. 

** What a strange-looking old place f said Mrs. Pimnoney : 
** it seems like anything bat the dwelling of a young heiieNL 
I am afraid the rascally postboys have joined in a plot agftisA 
us, and intend to deliver us to a gang of thieves T 

" Banditti, you should say, mamma," said Mias Danaietta : 
" thieves is an odious word." 

** Pooh, child !" said Mrs. Pinmoney. ** The reality k 
odious enough, let the word be what it wilL Is not a rogm 
a rogue, call him by what name you may T 

" Oh, certainly not," said Miss Danaietta ; '' for in that on 
a poor rogue without a title, would not b^ more a rogue than 
a rich rogue with one ; but that he is so in a moat infinite 
proportion, the whole experience of the worid demonstntea." 

'* True," said the old lady ; " and as our reverend friend 
Dr. Bosky observes, to maintain the contrary would be to 
sanction a principle utterly subversive of all social order and 
aristocratical privilege." 

The carriage now rolled over the narrow ledge which 
connected the site of the castle with the neighbouring rocks. 
A furious peal at the outer bell brought forth a venerable 
porter, who opened the gates with becoming gravity, and the 
carriage entered a spacious court, of much more recent archi- 
tecture than the exterior of the castle, and built in a tijit of 
modem Gothic, that seemed to form a happy medium between 
the days of feudality, commonly called the dark ages, and the 
nineteenth century, commonly called the enlightened i^: 
tchi/y I could never discover. 

The inner gates were opened by another grave and vene- 
rable domestic, who with cdl the imperturbable decorum and 
formality of the old school, assisted the ladies to alight^ and 
ushered them along an el^aut colonnade into the lilnaiy, 
which we shall describe no further than by saying, that the 
apartment was Gothic, and the furniture Grecian : whether 
this be an un])ardonablo incongruity calculated to diumngv 
nil legitimate associations, or a judicious combination of ai^ 
Icmnity and elegance, most happily adapted to the puipotH 
of study, we must leave to the decision, or rather diacunio^ 
'Of picturesque and anti(]^uarian disputants. 
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The windows, which were of stained glass, were partly 
open to a ahrubbeiy, which admitting the meditative mind 
into the leceaaes of nature, and excluding all view of distant 
scenes, heightened the deep seclusion and repose of the apart- 
ments It consisted principally of evergreens ; but the parting 
beauty of the last flowers of autumn, and the lighter and now 
fiiding tints of a few deciduous shrubs, mingled with the im- 
periflhahle yerdure of the cedar and the laurel. 

The old domestic went in search of his young mistress, and 
the ladies threw themselves on a sofa in graceful attitudes. 
They were shortly joined by AntheUa, who welcomed them 
to Melincourt with all the politeness which the necessity of 
the case imposed. 

The change of dress, the dinner, the dessert, seasoned with 
the newest news of the feiBhionable world, which the visitors 
thought must be of all things the most delightful to the 
mountain recluse, filled up a portion of the evening. When 
they returned from the dining-room to the library, the win- 
dows were closed, the curtains drawn, and the tea and coffee 
urns bubbling on the table, and sending up their steamy co- 
lumns : an old fashion, to be sure, and suiUciently rustic, for 
which we apologize in due form to the reader, who prefers his 
tea and coffee brought in cool by the butler in little cups on a 
silver salver, and lumded round to the simpering company till 
it is as cold as an Iceland spring. There is no disputing 
about taste, and the taste of Melincourt Castle on this subject 
had been always very poetically unfashionable ; for the tea 
would have satisfied Johnson, and the coffee enchanted Yoltaire. 

*' I must confess, my dear," said the Honourable Mrs. Pin- 
iQoney, ''there is a great deal of comfort in your way of 
living, that is, there would be, in good company ; but you 
are so solitary " 

** Here is the best of company," said Anthelia, smiling, and 
pointing to the shelves of the library. 

The Hon, Mrs, Pmmoney, — Very true : books are very good 
things in their way ; but an hour or two at most is quite 
enough of them for me : more can serve no purpose but to 
muddle one's head. If I wore to live such a life for a week 
u you have done for the last twelve months, I should have 
more company than I like, in the shape of a whole legion of 
hlae devils. 

iftst DaoMoreUa. — Nay, I think there is something doU^bt- 
fully ronumtic in Anthelia's mode o^ life ; but I confer 1 
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should like now and then, peeping through the ivy of the 
battlements, to obeenre a preuz chivalier exerting all Ids elo- 
quence to persuade the inflexible porter to open the castle 
gates, and allow him one opportunity of throwing himself at 
the feet of the divine lady of the castle, for whom he had 
been seven years dying a lingering death. 

The Hon, Mrs. Finmoney. — ^And growing fatter all the 
while. — Heaven defend me from such hypocritical fops! 
Seven years indeed ! It did not take as many weeks to bnng 
luc and poor dear dead Mr. Pinmoney together. 

Anthelia, — I should have been a&aid that so short an ac- 
quaintance would scarcely have been sufficient to acquire that 
mutual knowledge of each othei^s tastes, feelings, and charac- 
ter, which I should think the only sure basis of matrimonial 
happiness. 

The Hon. Mrs. Pinmoney. — ^Tastes, feelings, and character ! 
Why, my love, you really do seem to believe yourself in the 
age of cliivalry, when those words certainly signified very 
essential differences. But now the matter is, very happily, 
simplified. Tastes : — they depend on the fashion. There ia 
always a fashionable taste : a taste for driving the mail — a 
taste for acting Hamlet — a taste for philosophical lectures— a 
taste for the marvellous — a taste for the simple — a taste for 
the brilliant — a taste for the sombre — a taste for the tender — 
a tasttj for the grim — a taste for banditti — a taste for ghosts 
— a taste for tlie devil — a taste for French dancers and Italian 
singers, and German whiskers and tragedies — a taste for en- 
joying the countr}' in November, and wintering in London 
till the end of the dog-days — a taste for making shoes — a 
taste for picturesque tours — a taste for taste itself or for essajna 
on taste : — but no gentleman would be so rash as^have a taate 
of his own, or his last winter's taste, or any taste, my lore, 
but the fashionable taste. Poor dear Mr. Pinmoney was 
reckoned a man of exquisite l^te among all his acquaintanee; 
for the new taste, let it bo what it would, always fitted him 
as well as his new coat, and he was the very pink and miiror 
of fashion, as much in the one as the other. — So much £v 
tastes, my dear. 

Antlielia. — I am afraid I shall always be a very nnfiuhkni- 
able creature; for I do not think I should have syni* 
thizod with any one of the tastes you have just enumerated. 

Thr I [on. Mrs. Pinmovey. — You are so contumacious, aoci 
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intic heretic fix>m the orthodox supremacy of fashion. 
16 for feelings, my dear, you know there are no such 

in the fashionable world; therefore that difficulty 
88 even more easily than the first. 
kelia, — I am sorry for it. 

Hon, Mrs. Pinmoneij, — Sorry ! — Feelings are very trou- 
e things, and always stand in the way of a person's 
itereets. Then, as to character, a gentleman's character 
lly in the keeping of his banker, or his agent, or his 
i, or his solicitor ; and if they can certify and demon- 
;hat he has the means of keeping a handsome equipage, 
.own and country house, and of giving routs and dm- 
D<1 of making a good settlement on the happy object 
choico — what more of any gentleman's character would 
sire to know ? 
htlia. — \ great deal more. I would require him to be 

all his thoughts, true in all his words, generous in all 
ions — ardent in friendship, enthusiastic in love, disin- 
1 in both — prompt in the conception, and constant in 
.ecution, of benevolent enterprise — the friend of the 
888, the champion of the feeble, the firm opponent of 
nrerful oppressor — not to be enervated by luxury, nor 
ted by avarice, nor intimidated by tyranny, nor en- 
1 by superstition — more desirous to distribute wealth 
> possess it, to disseminate liberty than to appropriate 

to cheer the heart of sorrow than to dazzle the eyes of 

Hon, Mrs, Pinmoney, — And do you really expect to 
ich a knight-errant 1 The age of cliivalry is gone. 
ktlUi. — It is, but its spirit survives. Disinterested he- 
nce, the mainspring of all that is really admirable in 
lys of chivalry, will never perish for want of some 
calculateil to feci its influence, still less for want of a 
field of exertion. To protect the feeble, to raise the 
-to lilK*rato the captive — to be the persevering foe of 
I (wliether the great tyrant of an ovQrwhelming empire, 
Xy tyrant of the fields, or the " little tyrant of a little 
ition"),* it is not necessary to wind the bugle before 
ted castles, or to seek adventures in the depths of moun- 
vems and forests of pine : there is no scene of human 

• Jnnius. 
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HTP^COS 9i>rss. 



AVT HTT T A }^.^? receiTed mmiLisioEbs from Tuioaa qutf- 
:t?is^ ci <:T^^'tf iaienaoii^ on chie put of Tuioiis indm- 
vXTLiLsy noc Le:s6 ralodble diaa Sir Telfgraph Fkxuett in 
th« $c^T? oi moral n^nr; xnd ilioci^ ibfSK was no! one amoig 
them for whom she Mt uhe s2i^h:;ie6( injLeresty she thought it 
would be too uncooiteoo;} in d papti of chiTalrTy and too inhos- 
pitable in the mi;!tre:ss» of an old English castle, to bar hergatai 
against tiiexn. Ac the same time she inh the want of a kxd 
seneschal to receive and entertain T^to» so little co^gpnial 
to her habits and inclinations : and it immediatelj oocnmd 
to her that no one would be more fit for this honourable offio^ 
if he coold be prevailed on to ondertake it, than an old lehh 
tion — a medium, as it were« between cousin and great micb ', 
who had occasionally passed a week or a month with her 
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&ther at Melincourt. The name of this old gentleman was- 
Hippy — ^Hamphrey Hippy, Esquire, of Hypocon House, in 
the oonnty of Durnam. He was a bachelor, and his charac- 
ter exhibited a singular compound of kind-heartedness, spleen,. 
and melancholy, which governed him by turns, and some- 
times in soch rapid succession that they seemed almost co- 
existent. To hnn Anthelia determined on sending an express, 
with a letter entreating him to take on himself, for a short 
time, the superintendence of Melincourt Castle, and giving a» 
briefly as possible her reasons for the request. In pursuance 
of this determination, old Peter Gray, a favourite domestic of 
Sir Henry, and, I believe, a distant relation of little Lucy,*^ 
was despatched the following morning to Hypocon House, 
where uie gate was opened to him by old Harry Fell, a dis* 
tant relation of little Alice,* who, as the reader well knows, 
^belonged to Durham." Old Harry had become, by long 
habit, a curious species of animated mirror, and reflected all 
the humours of his master with wonderful nicety. Wlien 
Mr. Hippy was in a rage, old Harry looked fierce : when Mr. 
Hippy was in a good humour, old Harry was the picture of 
human kindness : when Mr. Hippy was blue-devilled, old 
Harry was vapourish : when Mr. Hippy was as melancholy 
as a gib-cat, old Harry was as dismal as a screech-owl. The^ 
latter happened to be the case when old Peter presented him- 
self at the gate, and old Harry accordingly opened it with a 
most rueful elongation of visage. Peter Gray was ready with 
a warm salutation for his old acquaintance Harry Fell ; but 
the lamentable cast of expression in the physiognomy of the 
latter froze it on his lips, and he contented himself with ask- 
ing in a hesitating tone, " Is Mr. Hippy at home V 

" He is," slowly and sadly articulated Harry Fell, shaking 
Ids head. 

" I have a letter for him," said Peter Gray. 

" Ah !" said Harry Fell, taking the letter, and stalking off 
with it as solemnly as if he had been following a funeral. 

" A pleasant reception," thought Peter Gray, " instead of 
the old ale and cold sirloin I dreamed of." 

Old Harry tapped three times at the door of his master's 
chamber, observing the same interval between each tap as is^ 

• For Lncy Gray and Ahce FeU, see Mr. Wordsworth's Lyrical 
BalUds. 
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za^ioL ^ifttxinfiai ihtt ninzn^ -slT & mmAed dnm : then, after a 
. i~itt ^aam^ hi •imri£c»4£ uioii j^^mnoiiiaiiL Me. H^ipj iras in his 
zii£&i-zr.wTi vail ^ij«5. 1^1 ^ans* ksT » « coshion, sofferii^ 
xnu^ la rnrmrnLry iCuoifk rif iLb*- '^p^fois^ ani in iht Imst stage 
^Cv '^*ifi:^:c}^timi'^^ riii Mirrr ^irBllk>»i isviid in the same 
iu:«- ^ikftt ilI hi I'loii IzctfKilir AS ttW |Hvper disUnce from 
Bti^ miftSQiBff :hiir7,. JhtiSL ginmiiTg iosttlb hk hand as ddibeiatelT 
;ft^ df n iiiBi biwn lAff ^lI:^^iib:sf£ uiT llu* kit/dten-docky he pie- 
jiiii.<ii«ti o^ oiimrfJL lib. ]QE:ri;>T iti'>:iL is in the same maimer^ 
■■ ctT?^ ^ ifa'tfT nx liif - MttLr* jij. ^ .^ -^rtMtnK giwl vith the effozty and 
<ui$Q lif iTsi& jLitmUrr :ci :^ saiiL LnunedtatelT his eyes 
lcki^ji£2)f«l. iiff i^ify* :r^*3L iht IkirSiee. i«m1 it in an instant, 
srckic qj"*. teiic ii* zapLMn^wm. <att way, his night-eap 
iZi:Qhiii. dCDxkiii cjf iis- ^cisc^ kaekfd avay his cushion, 
kkkiii >:^ir li«^ dhio. izii b:'Gizrf«i dffwnsttiis, loaring for 
lit$ ^112 ssii ^i:i:Gf^ UDfi Is? mTreafliitr <lttiio4U with old Harry 
^'Ji^^ijrjuL ^ iLi^ lH«ei&. mi ir^^d^oiskg all his veqmsitions. 
Hirrr YiH 'vuf Hvtit l zhtt r;RZL : Peder GiaT was seized by 
liri- >iii::?i lai •£::ni4:g'i*i iii*-:- il*i teraar, vheie a cold goose 
Aiti- ii ±ii7:.c :i ut 'wtrt Tibntf*! liric*? hinu to which he im- 
rjtfo^iii^^T Tr:i;t:<iOiC I.: i: izLjik Jiasaic* : while old Harry 
rsj^'ivi :£ -v^ii. & njjli '^':-Tsrl izi^ iiam fisr the refection of Mr. 
HuHjT. wib:- hni tif«;iL K*.' fwriciCs^T ii^dispciscd in the morning 
lo lii'u'fl^ i z:}CC!*fi :\f 'biKiiiifcsJL H&Ting pJaced these and a 
K**i5iik- Cri MiikVkri zz. «rDf fr-m iCL'd ^r-ider before his master, 
b<- fie w hik-i 4n liff ^cia.f-3T. 1.:- itssasa o3d Peter in the demoli- 
^icTi of xiw* p;«:»?»f iJDd jJ*. ii* c wu appetite in the morning 
haxirj: jTiLTai^.ii^ wiiL ii? iaasi«-j 5». and being now equally 
iii«visf»ii to saak-£- zt- i:T j:«?3 l5=i«fc. 

Mr, HippyV xniT-f-Iiizii: ciuazio^ was rattled up to the door 
br fccT hij:>i-ntMniib.5 p^tNier? frjrm the nearest inn. Mr. 
llippT spruM: ici-?' ilbf -fArnitpe^ tJd Hany Taalted into the 
dkkv, iho jvij^diliccif cTAciked ibear whips, and away they 
w«nu 

KvAinj: * ^^« 1\3<t cspiiii: afiier ihirzn ai the gate, in profoand 
iWi;on;^;mrii4 a: ibeir soduejQ mi-ianK^rphosiB, and in ntter 
d<x!i|vur of K-di^ aliK by any rxeiiions of his own, to he thdr 
foron:tt«eT ajvI aiinouiK^er a: MrliiK»iirL Considering^ theie- 
foiv^ l5ws wbon ti» r.ecwsaity of being too late is ineritaUe, 
hurry i:? r*:,Tr.ifi>!st!y s^ujvifluous, be mounted his galloway with 
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great gravity and deliberation, and trotted slowly off towards 
the mountains, philosophizing aU the way in the usual 
poetical style of a Cumberland peasant. Our readers will of 
course feel much obliged to us for not presenting them with 
his meditations. But instead of jogging back with old Peter 
Gray, or travelling post with Humphrey Hippy, Esquire, we 
shall avail ourselves of the four-in-hand barouche which is 
just coming in view, to take a seat on the box by the side of 
Sir Telegraph Paxarett, and proceed in his company to Melin- 
court 



CHAPTEE IV. 

BEDROSE ABBEY. 



SLR TELEGRAPH PAXAKETT had entered the precincts 
of the mountains of Westmoreland, and was bowling his 
barouche along a romantic valley, looking out very anxiously 
for an inn, as he had now driven his regular diurnal allowance 
of miles, and was becoming very impatient for his equally 
regular diurnal allowance of fish, fowl, and Madeira. A 
wreath of smoke ascendiag ijom a thick tuft of trees at a dis- 
tance, and in a straight direction before him, cheered up his 
spirits, and induced him to cheer up those of his horses with 
two or three of those technical terms of the road, which we 
presume to have formed part of the genuine language of the 
ancient Houhynnhmns, since they seem not only much better 
adapted to equine than human organs of sound, but are 
certainly much more generally intelligible to four-footed than 
to two-footed animals. Sir Telegraph was doomed to a tem- 
porary disappointment ; for when ho had attained the desired 
point, the smoke proved to issue from the chimneys of an 
ancient abbey which appeared to have been recently converted 
from a pile of ruins into the habitation of some variety of the 
human species, with very singular veneration for the relics of 
antiquity, which, in their exterior aspect, had suffered little 
from the alteration. There was something so analogous be- 
tween the state of tliis building and what he had heard of 
Melincourt, that if it had not been impossible to mistake an 
abbey for a castle, he might almost have fancied himself 
arrived at the dwelling of the divine Anthelia. Under a 
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detached piece of ruins near the road, which appeared to hive 
been part of a chapel, several workmen were bnafly hreakiag 
the ground with spade and pickaxe : a gentleman waa supemi- 
tencSng their operations, and seemed veiy eager to arrive at 
the object of his search. Sir Telegraph stopfMad hia baioockft 
to inquire the distance to the nearest inn : the gentleman n- 
pHed, " Six miles." " That is just five miles and a half too 
far/' said Sir Telegraph, and was proceeding to dirre on, 
when, on turning round to make his parting bow to the 
stranger, he suddenly recognized him for an old acquaintance 
and fellow-collegian. 

" Sylvan Forester !" exclaimed Sir Telegraph ; " who 
should have dreamed of meeting you in this uncivilized pait 
of the world V 

'' I am a&aid," said Mr. Forester, " this port of the woild 
does not deserve the compliment implied in the epithet you 
have bestowed on it. Within no very great distance from 
this spot are divers towns, villages, and hamlets, in any (»e 
of which, if you have money, you may make pretty sure of 
being cheated, and if you have none, quite sure of being 
starved — strong evidences of a state of civilization." 

"Aha?" said Sir Telegraph, " your old way, now I recollect 
— always fond of railing at civilized life, and holding foith 
in praise of savages and what you called original men. Baft 
what, in truth, make you in Westmoreland?' 

'* I have purchased this old abbey," said Mr. Forester^ 
** (anciently called the abbey of Eednose^ which I have 
altered to Kedrose, as being more analogous to my notions 
of beauty, whatever the reverend Fellows of our old college 
might have thought of it), and have fitted it up for my hahh 
tatioD, with the view of carrying on in peace and seclasion 
some peculiar experiments on the nature and progress of maiL 
Will you dine with me, and pass the night here 1 and I will 
introduce you to an original character." 

" With all my heart," said Sir Telegraph ; " I can assoie 
you, indeptnucntly of the pleasure of meeting an old acquaint- 
ance, it is a great comfort to dine in a gentleman's house, 
ai'ter living from inn to inn, and being poisoned with bed 
wine for a month." 

Sir Telegraph descended from his box, and directed one 
of his grooms to open the carriage- door and emancipate tba 
coachmnn, wlio was fast asleep inside. Sir Telegraph gave 
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lam the reiDSy and Mr. Forester sent one of his workmen to 
show him the way to the stables. 

''And pray/' said Sir Telegraph, as the barouche disap- 
peaied among the trees, '' what may be the object of your re- 
in this spot T 
Yofa know/' said Mr. Forester, '' it is a part of my tenets 
tiiat the human species is gradually decreasing in size and 
strength, and I am digging in the old cemetery for bones and 
skulls to establish the truQi of my theory." 
'* Have you found any ?' said Sir Telegraph. 
" Many," said Mr. Forester. " About three weeks ago we 
dug up a very fine skeleton, no doubt of some venerable 
Mher, who must have been, in more senses than one, a pillar 
of the church. I have had the skull polished and set in 
silver. Tou shall drink your wine out of it, if you please, 
to^y." 

"I thank you," said Sir Telegraph, "but I am not par- 
ticular : a glass will suit me as weU as the best skull in 
Europe. Besides, I am a moderate man : one bottle of 
Madeira and another of claret are enough for me at any 
time ; so that the quantity of wine a reverend sconce can 
carry would be just treble my usual allowance." 

They walked together towards the abbey. Sir Telegraph 
earnestly requested, that, before they entered, he might be 
favoured with a peep at the stable. Mr. Forester of course 
complied. Sir Telegraph found this important part of the 
baildings capacious and well adapted to its purpose, but did 
not altogether approve its being totally masked by an old 
ivied wai, which had served in former times to prevent the 
braw and bonny Scot from making too free with the beeves 
of the pious fraternity. 

The new dwelling-house was so well planned, and fitted in 
Ro well between the ancient walls, that very few vestiges of 
the modem architect were discernible ; and it was obvious 
that the growth of the ivy, and of numerous trailing and 
twining plants, woidd soon overrun all vestiges of the innova- 
tion, and blend the whole exterior into one venerable character 
of antiquity. 

"I do not think," said Mr. Forester, as they proceeded 
throngh part of the grounds, " that the most determined 
^ot of the picturesque would quarrel with me here. I 
found the woods around the abbey matured by tim^ aiA 
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neglect into a fine state of Tiildness and intricacy, and I 
think I haye left enough of them to gratify their most ardent 
admirer." 

''Quite enough, in all conscience," said Sir Telegraph, 
who was in white jean trousers, with very thin silk stock- 
ings and pumps. ^' I do not generally calculate on bebg, as 
an old song I hare somewhere heard expresses it, 



Forced to aciamble, 

Wlien I ramble. 

Through a copie of furze and bramble ; 

which would be all very pleasant perhaps, if the fine effect of 
picturesque roughness were not unfortunately, as Macbeth 
says of his dagger, * sensible to feeling as to sight' But who 
is that gentleman, sitting under the great oak yonder in the 
green coat and nankins ) He seems very thoughtful." 

''He is of a contemplatiye disposition," said Mr. Forester : 
'^ you must not be surprised if he should not speak a word 
during the whole time you are here. The politeness of his 
manner makes amends for his habitual taciturnity. I will 
introduce vou." 

The gentleman under the oak had by this time discovered 
them, and came forward with great alacrity to meet Mr. 
Forester, who cordially shook hands with him, and introduced 
liiiu to Sir Telegraph as Sir Oran Haut-ton, Baronet. 

Sir Telegraph looked earnestly at the stranger, but was 
too polite to laugh, though he could not help thinking there 
was something ver}' ludicrous in Sir Oran's physiognomy, 
notwithstanding the air of high fashion which characterized 
his whole deportment, and which was heightened by a pair 
of enormous whiskers, and the folds of a vast cravat. He 
therefore bowed to Sir Oran with becoming gravity, and Sir 
Oran returned the bow with very striking poUteness. 

" Possibly," thought Sir Telegraph, " possibly I may have 
seen an uglier fellow." 

The trio entered the abbey, and shortly after sate down to 
dinner. 

I^Ir. Forester and Sir Oran Haut-ton took the head and 
foot of the table. Sir Telegraph sate between them. " Some 
soup. Sir Telegraph V said Mr. Forester. " I rather think," 
said Sir Tel^^ph, '* I shall trouble Sir Oran for a shoe of 
fish." Sir Oran helped him with great dexterity, and then 
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performed the same office for liimself. '' I think you will 
like this Madeira f said Mr. Forester. " Capital !" said Sir 
Telegraph : '' Sir Oran, shall I have the pleasure of taking 
wine with you?" Sir Oran Haut-ton bowed gracefully to 
Sir Telegraph Paxarett, and the glasses were tossed off with 
the usual ceremonies. Sir Oran preserved an inflexible 
silence during the whole duration of dinner, but showed great 
proficiency in the dissection of game. 

When the cloth was removed, the wine circulated freely, 
and Sir Tel^raph, as usual, filled a numerous succession of' 
glasses. Mr. Forester, not as usual, did the same ; for he was 
generaUy very abstemious in this respect : but, on the present 
occasion, he relaxed from his severity, quoting the Placari 
genius fedis impune diebus, and the Ihdce esi dedpere in loco, 
of Horace. Sir Oran likewise approved, by his practice, that 
he thought the wine particularly excellent, and Beviamo tuUi 
ire appeared to be the motto of the party. Mr. Forester in- 
quired into the motives which had brought Sir Telegraph to 
Westmoreland ; and Sir Telegraph entered into a rapturous 
encomium of the heiress of Melincourt, which was suddenly 
cut short by Sir Oran, who having taken a glass too much, 
loee suddenly from table, took a flying leap through the 
nindow, and went dancing along the woods like a harlequin. 
" Upon my word," said Sir Telegraph, " a devilish lively, 
pleasant fellow I Curse me, if I know what to make of him." 
" I will tell you his history," said Mr. Forester, " by-and- 
by. In the meantime I must look after him, that he may 
neither do nor receive mischief. Pray take care of yourself 
tin I return." Saying this, he sprang through the window 
after Sir Oran, and disappeared by the same track among the 
trees. 

" Carious enough !" soliloquized Sir Telegraph ; " however, 
not much to complain of, as the best part of the company is 
left behind : videlicet, the bottle." . 



^ MKUXCOUKr. 

CHAPTEK V. 

SUOAB. 

Sm TELEGRAPH was tossiiig off the lart iMltap d 
his regular diurnal allowanee of wine, when Mr. Fonte 
and Sir Gran Hant^on re-appeared, walking past the 
window arm in arm ; Sir Oran's iiK)de of progieadon iMing 
very vacillating, indirart, and titabant ; enough so^ at letfk, 
to show that he had not oomjdetely danced off the effeeti of 
the Madeira. Mr. Forester shortly after entered ; and 8b 
Telegraph inquiring concerning Sir Oran, " I have pemnded 
him to go to bed," said Mr. Forester, ^ ajid I doubt not hew 
already fiist asleep." A servant now entered with te^ Sir 
Telegraph proceeded to help himself, when he perodYed then 
was no sugar, and reminded his host of the omissioii. 

Mr, ForesUr. — If I had anticipated the honour of jooi 
company, Sir Telegraph, I would have provided myself with 
a small quantity of that neiarious ingredient : but in tbii 
solitary situation, these things are not to be had at a momeof s 
notice. As it is, seeing little company, and regulatiz^ my 
domestic arrangements on philosophicaJ principles, I new 
suffer an atom of West Indian produce to pass my IhieshokL 
I have DO wish to resemble those pseudo-philanthropista, thoie 
mii^erable declaimers against slavery, who are Tery liberal of 
words vrhich cost them nothing, but are not capable of 
advancing the object they profess to have at heart, by sab- 
mitting to the smallest personal privation. If I wish aerioufllj 
to exterminate an evil, I b^n by examining how £ur I am 
myself, iu any way whatever, an accomplice in the extension 
of its baleful influence. My reform commences at home. 
How can I unbiushingly declaim against thieves, while I am 
a reoeivor of stolen goocls 1 Uow can I seriously call myself 
un enemy to slavery, while I indulge in the luxuries that 
slavery acquires \ How can the consumer of sugar pretend 
to tlm>w on the grower of it the exclusive burden of their 
l^irtioijHited criminality ? How can he wash his hands, and 
say with Pilate : " / am innocent of this blood, seefetoUf 

Sir Tol^nraph poured some cream into his unsweetened tea, 
dmnk it, and said nothing. !Mr. Forester proceeded : 

If oveiy individual in this kingdom, who is truly and con- 
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scientioiiBly an enemy to the slaye-trade, would subject himself 
to 80 very trivial a privation as abstinence &om colonial pro- 
dace, I consider that a mortal blow would be immediately 
stmck at the roots of that iniquitous system. 

Sir Telegraph Paxareit. — K every individual enemy to the 
alaTe-ttade would follow your example, the object would no 
doabt be much advanced ; but the practice of one individual 
mote or less, has little or no influence on general society : 
most of OS go on with the tide, and the dread of the single 
word quiz has more influence in keeping the greater part of 
QB within the pale of custom, fashion, and precedent, than all 
the moral reasonings and declamations in the world will ever 
hare in persaading us to break through it. As to the diffu- 
lion of liberty, and the general happiness of mankind, which 
used to be your favourite topics when we were at college 
together, I should have thought your subsequent experience 
would have shown you that there is not one person in ten 
thousand who knows what liberty means, or cares a single 
straw for any happiness but his own 

Mr. Forester. — Which liis own miserable selfishness must 
estrange from him for ever. He whose heart has never 
glowed with a generous resolution, who has never felt the 
conscious triumph of a disinterested sacrifice, who has never 
sympathized ^vith human joys or sorrows, but when they have 
had a direct and palpable reference to himself, can never be 
acquainted with even the semblance of happiness. His 
utmost eiyoyment must be many degrees inferior to that of a 
pig, inasmuch as the sordid mire of selfish and brutal stupidity 
is more defiling to the soul, than any coacervation of mere 
material mud can possibly be to the body. The latter may 
be cleared away with two or three ablutions, but the former 
cleaves and accumulates into a mass of impenetrable corrup- 
tion, that bids defiance to the imited powers of Hercules and 
Alpheus. 

Sir Telegraph PaxareU. — Be that as it may, every man will 
continue to follow his own fancy. The world is bad enough, 
I dare say ; but it is not for you or mo to mend it. 

Mr. Forester. — ^There is the key- stone of the evil — mistrust 
of the influence of individual example. " We are bad our- 
selves, because we despair of the goodness of others." * Yet 

• Coleridge's "Friend." 
VOL, L , T 
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the history of the world abounds with sadden and extraoidi- 
nary revolutions in the opinions of mankind, which have been 
effected by single enthusiasts. 

Sir Telegraph PaxareU. — Speculatiye opinions have been 
sometimes changed by the efforts of roaring fanatics. Men 
have been found very easily permutable into t^ and (mtaiu^ 
avians, and arians, Wesleyites or Whitfieldites, Hunting- 
donians or Muggletonians, Moravians, Trinitarians, Unita- 
rians, Anythingarians : but the metamorphosiB only affects t 
few obscure notions concerning types, symbols, and mysteiieB) 
which have scarcely any effect on moral theory, and of coone^ 
h fortiori, none whatever on moral practice : the latter is for 
the most part governed by the general habits and manners of 
the society we live in. One man may twang responses in 
concert with the parish clerk ; another may sit silent in ft 
Quakers' meeting, waiting for the inspiration of the Spirit ; ft 
third may groan and howl in a tabernacle ; a fourth maj 
breakfast, dine, and sup in a Sandemonian chapel : but me^ 
any of the four in the common intercourse of society, you will 
scarcely know one from another. The single ada^ Chariiff 
begins at homey will furnish a complete key to the souls of all 
four : for I have found, as far as my observation has extended, 
that men carry their religion* in other men's heads, and 
their morality in their own jxKjkets. 

* ** There is not any burden that some would gladlier pott off to 
another than the charge and care of their religion. There m of Fto> 
testants and professors who live and die in as arrant and implicit 
faith as any lay Papist of Loretto. A wealthy man, addicted to hii 
pleasure and to his profits, finds religion to be a traffic so entaagiel 
and of so many pedaling accounts, that, of all mysteries, he camol 
ts^ill to keep a stock gomg upon that trade. What should he do! 
Fain would ne have the name to be religious : fain would he bearflp 
with his neighbours in that. ^Vhat does he, therefore, but reoolTei 
to give over toiling, and to find himself out some factor, to vlwit 
care and credit he may commit the whole management of his religiosi 
affairs ; some divine of note and estimation that must be. To lam 
he adheres, resits the whole warehouse of his religion, with all tk 
locks and keys, into his custody, and, ind^d, makes the veiy £<■** 
of that man his religion, esteems his associating with him araffiacst 
evidence and commendatory of his own piety. So that a man BftJ 
say, his religion is now no more i^-ithin himself, but is beooow • 
dividual movable, and goes and comes near him accordiii^ as tkll 
^oo<l man frequents the house. He entertains him, gives him gift|k 
feasts him, lo<lges him : his religion comes home at nighty VV** ^ 
iibenUly supped, and Bum\>tuously laid to sleep, rises, is sidntad, «^ 
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Mr. FaresUr. — ^I think it will be found that individual 
«xample has in many instances produced great moral effects 
on the practice of society. Even if it were otherwise, is it 
not better to be Abdiel among the fiends, than to be lost and 
confounded in the l^on of imps grovelling in the train of 
the evil power) 
Sir Tdegraph Paxarett — ^There is something in that. 
Mr, Forester. — ^To borrow an allegory from Homer : I would 
say society is composed of two urns, one of good, and one of 
eviL I will suppose, that every individual of the human 
spedes receives from his natal genius a little phial, containing 
ODfi drop of a fluid, which shall be evil, if poured into the 
urn of evil, and good if into that of good. If you were pro- 
ceeding to the station of the urns with ten thousand persons, 
eveiy one of them predetermined to empty his phial into the 
urn of evil, which I fear is too true a picture of the practice 
of society, should you consider their example, if you were 
hemmed in in the centre of them, a sufficient excuse for not 
heaking from them, and approaching the neglected urn] 
Would you say, " The urn of good will derive little increase 
from my solitary drop, and one more less will make very little 
difference in the urn of ill : I will spare myself trouble, do as 
the world does, and let the urn of good take its chance, from 
those who can approach it with less difficulty V No : you 
would rather say, " That neglected urn contains the hopes of 
the human species : little, indeed, is the addition I can make 
to it, but it will be good as far as it goes ;" and if, on ap- 
proaching the urn, you shoidd find it not so empty as you had 
anticipated, if the genius appointed to guard it should say to 
you, ** There is enough in this urn already to allow a reason- 
able expectation that it will one day be full, and yet it has 
only accumulated drop by drop through the efforts of indi- 
viduals, who broke through the pale and pressure of the 
multitude, and did not despair of human virtue ;" would you 
not feel ten thousand times repaid for the difficulties you had 
overcome, and the scoffs of the fools and slaves you had 



afterthenuilmBey, or some well-spiced brewage, and better breakfasted 
than he whose momine appetite would have gladly fed on green figs 
between Bethany and Jerusalem, his religion walks abroad at e\^t^ 
and kavee his kind eDtertainer in the shop, trading aVl day w\W)\i\i 
bis TeUgioD."—MiLT0N'8 Speech for the Liberty of tjnluieiv&«6L 

7 ^ 
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aliandoned, by the single reflectioii that would then mah npOD 
your mind. / am oiie of these f 

Sir TeU^aph Paxarttt. — Chd, xery likelj: I never con- 
sidered the subject in that li^t^ You have made no allow- 
ance for the mixture of good and evil, which I think the 
fairest ttate of the case. It seems to me, that the wodd 
always goes on pretty much in one way. People eat, diink, 
and sleep, make merry with their friends, get as much money 
as they can, marry when they can afford it, take care of their 
children because they are their own, are thought well of while 
they live in proportion to the depth of their purse, and when 
they die, are sure of as good a character on their tombstones 
as the bellman and stonemason can afford for their money. 

Mr, Forester, — Such is the multitude ; but there are noUe 
exceptions to this general littleness. 

Sir Teleyraifh Paxarett. — Xow and then an original genial 
strikes out of the common track ; but there are two ways of 
doing that — into a worse as well as a better. 

Mr, Fortder. — There are some assuredly, who strike into 
a better, and these are the ornaments of their age, and the 
lights of the world. You must admit too, that there are 
many, who, though without energy or capacity to lead, have 
yet virtue enough to follow an illustrious example. 

Sir Telegraph Paiareii, — One or two. 

J[/r. Fifresier, — In ever}- mode of human action there arc 
two ways to be pursued — a good and a bad one. It is the 
duty of every man to ascertain the former, as clearly as his 
capacity will admit, by an accurate examination of genend re- 
lations ; and to act upon it rigidly, without regard to his own 
j)roviou8 habits, or the common practice of the world. 

Sir Telegrajfh Paxarttt. — ^And you infer from all this, tint 
it i« my duty to drink my tea Ttithout sugar. 

i/r. Foresiei', — 1 infer, that it is the duty of every one, 
thoroughly penetrated with the iniquity of the slavc-traile, to 
abstain entirely from the use of colonial produce. 

Sir TvJefjraph Paxarett, — I may do that, without any greit 
effort of virtue. I find the difference in this instance, moR 
trivial than I could have supjwsed. In fact, I never thought 
of it before. 

Mr. Foreskr. — I hope I shall before long have the pleasnw 
of enrolling you a member of the Anti-saccharine Sodetj* 
which I have had th^ V^a^^m^^i^ ^ ox^jmize, and which ii 
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<Lul J extending its numbers. Some of its principal members 
will shortly pay a visit to Eedrose Abbey ; and I purpose 
giving a festivaJ, to which I shall invite all that is respect- 
able and intelligent in this part of the country, and in which 
I intend to demonstrate practically, that a very elegant and 
hnuioiis entertainment may be prepared without employing 
1 Bngle particle of that abominable ingredient, and theoreti- 
oUy, that the use of sugar is economically superfluous, 
phjsicidly pernicious, morally atrocious, and politically 
abominable. 

Sir TeUyraph Paxarett. — I shall be happy to join the party, 
nd I may possibly bring with me one or two inside pas- 
aeagen, who will prove both ornamental and attractive to 
jonr festival But you promised me an account of Sir Oran 
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Mr. Foretitr. — Sir Oran Haut-ton was caught very young 
k the woods of Angola. 

Sir TtUgraph Paxarett. — Caught 1 

Mr. Forester, — Very young. He is a specimen of the natu- 
nl and original man — ^the wUd man of the woods ; called in 
the language of the more civilized and sophisticated natives 
«f Angola, P<mgo, and in that of the Indians of South America, 
<^r«Ji OatoMg. 

Sir Tdegraph Paxarett.— The devil ho is ! 

Mr, Forester. — Positively. Some presumptuous naturalists 
imre refused his species the honours of humanity ; but the 
enlightened and illustrious philosophers agree in consi- 
in his true light as the natural and original man.* 



* ** I Uiink I have establiahed his humanity by proof that on^ht 
t» ■tfiify eveiy one who ffivet credit to hnman testimony." — AnctetU 
MdaatkfskB, riti iii. p. 40. 

**i have brought myself to a perfect conviction that the oran 
«staBg ia a humaa creatore as mocn as any of oa." — Ibid. 

** Nihil *■— *^-' ei deetee dioerei preterloqaelam.'* — ^Bovtius. 

"Tba fact trnly ia, that the man ie easily distingoiihable in him ; 
■or art thera any differences betwixt him and ui, out what may he 
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One French philosopher, indeed, has heen guilt j of an inac- 
coiacy, in conaidenng him as a d^^eneiated man ;* degene- 
rated he cannot be ; as his prodigious physical stiength, his 
nninteiropted health, and his amiable simplicity of mannem 
demonstrate. He is, as I have said, a specimen of the nata- 
ral and original man — a genuine fac-simile of the philosophi- 
cal Adam. 

He was caught by an intelligent n^gio veiy young, in the 
woods of Angola; and his gentleness and sweet temperf 

aoccmiitod for in so satiifMtoiy amaimer that it woaldbeeztraotdinaiy 
andQimatiiralifthe^wereiiottobefoiiiid. His body, which is of tbft 
nine shape as oora, is bigger and stronger than oars, . . . aooording 
to that general law of nature above dbsSrred {tkmtatt aHiu m li tkrwkii 
im Uuir nmtmrml mUU). His mind is such as that of a man most be, 
uncnltiTated by arts and sciences, and living Wild in the woods. . . 
. . . One thing, at least, is certain : that if ever men were in thsl 
state which I ca]l natural, it must have been in snch a country sai 
climate as Africa, where they could live without art upcm the natual 
fruits of the earth. ' Such countries,' Linnseus says, ' are the natife 
country of man ; there he lives naturally ; in other countries, mm 
nisi €oact^^ that is, by force of art.' If this be so, then the short 
history of man is, that the race, havine begun in those fine dimitm, 
and ha\*ing, as is natural, multiplied Uiere so much that the spon- 
taneous productions of the earth could not support them, they mi- 
crated into other countries, where they were obliged to invent arts 
for their subsistence ; and with snch arts, language, in pr o ce ss of 

time, would necessarily come That my facU and aigomonts 

are so convincing as to leave no doubt of the humanity of the ona 
outang, I win not take upon roe to say ; but thus much I will ven- 
ture to affirm, that I have said enough to make the philosopher oon* 
sider it as problematical, and a subject deserving to be inquired into. 
For, as to the tulwar, I can never cxped thai they skould eickmofitieif* mksf 
relation to those inhabitants of the tcoods of Angola ; but that they sboaU 
continue, through a false pride, to think highly derogatcnr fron 
human nature what the philosopher, on the contrary, will think 
the greatest praise of man, that from the sava^ state in which 
the oran outang is, he should, by his own sagacity and industry, 
have arrived at the state in which we now see him." — Origin ani 
Frogrets of Langnage^ book iL chap 5. 

* " L'Onm Outang, ou lliomme des bois, est un 6tre jwrticalier k 
la zone torride de notre h^nusphdre : le PUne de la nation qui IV^ 
ranff^ dans la classe de singes ne me parolt pas cons^qoent ; car il 
r€sulte des principaux traits de sa description que c'est nn honaie 
^<k^kT^"^Fhiksophie de la Nature. 

T "The dispositions and adOfections of his mind are mild, gentk, 
and humane." — Origin and Progress of Language^ book iL chap. \ 

'* The oran outang whom Buffon himself saw was of a sweet tem- 
per."— iJitfl 
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wiimiiig tlie hearts of the negro and negress, they brought 
him up in their cottage as the playfellow of their little boys 
and girls, where, with the exception of speech, he acquired 
the practice of such of the simpler arts of life as the degree 
of ciTilization in that part of Africa admits. In this way he 
lived till he was about seventeen years of age 

Sir Telegraph Paxareii. — By his own reckoning ? 

Jfr. Forester. — By analogicad computation. At this period, 
my old friend Captain Hawltaught of the Tornado frigate, 
bong driven by stress of weather to the coast of Angola, was 
so much struck with the contemplative cast of Sir Oran's 
countenance,* that he offered the negro an irresistible bribe 
lo sorrender him to his possession. The negro brought him 
on board, and took an opportunity to leave liim ^y, but 
with infinite reluctance and sympathetic grief. When the 
■hip weighed anchor, and Sir Oran found himself separated 
fipom the Mends of his youth, and surrounded with strange 
he wept bitteily,t and fell into such deep grief tliAt 
life was despaired otX The surgeon of the ship did 




• •• Bot though I hold the or»n oataofl to be of oar species, it 
■■iS not be soppoeed that I think the momEey or ape, with or with- 
«■! a tail, participates of oar nature : on the contrary, I maintain 
tkat» howerer mach his form may resemble man's, yet he is, as Lin- 
Mnw says, of the Troglodyte, nee nottri genertM nee $angumu. For as 
tW Buad, or intmnal principle, is the chief part of every animal, it 
is bj it principally that the ancients have distinguished the several 
Bpsci<s Now, it is laid down by Mr. Baffon, ami I believe it to be 
a fact thai cannot be contested, tliat neither monkey, ape, nor baboon, 
saything mild or gentle, tractable or docile, benevolent or hu- 
in their dispositions ; but, on the contrary, are malicious and 
to be governed only by force and fear, and without any 
frwmiijf sr enmpontn in their gait or behm/iow, tneh as the oran outang 
Am." — Origin mnd Progre— of Language^ book ii. chap. 4. 

t " He is cuaUe of the greatest affection, not only to his brother 
otaa ontangs, but to such among us as use him kindly. And it is a 
fact wall attested to me bv a gentleman who was an eye-witness of 
it, that an onui outang oo board his ship conceived such an affection 
loir the cook, that whrni upon some occasion he left the ship to go 
ashnrs, the gsntleman saw the oran outang shed tears in great abun- 
tUnoaL*— /iSc book it chap. 4. 

I ** One of them was taken, and brought with some negro slaves to 
the capital of the kingdom of Malemba. He was a young one, but six 
feat awl a half talL Before he came to this city he had been kept 
wamm saootha in company with the n^^ro slaves, and during that 
tisaa waa tame and ^ntle, and took his victuals very quietly ; 
b«t whta ha waa bron^t into the town, such crowds of people came 
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what lie conld for him; and a much better doctor, Time, 
completed his core. By degrees a very warm frienddiip for 
my friend Captain Hawltaught extingoished hia recollection 
of his negro friends. Three years they cruised togrtheri^ 
the Tornado, when a dangerous wound compelled the old 
captain to renounce his darling element, and lay himself ap 
in ordinary for the rest of his day& He retired on his half- 
pay and the produce of his prize-money to a little village in 
the West of England, where he employed himself veiy as- 
siduously in planting cabbages and watching the changes of 
the wind. Mr. Oran, as he was then called, was his insepa- 
rable companion, and became a very expe^ practical gv- 
dener. The old captain used to observe, he could always aay 
he had an honest man in his house, which was more thm 
could be said of many honourable houses where there ma 
much vapouring about honour. 

Mr. Gran had long before shown a taste for music, and, 
with some little instruction from a marine officer in the To^ 
nado, had become a proficient on the flute and French horn.* 
He could never be brought to understand the notes ; but, 
from hearing any simple tune played or sung two or three 
times, he never failed to perform it with great exactness and 
brilliancy of execution. I shall merely observe, en jNuran/, 

^- ■■ - . — ■ ■ M^ ._ J^ -^~ 

about him to gaze at him, that he could not bear it, bat grew solkii, 
abetained from food, and died in four or live days." — Origin tmd Pro- 
ffress of Language t book ii. chap. 4. 

* *'He has the capacity of being a musician, and has actnally 
learned to play upon the pipe and harp : a fact attested, not by a 
commom traveller, but by a man of science, Mr. Peiresc, and vho 
relates it, not as a hearsay, but as a fact consisting with lus own 
knowledge. And this is the more to be attended to, as it shows 
that the oran outans has a perception of numbers, measure, and 
melody, which has always been accounted peculiar to oar species. 
But the learning to speak, as well as the leammg music, nmst depend 
upon particular circumstances ; and men hving as the oran oataqgi 
do, upon the natural fruits of the earth, with few or no arts, are not 
in a situation that is proper for the invention of langaa^ Theona 
outangs who played upon the pipe had certainly not invented tUs 
art in the woods, but they had learned it from the negroes or the 
Europeans ; and that they had not at the same time learned to 
speak, may be accounted for in one or other of two ways : dtiiar 
the same pains had not been taken to teach them articalafeioii ; or, 
secondly, music is more natural to man, and more easily aomiirsd 
than speech. *' — Origin and Progrtu of Language, book ii chap. \ 
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one i^pean, from this and aeveial similar ciicum- 
to be more natoial to man than speech. The old 
was fond of his bottle of wine after dinner, and his 
grog at night. Mr. Oran was easily brought to sym- 
in this taste ;* and they have many times sat up to- 
lalf the night over a flowing bowl, the old captain 
Role Britannia, True Courage, or Tom Tough, and Sir 
companying him on the French horn. 
Qg a summer tour in Devonshire, I called on my old 
Captain Hawltaught, and was introduced to Mr. Oran. 
'ho have not forgotten my old speculations on the 
nd progress of man, may judge of my delight at this 
•eneoiUre, I exerted all the eloquence I was master of 
lade Captain Hawltaught to resign him to me, that I 
{ive him a philosophical education.t Finding this 
oattainable, I took a house in the neighbourhood, and 
troourse which ensued was equally beneficial and agree- 
all three. 

^tUgraph Paaareti. — And what part did you take in 
wtumal concerts, with Tom Tough and the French 

FaresUr, — I was seldom present at them, and often 
aated, but ineffectually, with the captain, on his cor- 
the amiable simplicity of the natural man by this 
>U8 celebration of vinous and spirituous orgies; but 
f answer I could ever get from hun was a hesffty damn 
all water^irinkerB, accompanied with a reflection that 
sore every enemy to wine and grog must have clapped 
lie hatches of his conscience on some secret villany, 
le feared good liquor would pipe ahojr : and he usually 

m MumMiz,'* dit M. de U Bro«e, " ont rinstiiict de ■'aiteoir 
KMiiiiie 1m hommes ; iU man^ent de tout uns dittinction ; 
rrwit da couteao, de U cniller, et de U foarchette, poor 
«t oonper oe qu'on sert tor TMsiette : Us boiveni du vin et 
Uqmmn : nous lee portAmee k bord ; qaand ils ^toient 4 table 
lieoieiit entendre dee monieee lonqa'ile avoient beeoinde 
choee. "— BunoN. 

I can believe the newspapera, there was an oran ontang of 
t kind, that was some time ago shipped aboard a French 
lia ahip. I hope he haa had a aafe voyage to finrope, and 
education will be taken care oV^Aneim MtUiphjfnci, voL 
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oaoeka^td hj fgrTtirtg up XtiMnp lUat Grog^ Saturday Si^, 
<s Svimp iM jLa^naug Ikm-l^ hia food Oan't bom lingiDg in 
cTxcpitLesac FTapLonT. 

XLe old capKain tib»1 to sav tliil gxog vms the elixir dhk; 
bd it did zux prore so to Lim ; ibr one night he toased off 
Lii lui buznpEz. eaixg Lis lasi stare, and hetid the last flouBali 
of his Oian's houL I thoof;^ poor Ozin would have brokoi 
his heajt ; and, had he not been fajniKATi»J to me, and oon- 
ceiTdd a TezT HtcIt fryrxiship for me before the deilh 
of his old fnpnd, I fear the ooiiseqiienoeB would haTe been 
fatal 

Considezing that change of soene wonld diTeit his melin- 
cLoIt. I uc*i>k him with me to London. The theatres delig^itod 
him. panicTilaiiT the opera, which not only accorded aihrnnr 
bly with his taste for music, bat where, as he looked round 
on the ornaments of the iashionable woild, he seemed to be 
pazticnlady canfoztahle, and to feel himself completelj at 
Lvmr- 

There is, to a stranger, something ladicrons in a first view 
of his coimtenanoe., which led me to introdace him only into 
the best society, where politeness would act as a preventire 
to the propensity to laugh ; for he has so nice a sense of ho- 
nour (which I shall oleerve, hy the way, is peculiar to man), 
thai if he weK- to be treated with any kind of contumely, be 
wc»uld infallibly die of a hroken heart, as has been seen m 
some of his species.* With a view of ensuring him the re- 
s}>ect of society which always attends on rank and fortune^ I 
have purchased him a baronetcy, and made over to him an 
estate. I hare also purchased of the Duke of Hottenboigb 
one half of the elective franchise vested in the body of Mr. 
Christopher Corporate, the free, fat, and dependent buigess 
of the ancient and honourable borough of Onevote, who re- 
turns two members to Parlmment, one of whom will shortly 
be Sir Gran. {Sw Telegraph gave a long tcldsile ) But before 
taking this important step, I am desirous that he should fiwik 
his edti^rf!"n. (Sir Telegraph ichistled again.) I mean to 
say that I wish, if possible, to put a few words into bi» 
mouth, which I have hitherto found impracticable, though I 
do not entirely desjxiir of ultimate success. But this drcam- 

* Origin and Progress of Language, book ii. chap^ 4. 
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flUsoOy for reasons which I will give yoa by-and-by, does not 
■i all militate against the proofs of his being a man. 

Sir Telegraph Paxareit, — If he be but half a man, ho will 
be the fitter representative of half an elector; for as that 
'' laige body coiporate of one/' the free, fat, and dependent 
buigesB of Onevote returns two members to the honourable 
hoaM, Sir Oran can only be considered as the representative 
cf half of him. But, seriously, is not your principal ob- 
ject an irresistible exposure of the univeisality and omnipo- 
tenoe of corruption by purchasing for an oran outang one of 
those seats, the sale of which is unblushingly acknowledged 
to be Of noiorious as the sun at twon-day ? or do you really 
think him one of us f 

Mr. Forester. — I really think him a variety of the human 
mpmeu ; and this is a point which I have it much at heart to 
wtabliiih in the acknowledgment of the civilized world. 

Sir TekgrajA Pasoarett. — Buffon, whom I dip into now 
and then in the winter, ranks him, with Tnnnffins, in the class 
ciSimUr. 

Mr. forester. — Linnaeus has given him the curious denomi- 
nations of Troglodytes, Homo noctumus, and Homo silvestris : 
but he evidently thought him a man ; he describes him as 
laving a hissing speech, thinking, reasoning, believing that 
tlie euth was inade for him, and that he wUl one day be its 
flovsieign.* 

Sir Telegrapli Paxarett. — God save King Oran ! By-the- 
bj, joa put me very much in mind of Valentine and Orson. 
Inis wild man of yours will turn out some day to be the son 
of a king, lost in the woods, and suckled by a lioness : — 
•* No waiter, but a knight templar :* — no Oran, but a true 
pnoce. 

Mr. Forester. — As to Buffon, it is astonishing how tliat 
great naturalist could have placed him among the singes, 
when the very words of his description give him all the cha- 
neieristics of human nature.t It is still more curious to 

* " Homo noctiimaa, Troglodytes, Silvestris, onna outang Bontix. 
C b hw m aUmm, inoessu erectnm. .... Loquitur sibilo, cogitst, ra- 
nr, credit soi cansA factam tellurem, se aliquando iterum fore 
— Item." — Lisry^CH. 

** U n'a point de queue : aes bras, ses mains, ses doists, see 
^ s% eooi parsils aax nAtres : il marche touiours debout : u a dea 
tnuta^iprociians de ceux de llioinme, des oreules de la m^me forme. 
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;a;;uk thai luvxiom txuvelleis should have made beasts, under 
tho uamt>$ of Pon^^ MandriUs, and Oian Outangs, of the 
wry siuuo beixi^ \rhoin the ancients worshipped as divinities 
uudoJT the names of Fauns and Satyrs, Silenus and Pan.* 



dw elhfv^Nix sar U u-:^, de la barbe an menton, et da ^il ni phu m 
iiK>ui« 4VM riK^iiuiie ea a dans Ttrtai de nature. Auan let habituu 
d« «^ui |xaya. Wa Indif^ns poliM* n^ont pas h^t^ de Tassocier a Tes- 

{Hve huiuaiue^ ivir le nom d'oran outaoj^ MomiM sauvoffe. Si Ton ne 
au»^^t Attmitix^ ^;i*jk U li^rure, aa pouiroit regarder Toraii onttag 
«.\>iuuie W pKtmier d«tf siii^i» on le demiier des hommea, pares qu'i 
IVxvvpkuuk ile I'aiiMt. U ne^ui manque rien de toat ce qae nona aTOOi, 
«l l^ovv \^ttH» iUt&nf u^uos de rhomme poor le corps qall ne difieredei 
au:m$ jur.u'.aux auxv^u^U on a donne le m^me nom de sinfle. — S'il y 
av\>(¥ uu de^ni^ i^ar Wuel ou put descendre d la nature numaise a 
«t>Ue vl<4 auuuaux, «i Vestf^nce de cette nature conaistoit en entier 
dan* U tVrtue du cor|» et ^W[wndoit de son oraanisation, Toran outang 
9^ tr\m\'vivui i^us piva de rhomme que di^ucun animal : aasis aa 
4<v\mkI rifi^ de« Otn». s'il ne pouvoit commander en premier, il fennt 
au moiu» wnttr aox auuva sa supenorite, et s'efforceroit 4 ne pas 
t^ir : «i l\niitatis.xn ^^ui semble copier de si prte la pens^ en etoit le 
vrM fti^u<^ o» IVu des rv^ultatay. il se trouveroit encore k une plot 
);r;uido di*laiuv de» auimaux et plus Toisin de rhomme." — Bufvon. 

** ihi «rtfC Cou: <e:onru.\ d*aprv« tous ces aveux, que M. de Buffon ne 
ta«»f de I*or*tt outam^ qu'i;ue espece de magot, esaentieUement cir- 
iViMK.*rtt xlaik» W tv.^rue4 de rauimalite : il falloit, ou infirmer lef r6la- 
tuuw dei* vv^yauvurk i«u sVn tenir a leura reenltata. — Quand od bi 
dan* V.V uaiurali;»:e« IhisUute du N^gro blanc, on voit que oe bipii^ 
di(T>rv do uou» bioti plu« que Toran outjuig, soit par lx>rganiBatioa, 
s\Ht ivftr rime.lii^iK*e, ot vv^^envlant ou ne balance pas alemettre 
dans la ola^j^e de^ hv^uiwes." — P\*^c*yphif dt Im Xmiure, 

* " Xjcs ju^uiens pr«vipite«« et qui ne sont point le fruit d*uie 
raia^^n tvLui\\\ ^>iit »ujetii a donner dans Texces. Noa voyaaeun 
font Mus ta^vu de^ U'tvs, sous lea nouis de pongos, de manuiUi^ 
d\>r;iui v'^utan^ de ^.t^s memos t^cres« dont, sous le nom de aatyres, da 
fauues« de svlvaiu^^ les auoiens faisoient des divinitfs. Feut-^tre, 
apniVs dee rtv^ervhos plus exaote:», ti\nivera-t-on que ce sont des horn* 
mes,"— KoisiSiLii\ t^iMnti-^ *w rin^^ite, note 8. 

** 11 est ivrve^jue dcuoutre que les fauncs, les satyres^ les qrlvajai^ 
les it'^i^vftiis. et toute cette foute de demi<dieux, difformes et libertiBl^ 
ji qui les tUles des rhvvum et vies Paul Emile s ariserent de rendre 
komuia^ ue furxuit \lazis l\Mrigine que des oran outangs. Dans la 
suite, les (kvios ohan;t^rvnt le portrait de Thomme des bois, en Ivi 
ilouuaut des |u«\U \le chevre, une qiieue et des comes ; maia le tjps 
priukoixlial resta» et le philv^sophe 1 appervoit dans les monnaMBi Ms 
plus vleii^ures )vir rima^natiini d'CAnite et le ciseau de Fliidiaa. Lai 
axK'iens, trvs emlnarrasses de trouver U filiation de leurs aylvaia% c( 
de leurs sat\'Tes, se tirerent d'adfaire en leur donnant des dieux poor 
p^res : les Jieux etoient d*un grand secours aux philoaopkaa des !§■■ 
reculesi, p^^ur resoudre lea problemes d'histoire natnrella ; ib ktf 
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Sir Telegraph Paxarett. — Your Oran rises rapidly in the 
scale of being : — ^from a baronet and M.P. to a king of the 
irorld, and now to a god of the woods. 

Mr, Forester. — When I was in London last winter, I be- 
came acquainted with a learned mythologist, who has long 
laboured to rebuild the fallen temple of Jupiter. I introduced 
him to Sir Oran, for whom he immediately conceived a high 
yeneiation, and would never call him by any name but Pan. 
His usual salutation to him was in the following words : 

EXOf, lioKap, OKiprijraf ^tXtvdfOf, avrpoSiain, 
*Ap/fovii|v KO<rfioio KpiKutv ^iKoiraiyiAOvt ftoXn-y, 

Which he thus translated : 

King of the world ! enthusiast free, 
Who dwell'st in caves of liberty ! 
And on thy wild pipe's notes of glee 
Respondest Nature s harmony ! 
Leading beneath the spreading tree 
The Bacchanalian revelry ! 

"This," said he, "is part of the Orphic invocation of Pan. 
It alludes to the happy existence of the dancing Pans, Fauns^ 
Orans, d id genus amne, whose dwellings are the caves of 
rocks and the hollows of trees, such as undoubtedly was, or 
would have been, the natural mode of life of our friend Pan 
among the woods of Angola. It alludes, too, to their musical 
powers, which in our friend Pan it gives me indescribable 
pleasure to find so happily exemplified. The epithet JBa<;chk, 
our friend Pan's attachment to the bottle demonstrates to be 
very appropriate ; and the epithet xofffiox^area^, king of the 
worid, points out a striking similarity between the Orphic 
Pan and the Troglodyte of Linnaeus, who believes that the earth 
teas made for him, and that he will again he its sovereignJ' 
He laid great stress on the word again, and observed, if ho 
were to develop all the ideas to which this word gave rise in 
his mind, he should find ample matter for a volume. Then 



MiToiait oomme les cycles et les Epicycles dans le syst^me plan^taire 
de Ptolom^e : avec des cycles et des dieux on r^pond k tout, quoiqu'on 
ne natiifaiwift pmonne." — Philosqphie de la I^ature, 
• Orphica, Hymn. XI (X Gem). 



ICTST- 



"■^7*- • "-' ' •♦t'Ttnl True*. Zjlj utrMit^rat;. and thrum JfJ/rt 
:r.~ ir\: ■Tf.ifT-t.Ki'iK irf :i:~':lii-e*i :t siTin^ he had knoini 
-^ti-- -5r.:';'i2.«i Tii:I:t!*:7iii:al izri nTthvLi^gical systenu 

r'." 7- -r'-'jil J :^':ri—. — Y:r:r l-iani-rl njthologist appean 
"■: > 7i »7. ■■. r/_;».v . 

Jf"- -♦" r'.-r r — It - : r.-f:iji5. Ht La5 a 5T*tein of hisovn, 
Ti:_:-i :zlj L~r»:ir? ii "LL-r TrrSri.: 'iiv n;ore abeuid than 
•."-:-: T-^^r.-zi^i. ':e::ii5«T :: Lis :f"s-Tr f.Hiwers. The manner 
:^ "vii:! "lit ?":_r.": :: rriz^rzi T'riszs eventhinff to ite own 
-^.•:Tri_f zrzl- "v .Z'l-.rrzL I VlirTr :Li: in everv nation of 

m 

-...'-. fti-TLi "il-T r"?-^^ Vii.l lis niis: :;il:irep5 will be found 
:_-. ZL-:t?r, I'.ar^L -jl H^ -zj-t :: iz. ■r::I:jhiene«.l philosophy. 

> ..- 7'- r-. A J ij "VTr, — L.: if y.-r C*ran be a man, how 
_• :: z'lAZ 'i^ -fz^ izz^iz-x-:^^ -arl:'- rrhrr varieties of the hu- 

JiT" J ^'..rr' — ST-;e:l :? i Li^ilv artincial facnltv. Civi- 
l.:-;-: — y i? :. ~'— 7 ir^iiil i'--'"^..!!. The change from the 
— ^i :: -.It y.-^lLi-'L r^z^, if-=^:'i n:: only his moral, but his 
•.'..-i.jil i^ri>, irl :li5:i:: r.*r:ilT and instantly, but in a 
1 .i-T '. :"».:sf .: rri.Tri":i:i.5- Th.-? sozne change is obvious in 
\-l^i: iiiziil?, i-i in :il::vitie'l pbnts. You know not 
▼■_T> : ".:■:*•::: :':.r ri-rl:: •;: :Lr conini.n dog. or the com- 
:.. :. :. ' "1 7"..- "^iIL j^i lim-e h:j. and the wild and tame 
...:, ;.r: r.. -rx ;■ : Wr^.r^ -fss^-vl/. iidV-r^jnces than the onm 
.-.:. L :*_. .:v:l_-:l :_;.:.. T-.-: r.s.ii. ■:: com is as much a mys- 
:;:v : v.- ..:• :j.-r >.-?:-. .: ".l.r Nile w.is to the ancients. In- 
:-.v.:u-.r./.*.v -.•■•■•> l„iTv ir-jz >> ehangeil frt-ni their original 
?::u' '.:.::;•■. '.*:-^" " -• ■■-' - :.:r.::ul:'.:re may almost lay claim 
:.; '.':.: :..:^i: .: ■ !.-.'~ .tv^:: r.. I> i: then wonderful that 
:'..-. :-.v:li:T'.l '^.v- ?-.: "l I Livr a-: ;vJ^d s.:'me physical faculties 
whi:':: :'.v n:/.v.r.il i:\i'^ hvs n::? It is demonstrable tliat 
s'y-v:: :> .-•:■. 1 .1. :i.". ::?w..-vrr. despair of seeing him make 
>•::::■; vr:.r:'ii=* i- "*--i> .i::. C'"mp.iritive anatomy shows that 
htf :.;*s .;11 ::.-• . vi=.« •. : .irticul.iiioa. Imloetl he has, in eveiy 
»•>!?- v.vlC :\vr:::-.:l.ir. :'::•» Imnian form, and the human anatomy. 
_V - ; .- ■; ,-':;' ■<: •• ^ •* .^' '/'.i ■ o.ni! o.l rho tralks upright — is of 



(,\^ <■':. '.:> hi K\':ld t »«»Jy i?", t'lUs than imsoners and vusJxi 
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servasUs of "them — who has, what I think essential to the human 
hind, a sense of honour ; which is shown by breaking his heart, 
if langhed at, or made a show, or treated with any kind of 
' contnmelj — who, when he is brought into the company of civi- 
lized men, behaves (as you have seen) with dignity and com- 
poswe, altogether unlUce a monkey; from whom he differs 
likewise in this maierial respect, that he is capable of great at- 
tachment to particular persons, of which the monkey is altogether 
iacapahle ; and also in this respect, thai a monkey never can he 
so tamed that we may depend on Ms not doing mischief when left 
alone, by breaking glasses or china within his reach; whereas 
ike oran outang is altogether harmle^ ; — who has so much of the 
dociliiy of a man that he learns not only to do the common offices 
of life, but also to play on the flute and French horn ; which 
Junes thai he must have an idea of melody and concord of 
sounds, which no brute animal has ; — and lastly, if joined to all 
these qualities he has the organ of pronunciation, and conse- 
quently the capacity of speech, though not the actual use of U ; if, 
I say, such an animal be not a man, I should desire to know in 
what the essence of a man consists, and what it is that distin- 
guishes a natural man from the man of art.* That he under- 
stands many words, though he does not yet speak any, I think 

* The words in italics are from the ancient metaphysics, vol. iii. 
pp. 41, 42. Lord Monboddo adds: ''I hold it to be impossible to 
CGDTiiioe any philosopher, or any man of conmion sense, who has be- 
stowed any time to consider the mechanism of speech, that such 
varionB actions and configurations of the organs of speech as are 
necessary for articulation can be natural to man. Whoever thinks 
this possible, should eo and see, as I have done, Mr. Braidwood of 
Edmonrgh, or the Abo^ de I'Ep^ in Paris, teach the dumb to speak ; 
and when he has observed all the different actions of the organs, 
which those professors are obliged to mark distinctly to their pupils 
with a great deal of pains and labour, so far from thinking articula- 
tion natural to man, he will rather wonder how, by any teaching or 
imitation^ he should attain to the ready performance of such various 
nod complicated operations." 

"Qnoique Torgane de la parole soit naturel k Thommc, la parole 
cDem^me ne Ini esi pourtant pas naturelle.^' — Rousseau, DUcours sur 
rjnepiUit^, note a 

"The oran outang, so accurately dissected by Tisson, had exactly 
the same organs of voice that a man has." — Ancient Metaphysics, vol. 

"I hare been told that the oran outans who is to be seen in Sir 
Ashton Lever's collection, had learned before he died to articulate 
mme words." — Ibid, p. 40. 
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•^n\ nil- ja"- li-^r^'-L T-ji'H ^jii isifiii ''^■'■^ 10 tikf visf} 

jff j-rrn- — T u xiil ini "iias !:if T^'irfHtan'l* canv 

f }•''.', i::'f. I .■•V: ""^i.-' i'tC} 'iia.i fiatr:! 'J''A ir* :... y, :".W 
• '»•■<■;..:>< •''■:•'/:•« ." le. Tien 7ni ir*f ttruZcr aoitainiid 

>i' r f-n-t '•) jL-cr*. — I iiiiiZ. ':ti T^rr Lir-r-T. when his 




ii:u-;:t. II -r ii'ii—iiTiUi i:rfiti-^mj?itf. t: iaa-v ^^"" Li&* Verwrxt the <^ran 

u^aii^ liii. ".. i'lni'i ;»!r** m* uzn.-nv: x* : liirfy Iliv^ bt.-Th their ormm 

/I jr-iM-'ii :::.i«'n. ui«i :«r:i iiiinr i;;r2a :c t^^T'tjm.t'.-^ \.y their ic- 

^iiitt. ■ ■ ' .' i ■' I'lUft./'-. :i:i;i — cLip. 4.* 

- » •i-iMii ■ *•, :-~:r:ii ■>;»:s. "' i. ■' 7 v. 

'■ '■ -■ .1 .-: i*" :'ii-:ir:< i*! z^s-rc:?. c "QT nou3 ne cv-nnou- 
<*.-■< : !■: ■.-? :< ii:-*. i-: n.n:* 3ii;:i pi:i.:cd -ii j-^er le ^nrv humaiii : 
^. .i.s»iis Li *»i.-.-iiri-y; i.ii!i. ::: JrJL5;c. -^ I-.lert.":. cji 1»i:o1im, na 



". I ■.■■;..•?•■.'. '•; vii- f iis ..i.fr--*. . ui^r.fir i-J [■-■Vfri-ii:e et k>« c-'itn 

:r":t:z:0:<^ ••> ''^' i-i :iLri<. •: >^ C' >". 1-;* r.-^cs •■«■: Garje. les t^iv^iiitmk 

■■,' N^v. ■•; '.: .•^•: :': . A -v. -i ."zizf, "i TartAr.e. et rar-tout le 

;i;i;/i . v;: ■* .i:: * . i i"r« :■ rr.-.^f-.Lvr^ ',^ Mrxv [•-•*, le rcn>n, le Lliili. 

\^* ■.'.■••^:'> ^1. 1 ^»i. .•::.»: :■-"*. ki.z.* .'iil.-rr !•;» Fitjo-ni ^Taia ou fans, le 

Vv'.-'.-.'.i ■. ■: ■.■•Lri-:-M.. * ■ ::■ ■■ :.•«:': -e. U ErtsiL entin lesCaraibw, 

'.% y''.T"=:. .:; : ..-^js •:'* :• cTr'-is *a:i-'i^-s, ^"'-^yA*e le plu^ imimrtant 

J," :vi.:s 4-: .': : . : ■ iirv-.i: :"i-.>; v-tu- le plui ce win; SQppocom 

^:v.' .v:^ ■■ •■•'■..i ■'. ■:-.:7'. -i-'iS. Af 7^:- -7.7 -le oes ci-'ursed inemonbi«, 

-«*..■■.■: • I?.- ■\i-A'":f -j-iSTiT^ill-r. ^i.rjkl*. et iK>litii(ne tie ceqolls 

Atir».-i%'v: vv*. -..•■■jrf -..rr. c* :■. !*-•»:. ri-ss «« rtir un moude nouveau d« 

.','**.;;•.* ', .-.T •;: . v.:. ;: •.■■.-* .\',\ '•-.- ■.r-..:i* iinsi .i c*iiuioitre le notre: 

V v'. s .■.'.• ■•■JL".-. .'..' 1*1.-': > ■.i^.rviiiiirs J^nneront u'un M anisal 

'•'.u- . \>: V" ":.".v7-.%.'^: ". v. v. a.::.-; ,u-; c<« une Ute, U faudnlescB 

v-A'.''.- ivAi* :'i MiT^.'Z v."i ^roi: U *:=:pl:c:te de sen rapporter U- 

dfis.^v* A ..•.•* ^^'yJk:vv.^* .;7',•«^rf•c^^, j~r IvSi^uels on seroit quelqoefois 

tvi-.vv xtv" 'Ait\- I A :•-•::■■.*• r-i*^*:*.::! ..u'ils se mi-lent de r^sondra kt 

iljiucrvv} A:-.i;v.Jki;\. - K-.vssEav. I:f.-;'*-t r^r rin^alM, note 8. 
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election cornea on for (Jnevote, to drive him down in my 
UroDche to the honourable and ancient borough. 

Mr. Forester promised to avail himself of this proposal ; 
vhen the iron tongue of midnight tolling twelve induced 
Ihnn to separate for the night. 



CHAPTER VII. 

THE PRINCIPLE OP POPULATION. 

TIIK next morning, while Sir Telegraph, Sir Gran, and 
Mr. Forester wore sitting down to their breakfast, a 
post-chaise rattled up to the door ; the glass was let 
down, and a tall, thin, pale, grave-looking personage peeped 
from the aperture. ^'This is Mr. Fax," said Mr. Forester, 
^the cliampion of calm reason, the indefatigable explorer of 
the ooltl cK'ar springs of knowledge, the bearer of the torch 
of dispassionate truth, that gives more light than warmth. 
He looks on the human world, the world of mind, the con- 
flict (»f interests, the collision of feelings, the infinitely diver- 
sified developments of energy and intelligence, as a mathema- 
tician looks c»n his diagrams, or a mechanist on his wlieels 
and pulleys, as if tliey were foreign to his own nature, und 
vere nothing more than subjects of curious speculation." 

Mr. Fon'ster luid not time to say more ; for Mr. Fax en- 
tered, and shook hands with him, was introduced in duo 
form to Sir Telegraph, and sat down to assist in the demo- 
lition of the ftmi&iel of brcakfjEbst. 

Mr. Far, — Your Itedrosc Abbey is a beautiful metamor- 
pliociii. — I can scarcely believe that these nrc the mouldering 
walla of the pious fraternity of Kednosc, which I contem- 
plated two years ago. 

Jfr. Forutn. — ^I'he pictures^iue tourists will owe mo no 
gond-will for the metamorphosis, though I have endeavoured 
Ui leave them as much mould, mildew, and weather-stain an 
poarible. 

Hr. Fax. — ^The exterior has suffered little ; it still retains 
a trolj Teneimble monastic character. 

TOL. L % 
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Sir Telegraph Paxarett. — Something monastic in the inte- 
rior too. — Very orthodox old wine in the cellar, I can tell 
you. And the Eeverend Father Abbot there, as determined 
a bachelor as the Pope. 

Mr. Forester, — If I am so, it is because, like the Squire of 
Dames, I seek and cannot find. I see in my mind's eye the 
woman I would choose, but I very much fear that is the only 
mode of optics in which she will ever be visible. 

Mr, Fax, — No matter. Bachelors and spinsters I decidedly 
venerate. The world is overstocked with featherless bipeds. 
More men than com is a fearful pre-eminence, the sole and 
fruitful cause of penury, disease, and war, plague, pestilence, 
and famine. 

Sir Telegraph Paxarett, — I hope you will not long have 
cause to venerate me. What is life without love I A rose- 
bush in winter, all thorns, and no flowers. 

Mr, Fax, — And what is it with love? A double-blossomed 
cherry, flowers without fruit ; if the blossoms last a month, 
it is as much as can be expected : they fall, and what comes 
in their place 1 Vanity, and vexation of spirit. 

Sir Telegraph Paxarett, — Better vexation, than stagnation : 
marriage may often be a stormy lake, but celibacy is almost 
always a muddy horsepond. 

Mr. Fax. — Bather a calm clear river 

Mr. Forester. — Flowing through a desert, where it moves 
in loneliness, and reflects no forms of beauty. 

Mr. Fax. — That is not the way to consider the case. 
Feelings and poetical images are equally out of place in a 
calm philosophical view of human society. Some must 
marry, that the world may be peopled : many must abstain, 
that it may not be overstocked. Little and goody is very 
applicable in tliis case. It is better that the world should 
have a smaller number of peaceable and rational inhabitants, 
living in universal harmony and social intercourse, than the 
disproportionate mass of fools, slaves, coxcombs, thieves, 
rascals, liars, and cut-throats, with which its suiface is at 
present encumbered. It is in vain to declaim about the 
preponderance of physical and moral evil, and attribute it, 
with the Manicheans, to a mythological principle, or, with 
some modern philosophers, to tlie physical constitution rf 
the globe. The cause of all the evils of human sodetj ii 
fifnirle, obvious, reducible to the most exact mathematieal 
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calcolatioii ; and of cooise susceptible not only of remedy 
bat even of utter annihilatioiL Tbe cause is tbe tendency of 
population to increase beyond the means of subsistence. The 
remedy is an imiversal social compact, binding both sexes to 
equally rigid celibacy, till the prospect of maintaining the 
average number of six children be as clear as the arithmetic 
of futurity can make it. 

Mr, Forests. — The arithmetic of futurity has been found 
in a more than equal number of instances to baffle human 
skill The rapid and sudden mutations of fortune are the 
inexhaustible theme of history, poetry, and romance; and 
they are found in forms as* various and surprising, in the 
scenes of daily life, as on the stage of Drury I^ne. 

Mr. Fax, — That the best prospects are often overshadowed, 
is most certainly true ; but there are degrees and modes of 
well-grounded reliance on futurity, sufficient to justify the 
enterprises of prudence, and equally well-grounded pro- 
spiciencies of hopelessness and helplessness, that should check 
the steps of rashness and passion, in their headlong progress 
to perdition. 

Mr. Forester. — You have little cause to complain of the 
present age. It is calculating enough to gratify the most 
determined votary of moral and political aritlunetic. This 
certainly is not the time, 

^Vllen unrevenged stalks Cocker's injured ghost. 

What is friendship — except in some most rare and miraculous 
instances — but the fictitious bond of interest, or the heartless 
intercourse of idleness and vanity? What is love, but the 
most venal of all venal commodities ? Wliat is marriage, but 
the most sordid of bargains, the most cold and slavish of all 
the forms of commerce ] We want no philosophical ice-rock, 
towed into the Dead Sea of modem society, to freeze that 
which is too cold already. We want rather the torch of 
Prometheus to revivify our frozen spirits. We are a degene- 
rate race, half-reasoning developments of the principle of in- 
finite littleness, "with hearts in our bodies no bigger than 
pins' heads." We are in no danger of forgetting thai two 
and two make four. There is no fear that the warm impulses 
of feehng will ever overpower, with us, the tangible eloquence 
of the pocket. 

8—^2 



JIi: 7'ix. — T^ra T-iariun "x* -iw niiuilii inii TiT^yn^y d 
-*riu trp iipr n ; zrrat jUA&nm u "xj duiL bos wrong, si^ I 
-iimK. ji it? isp»-nrr it ^>iir -fauflne. Bnr vaoxa: th* lower 
•iTtttis -hb •!ief? s imte mfen-nr. TIih T^Iefol injfcewe of 
"iie nwr 'aw3 !iito iitr-ii'* iit=trrivn#i :2ib pcncxplie of •nlcola- 
":i»n n "henL TTiev juiiTy ly- -vtiuiHsaiii. Triiifijjiit ^cnxpl^ or 
i'lmnmirnun. inii • -iiimir "iif 5imiH -iuk •?!' s&jor £unilT to 
?t:t.ivhil*iil"v mil "iie jTwniwjr^ TIiuv- marry t»v»ixi in the work- 
iiniap. mil ^>n'''Tr -u* jircinde«t nFvInuL ■?£ .uw infi infirmitr 
"jini I ioTirririim!: iuuiiiniLiiir7 ti j'inmi ^eagars Azii va^ 

-fir TiitiCTpu + JiiPiuriie itiiIh*! to zsurefolLy to ;!» door. 
^L'. I'lTf-^i^T ir'.-xsv*L imi 71 ^ni?" iinotiiifr < Li V. bfiB ^ir Tde- 
OTuii ^ iie»i »t uu^JiL'T TTu oiit *? b« otptccci^*- He pro- 
miH»*i '»'*ir' iiit'Tri" "»j z^s'^jai Ewir'THe Abbtfx. :«h.o<>k buds 
•vni ^tr. ^iVt-s^T intL Sir '.'tan* '3ow*ii m^IitelT to Mr. Fai. 

• r'njse njiir liii?j^</ wiii iLr. Fix. jtf :iiie •:arridy?» roUfti 
i':\-'i ■. ' ;■Jn^Hmllf "ijii ?u;5st?r*nii:^ :z. -iiici' hczEdn teiiy?, for 
Till* "j-iiiiwi iaiii&*im»!iiL L .an. A* S.i'CL'.'a 'rbijiaTes : 'Thl* 

■ ^ir 'J iLi?vcr:ipii j* -liiuuidiiiH."!*?.'' *uiii Kr. Forester. " but 
ji; "liii? I ^:i.ii iHiir- ia<i i i'.«;«L Ziiriinl -^apotfLtT. I have 
^i.:z i< r:«< .c xjii. H' 'iii*l i*:Eift LfOziLLng. when be west 
-.: ."jilii'^f . ':ii': if vu^ rr^jyi^l z iz bet':- re he oune awar. 
«.r:7iiic. jiOitf^L niLjC *> "III- z'^idl z:v izipD-Tiemenc which an 



•.EiAPTER VIIL 

SIK TELb:i:rFw.VPH wij w^hx-zr.^! to Melincourt in da^ 
t'.-mi oy >Ir. Hiy-jy. -mi in *i private interview with 
;he R:ii;ar.ilrl-e Sfr^. Pinirionev. was exhorted tio 
perk'Vvrv in hL* 5ti:: w .Vn:helia, though she could not flatter 
hiui with verj' ssr^rtc hopes of iznzsediate sacces8y the young 
lady's notions bein^c, as she oh?erveii. extremely outre awi 
fimUsUeal. but such as she had no doubt time and exp^ 
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lience would cure. She informed him at the same time, that 

be would shortly meet a formidable rival, no less a personage 

than Lord Anophel Achthar,* son and heir of the Marquis of 

Agaiic,t who was somewhat in favour with Mr. Hippy, and 

seemed determined at all hazards to carry his point ; '^ and 

with any other girl than Anthelia," said Mrs. Pinmoney, 

^ considering his title and fortune, I should pronounce lus 

success infiEdlible^ unless a duke were to make his appearance." 

She added, " The young lord would be accompanied by his 

tutor, the Eeverend Mr. Grovelgrub, and by a celebrated 

poet, Mr. Feathemest, to whom the Marquis had recently 

given a place in exchange for his conscience. It was thought 

by Mr. Feathemest's friends that he had made a very good 

baigaiiL The poet had, in consequence, burned his old 

* Odes to Truth and Liberty,' and had published a volume of 

Panegyrical Addresses * to all the crowned heads in Europe,' 

with the motto, * Whatever is at court, is right/ " 

The dinner-party that day at Melincourt Castle consisted 
of Mr. Hippy, in tlie character of lord of the mansion ; An- 
thelia, in that of his inmate ; Mrs. and Miss Pinmoney, as 
her visitors ; and Sir Telegraph, as the visitor of !Mrs. Pin- 
money, seconded by Mr. Hippy's invitation to stay. Xothing 
very limiinous passed on this occasion. 

The fame of Mr. Hippy, and his hospitable office, was 
rapidly diffused by Dr. Killquick, the physician of the dis- 
trict ; who thought a draught or pill could not possibly be 
efficacious, unless administered with an anecdote, and who 
woij called in, in a very few hours after Mr. Hippy's arrival, 
to cure the hypochondriacal old gentleman of an imaginary 
swelling in his elbow. The learned doctor, who had studied 
with i>eculiar care the symptoms, diagnostics, prognostics, 
sedatives, lenitives, and sanatives of hypochondriasis, had 
arrived at the sagacious conclusion, that the most effectual 
method of curing an imaginary disease was to give the patient 
a real one ; and he accordingly sent Mr. Hippy a pint bottle 
of mixture, to be taken by a tablespoonful every two hours, 
which would have infallibly accomplished the purpose, but 
that the bottle was cracked over the head of Harrj' Fell, for 

• AN'Q*EAoi' AX9ot APowpac. TerrcB pondus inutile. 
t Agaricus, in Botany, a genus of plants of the class Cryptogamia^ 
comprehentling the mushroom, and a copious variety of toadstools. 
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treading on his master s toe, as he presented the composing 
potion, which would perhaps hare composed him in the 
Boman sense. 

The fashionable attractions of Low Wood and Keswick 
afforded fadhties to some of AntheHa's lovers to effect a 
logemeni in her neighbourhood^ &om whence occasionally 
riding over to Melincourt Casde, they were hospitably re- 
ceived by the loid seneschal, Humphrey Hippy, Esquire, 
who often made them fixed stars in the circumference of that 
jovial system, of which the bottle and glasses are the aim 
and planets, till it was too late to dislodge for the night ; by 
which means they sometimes contrived to pass several dap 
together at the Castle. 

The gentlemen in question were Lord Anophel Achthai, 
with his two parasites, Mr. Feathemest and the Keverend 
^Ir. Grovelgrub ; Harum O'Scarum, Esquire, the sole pro- 
prietor of a vast tract of undrained bog in the county of 
Kerry ; and ^Ir. Perrydown, the only son of an old lady in 
Ix)ndon, who having in vain soliciteil a A'isit from Anthelia, 
had sent off her hopeful progeny to try his fortune in West- 
moreland. ^Mr. Derrydown had received a laborious educa- 
tion, and had consumed a great quantity of midnight oil, 
over pondeixius tomes of ancient and modem learning, pa^ 
ticidarly of moral, ix)litical, and metaphysical philosophy, 
ancient and modem. His lucubrations in the latter branch 
of science having conducted him, as he conceived, into the 
central oi>acity of utter darkness, he formed a hasty con- 
clusion " that all human learning is vanity ;" and one day, 
in a listless mood, taking down a volume of the " Rchques d 
Ancient Poetry," he found, or fancied he found, in the plain 
langu&ge of the old English ballad, glimpses of the truth of 
things, Avhich he had vainly sought in the vast volumes of 
philosophical disquisition. In consequence of this lumino© 
tliscoveiy, lie locked up his library, purchased a travelling 
chariot, with a shelf in the back, whidi he filled with collec- 
tions of ballads and popidar songs ; and passed the greater 
part of eveiy year in posting about the country, for the 
purpose, as he expressed it, of studying together poetir 
and the peasantry, imsophisticated nature and the truth d 
things. 

!Mr. Hippy introduced Lord Anophel, and his two learn«l 
friends, to 8iv Telegraph, and !Mrs. and Miss Pinmoney. Mr. 
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Feathemest whispered to the Reverend Mr. Grovelgrab, 
'' This Sir Telegraph Paxarett has some good livings in his 
gift ;" which bent the plump figure of the reverend gentle- 
man into a very orthodox right angle. 

Anthelia, who felt no inclination to show particular favour 
to any one of her Strephons, was not sorry to escape the 
evil of a solitary persecutor, more especially as they so fax 
resembled the suitors of Penelope, as to eat and drink toge- 
ther with great cordiality. She could have wished, when 
she left them to the congenial society of Bacchus, to have 
retired to company more congenial to her, than that of Mrs. 
Pinmoney and ^fiss Danaretta ; but she submitted to the 
course of necessity with the best possible grace. 

She explicitly made known to all her suitors her ideas on 
the subject of marriage: She had never perverted the sim- 
plicity of her mind by indulging in the usual cant of young 
ladies, that she should prefer a single life : but she assured 
them that the spirit of the age of chivalry, manifested in the 
forms of modem life, would constitute the only character 
on which she could fix her affections. 

Lord Anophel was puzzled, and applied for information to 
his tutor. " Grovelgrub," said he, " what is the spirit of the 
ago of chivalry V* 

" lleally, my lord," said the Reverend Mr. Grovelgrub, 
" my studies never lay that way." 

" True," said Lord Anophel ; " it was not necessary' to 
your degree." 

Hl«5 lordship's next recourse was to Mr. Feathemest. 
" Feathemest, what is the spirit of the age of chivalry 1" 

!Mr. Feathemest was taken by surprise. Since his profit- 
able metamorphosis into an ami du jpritux, he had never 
dreamed of such a question. It burst upon him like the 
spectre of his youthful integrity, and he mumbled a half- 
intelligible reply about truth and liberty — disinterested bene- 
volence — self-oblivion — heroic devotion to love and honour — 
protection of the feeble, and subversion of tyranny. 

" iVll the ingredients of a rank Jacobin, Feathemest, 'pen 
honour !" exclaimed his lordship. 

Tliere was something in the word Jacobin very grating to 
tho cars of Mr. Feathemest, and he feared he had thrown 
himself between the horns of a dilemma ; but from all such 
predicaments he was happily provided with an infallible 



meana ]f dxnriiiafiiuii. His frfKnil Mr. Myidc. of Cimmeiuui 
Lotifxs. had iniciuswi oiiiL in. iume of the mjiienes of the 
tzuuviimiiiiicil pailL'iii:pa.T. wiiii!& oa Hua^ a« on all similar 
i^ctniaL'Qft, OH '.'oLliftL in «} his n«winin>n* ; and OTerwheLmed 
hitf iLPitthip wish, -i ^':iky otf pDOiieiuiu jugon, which left 
him ji pF}J;Tniii jtfConhtiTTnrtns j£ this depth of Mr. Feather- 

** Tha ipLci: :f :iiii a|e^ «^ chirjlrT T aoliloqiuiBd ]Xr. 
«j'S:urzaL : " L "hJTiic E km^w whos thofi m : 111 shoot all mj 
rivrils. >jmf jTrt^r vuxj.'cibic itf thtst an I can tind a deceiii 
pcviCesLS Djr pii'irinic ^ •^iuckL ITL vrxse to mj friend Major 
t ■■ rtinrKir^n V} xoitf su Ljw Wooii lu^. and hold himself in 
mu2iiiHfe>& Hrf is zhti msaseec hiusd in Ireland al delivenng 

- Thsi -jpLzis :c ^e i^e :i 'ihrnbj T aoliloqaized Mr. Deny- 
«L;wa : ** I "hink E iji ^ aooLe thiere. I will be a knight of 
zihi ^Mnsi *ibL;. E will be ^ir Lizio*!^^ or Sir Gawaine, ur 
>Lr UrjftrjjiL X.^ : E will be ;& tioabiidour — a love-lorn 
:u:j3;>Gr^L I wiH wri:u zhn nicisc iriefsiitible ballads in praLstf 
l' ibe -riiaiirLfil JL=.^i:«eiiii. Sae *fciill be mr ladv of the lake. 
Wi ^'IL sill a;:c.i: UU'eswjJier La '.ar pinnace, and sing duets 
ilrci: ilrcL::. uui Kir:;c Anh^ir. Aiid Fairyland. I will 
'.•.•' V 'f I- :r. ili^? jl'ii :: 2*ir i:i i call.ul : i; cannot fail to fasci- 
•:a:.i li»ii: ::• cnui:!': ^piri:." An- 1 dvwn he sat to put lus 

>:r Urjl-:i;rir. i:^ !i«^u*i rm a cil:s and tonmaments, and 
:ruil> ;:* >kJ.l lljI xcric^?. H-^w o.-dld thev be resolved into 
z'.i'i i':rji< . : :i:'.«i:r:L Iiie ' A tLor-Ln-hand race he thought 
wi,ul«.i ce i vrv-csv ^icbcit^^e : ^Vnthelti to be arbi tress of the 
oo£i:u5?«* JLiiL'-i il^^ zz*i ^A^zi^l: wieath on the head of the 
\>::vr. wl;::ii z-: bjtii no 'Labc would be himself, though 
Hjirura i.*'S».urui:jL. llsjiniK. would dash thiou^h neck or 
I- .caLu^.. iiLO. L ri An-.'^'hel AchihAr wjls reckoned one of the 
l-cs: -.voicruii'erL iii Kr-:land. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

THE PHILOSOPHY OF BALLADS. 

rery iudiiierent success of Lord Anophel did not 
ipe the eye of his abject slave, the Reverend Mr. 
)velgrub, whose vanity led him to misinterpret 
general sweetness of manner into the manifestation 
iig like a predilection for himself. Having made 
«; discovery, he sate down to calculate the proba- 
\a chance of Miss ^Nlelincourt's fortune on the one 

the certainty of church-preferment, through the 
of the MaR^uis of Agaric, on the other. The saga- 
tion, that a bird in the hand was worth two in the 
nuined him not to risk the loss of the Marquis's 
the u|>en pursuit of a doubtful succeiss ; but he re- 
arry on a secret attack on the affections of Anthelia, 

throw oir the mask to Lonl Anophel till he could 
of his prize. 

i\ have totally disconcerted the schemes of the 
e Mrs. Pimnoucy, if Lord Anophel had made any 
. th«- favour of Anthelia— not only because she had 
or mind that her young friend should be her niece 
Paxarett, but l)ecause, from the moment of Lord 

apIH-arance, hIu* determined on drawing lines of 
itiun Tvund liim, to compel him to surrender at 
to her dear Danarettii, who was very willing to 

views. That I^)r<^l .Vn(»phel was both a fool and 
, *lid nut strike her at all as an objection ; on the 
die runsidertHl tfiem as verj' favourable circum- 

the facilitatiun of her design. 

ulia usually po-ssed the morning in the seclusion 
iry, L'lil Anophel and the Reverend Mr. Grovel- 
l tin* time in shooting; .Sir Telegraph, in driving 
MUs Pinnioney in his barouche, to astonish the 
tin? mountain-villages; llarum O'Scarum, I'Lstiuire, 
nil jjrallop along the best roads, looking every now 
at hLs watch, to see 'how time went ; Mr. Derry- 
omp)sing his troubadour ballad ; Mr. Feathemest, 
o<I»'S to all the crowuetl heads in Eunipe ; and Mr. 
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Hippy, in getting very ill after breakfast every day of a new 
disease, wliich came to its climax at the intennediate point 
of time between breakfast and dinner, showed symptoms of 
great amendment at the ringing of the first dinner-bell, was 
Terv much alleviated at the butlei^s summons, vanished en- 
tirely at the sight of Anthelia, and was consigned to utter 
oblivion after the ladies retired from table, when the Reverend 
Mr. Grovelgrub lent his clerical assistance to lay its ghost 
in the Eed Sea of a copious libation of claret. 

Music and conversation consumed the evenings. }lb, 
Featheme^t and ^Ir. Den^'down were both zealous admireis 
of old English literature ; but the former was chiefly enn]h 
tured with the ecclesiastical writers and the translation of the 
Bible; the latter admired nothing but ballads, which he 
maintained to be, whether ancient or modem, the only mani- 
festations of feeling and thought containing any vestige of 
truth and nature, 

'' Surely," said Mr. Feathemest one evening, " you will 
not maintain that Chevy Chase is a finer poem than Para- 
dbo Lost f * 

Mr. Derrfffoim. — I do not know what vou mean bv a tine 
I>ooni ; but I will maintain that it gives a much deeper in- 
sight into the tnith of things. 

Mr. FiLiihtiiKsf. — I do not know what you mean by tlie 
truth of tilings. 

2% L\r. Mr. Oruvthjnth. — Define, gentlemen, define: k-t 
the one explain what he means by a fine poem, and the other 
what he means by the truth of things. 

Mr. Fcnthtriiffit. — A tine p>em is a luminous development 
of the complicaieil machinery of action and passion, exalted 
by sublimity, softened by pithos, irra^liated with scenes of 
ma;4nitioeuei\ figures of loveliness and diameters of energy, and 
harnu>nized with infinite variety of melodious combination. 

lAtnl Aiiophfl Athfhar. — Admirable ! 

Miss Dintareffa CotistaniuM Vinmoney. — Admirable, indeed, 
my lord ! ( //'.'M o sictti sin lie "f his lordsJapj vrhich ttnlvctilf 
missdl jirt\) 

The Jttr. Ml. Grorrhjnfk — Now, Sir, for the truth flf 
thiui's. 

Mr. (ySrnrtDit. — Troth, Sir, tliat is the last point about 
wliii'h 1 should ex^K^ct a gentleman of your cloth to be teij 
Holiritims. 
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5fr. Mr, GroteUjruh, — I muBt aay, Sir, that is a very 

•for and very illiberal observation. 

fSoarum, — Your coat is your protection, Sir. 

^, Mr, Oravelgruh,-^! will appeal to his lortlship 

yScarutn, — I shall be glad to know his lordship's 

Anophel Achihar, — Really, Sir, I have no opinion on 

9Ct. 

fScarum, — I am sorry for it, my lord. 
krrydoiCTL — The truth of things is nothing more than 
view of the necessary relations between object and 
in all the modes of reflection and sentiment which 
;e tho reciprocities of human association. 
lev, Mr. Grovelgrrth, — I must confess I do not exactly 

end 

Derrydawn. — I ^i-ill illustrate. You all know the 
r Old Robin Gray. 

ag Junie loved me well, and asked me for his bride ; 
taving a crowii, he had nothing else beside, 
lake Uie crown a pound my Jamie went to sea, 
the crofm and the pound they were both for me. 

lad not been ffone a twelvemonth and a day, 

m my father broke his arm, and our cow was stolen away ; 

mother she fell sick, and Jamie at the sea, 

old Robin Gray came a-courting to me. 

>e<iueuce whereof, as you all very well know, old 
Ijeing rich, the damsel married the aforesaid old 

iVr. Mr, Grorel'jrub. — In the heterodox kirk of the 

Derrydoim, — Precisely. >i'ow, in this short space, 
e a more profound vievr than the deepest metaphysi- 
tifie or the most elalx>rate lustory can give you of 
lUTacting jKiwer of opposite affections, the conflict of 
nd inclinations, the omnipotence of interest, tried by 
; of extremity, and the supreme and irresistiblf 
II of universal moral necessity. 

Dg Jamie loved me well, and ask'd mo for his bride ; 

dd have liad her, it is clear, though she dow i\o\, ^is,- 



I 
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plicitly say so, if there bad not been a necessary moral motire 
counteracting what would bave been otherwise the plain five 
will of both. '* Young Jamie loved me welL" She do« 
not say that she lovetl young Jamie ; and here is a stnkiug 
illustration of tbat fomale decorum which forbids youDg 
ladies to speak as they think on any subject whatever : an 
admirable ]>olitical institution, which has been found by ex- 
perience to be most happily conducive to that ingenuounKss 
of mind ami simplicity of manner which constitute so 
striking a charm in the generality of the iair sex. 

Bat saving a cro^ii, he hail nothing else beside. 

Hero is the quintessence of all that has been said and written 
on the subject of love and prudence, a decisive refutation of 
the stoical doctrine that pt»verty is no e^il, a very clear and 
deep insight into the nature of the preventive or prudential 
check to population, ami a particularly luminous view of the 
respective comluct of the two sexes on similar occasions. 
The |HH)r love-strickou swam, it seems, is ready to sacrifice 
all for love. He comes with a crown in his pocket, and asks 
f« *v his bride. The damsel is a better arithmetician. She k 
fidly impn^ssed with the tnith of the old proverb aWt 
poverty coming in at the door, and immediately stops him 
short, with ** What can you settle on me, Master Jamie f or, 
as (_'ai>tain Bolxidil would expn^ss it, " How much money ha' 
you about you, Master Matthew?" Poor Jamie looks very - 
foolish — fumbles in his jx»cket — proiluces his ciown-piece— ] 
and answers like blaster Matthew, with a remarkable elonga- 
ti<»n of visage, *' 'Faith, I ha'n't past a five shillings or Wl" 
" Then," Siiys tlie young lady, in the wonls of another very 
admirable ballad — where you will «)bserve it is also tht 
damsel who asks the (piestion : 

"Will the love that you're so rich in. 
Make a tire in the kitclien ? 

On wliirh tlie i>oor lover shakes his head, and the lady giw» 
him h*ave of absence. Ilercupon Jamie falls into a trun of 
i-cflections. 

Mr. (/Sairuiti, — Never min<l his reflections. 

Jfr. Di'i'iyhnriK — Tlie n»sult of which is, that he goes t© 
seek his foiiune at sea ; iutendin;:, 'with the most perfect ni 
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disinterested affection, to give all lie can get to his mistress^ 
who seems much pleased with the idea of having it. But 
when he comes back, as you will see in the sequel, he £nds 
his mistress married to a rich old man. The detail of the 
circumstances aboimds with vast and luminous views of 
human nature and society, and striking illustrations of the 
troth of things. 

Mr. Feathemesi. — I do not yet see that the illustration 
throws any light on the definition, or that we are at all 
advanced in the answer to the question concerning Chevy 
Chase and Paradise Lost. 

Mr. Derrydown. — "We will examine Chevy Chase, then, 
with a view to the truth of things, instead of Old Eobin Gray : 

God prosper long onr noble king. 
Our lives and safeties all. 

Mr, ffScarum. — God prosper us all, indeed ! if you are 
going through Chevy Chase at the same rate as you were 
through Old Robin Gray, there is an end of us all for a month. 
The truth of things, now! — is it that you're looking for? 
Ask Miss Melincourt to touch the harp. The harp is the 
great key to the truth of things : and in the hand of Miss 
Melincourt it will teach you the music of the spheres, the 
concord of creation, and the harmony of the universe. 

ArUhdia. — You are a libeller of our sex, Mr. Derrydown, 
if you think the truth of things consists in showing it to be 
more governed by the meanest species of self-interest than 
yours. Few, indeed, are the individuals of either in whom 
the spirit of the age of chivalry survives. 

Mr. Derrydown, — And yet, a man distinguished by that 
spirit would not be in society what Miss Melincourt is — a 
phcenix. Many knights can wield the sword of Orlando, but 
only one nymph can wear the girdle of Florimel. 

The Hon. Mrs. Pinmoney. — That would be a very pretty 
compliment, Mr. Derrydown, if there were no other ladies in 
the room. 

Poor Mr. Derrydown looked a little disconcerted : he felt 
conscious that he had on this occasion lost sight of his usual 
politeness by too close an adherence to the truth of things. 

ArUhdia. — Both* sexes, I am afraid, are too much influenced 
ky the spirit of mercenary calculation. The desire of com- 
pkence is prudence ; but the desire of more than compe^i^uc^ 
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is avarice : it is against the latter only tliat moral oenson 
should be directed : but I fear that in ninety-nine cases out 
of a hundred in which the course of true love is thwarted 
by considerations of fortune, it wiU be found that avaiioe 
rather than prudence is to be considered as the caode. 
Love in the age of chivalry, and love in the age of commeroe, 
are certainly two very different deities ; so much so, that the 
former may almost be regarded as a departed power ; and, 
perhaps, the little ballad I am about to sing does not oontun 
too severe an allegory in placing the tomb of chivalric loie 
among the ruins of the castles of romance. 

THE TOMB OF LOVE. 

By the mossy weed-flowr*d colanm. 

Where the setting moonbeam's glance 
Streams a radiance cold and solemn 

On the haunts of old romance : 
Know'st thou what those shafts betoken, 

Scatter'd on that tablet lone, 
Where the ivory bow lies broken 

By the monimiental stone ! 

When true knighthood's shield, neglected, 

Moulder'd in the empty hall ; 
\Vhen the charms that shield protected 

Slept in death's eternal thrall ; 
When chivalric glory perish'd 

Like the pageant of a dream, 
I»ve in vain its memory cherished. 

Fired in vain the minstrel's theme. 

Falsehood to an eltish minion 

Did the form of Love impart ; 
Cunning plumed its vampire pinion ; 

Avarice tipp'd its golden dart. 
Love, the hideous phantom fljring. 

Hither came, no more to rove : 
There his broken bow is lying 

On that stone — the tomb o? Love ! 
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CHAPTER X. 

THE TORRENT. 

NTRELIA did not wish to condemn herself to celihacy, 
bat in none of her present suitors could she discover 
any trace of the character ^he had drawn in her mind 

* companion of her life : yet she was aware of the raslmess 
icipitate judgments, and willing to avail herself of this 
tunity of htudying the kind of beings that constitute 
-n society. She was happy in the long interval between 
last and dinner, to retire to the seclusion of her favourite 
oent ; whence she sometimes wandered into the shades 
r shrubbery : sometimes passing onward through a little 
n door, she descended a flight of rugged steps, which 
eeu cut in the solid stone, into the gloomy glen of the 
t that (lashed round the base of the castle rock ; and 
ing a lonely path through the woods that fringed its 
wandenni into the deepest recesses of mountain solitude. 
unMhiue of a iine autumnal day, the solemn beauty of 
ding woods, the thin gray mist, that spread waveless 
he mountains, the silence of the air, the deep stillness of 
^ broken only by the sound of the eternal streams* 
ed her on one occasion beyond her usual limits. 

isin;; over the steep and wood-fringed hills of rock that 
d the boundar}' of the valley of Melincourt, she de- 
ed thrxiU;(h a grove of pines, into a romantic chasm, 

* a foaming' stream was crossed by a rude and ancient 
p, consisting of two distinct parts, each of which rested 
*i a colli lunar rock, that formed an island in the roaring 
"«. An ash had fixed its roots in the fissures of the 
and the knotted lyase of its aged trunk offered to the 
njTfr :i natural seat, over-canopied with its l)eautiful 
hes, and leaves, now tinged with their autumnal yellow, 
c-lia T^'sU-il awhile in tliis delightful soUtude. There was 
vath of wind, no song of birds, no humming of insects, 
the da'^liing of the waters beneath. She felt the presence 
1^ genius of the scene. She sat absorbed in a train 
nU-m plat ions, dimly defined, but infinitely delightful : 
ions rather than thoughts, which attention would have 
It difi«ipate<l, if it had paused to seize their ima^OR. 
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She w:i.s roused from her reverie by sounds of music, isswug 
frf)in the ^Tuvt' of pm*.*s, through which she had just passed, 
and which skirto*! the hoUuw. The notes were wild and 
irregular, but their effect was singular and pleasing. They 
ceased. Anthelia looked to the spot from whence they had 
pr«.)ceeiled, an*l saw, or thought she saw, a face peeping at her 
through the trees ; but the glimpse was momentaiy. Thc» 
was in the expression of the countenance something so 
extniordinary, that she almost felt convinced her imaginaticm 
had created it ; yet her imagination was not in the habit of 
creating such physiognomies. She could not, however, ap- 
jm'liend that this nauarkable vision |X)rtended any evil to her; 
for, il' so, ah me and defenceless as she was, why should it be 
det't'i'i-ed ? She rosi% therefore, to punme her walk, and as- 
c<'iided, by a narrow winding path, the brow of a lofly hill, 
which sunk precipitously on the otlier side, to the margin of 
a Like, that seemed tu slumlx'r in tlio same eternal stillness ai 
tlic rocks that bordereil it. The nmnnur of the torrent was 
iniuKlible. at that elevation. There was an almost oppresava 
><il«'nce in tho air. The motion and life of nature si'emed 
susjh'tkIimI. The gitiy mist that hung on the mountains 
spread inc,' its thin transpaivnt uniform veil over the whole 
Kurnauuling s«one, gave a deeper impression to the mystery of 
loiu'liH.-.ss, till' pretlominant feeling that pressed on the mind 
• f Anthelia, to seem the only thing that lived ami moveil in 
all that wide and awful scene of beaut v. 

Sud<h*iily the gray mist lied lx»fore the rising wind, and a 
*l('i«p black lino of clouds apjHMred in the west, that rising 
raj)idly, volume on volume, obscunnl in a few minutes the 
whole face of tlu' lieavens. Then* was no inten-al of pre]iiini- 
ti<»n, no notice for ri'tnwt. The min burst down in a sheeted 
<*atara(t, coniparabK' only to the bursting of a water-spoat. 
Tlh' sides of tln^ mountains gleamed at once with a thousand 
torit'Tits. Kvcry little hollow ami rain- worn channel, which 
but a fi'W minuti's bol'on^ was diT. Ijecame in^tantaneouslT 
iho 1mm I uf a foamiuv: stii»ani. Kverv half-visible rivulet 
swi'llcd to a jHnvi'rful ami turbid river. Antholia glided 
down till' hill like an t>n*a«l. but the wet and slipjH*ry footing 
of ilu* >tt'cp d^'scont neco^^*;lrily retanleil her progress. When 
slu' regained the briilge, the swollen tom.»nt hail filled the 
ehasni U^ueath, and was still rising like a rapid and im{K'taoiis 
lidc, rushing and nviriug along with boiling tumult and 
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inooneemUe swiftnosB. She had passed one half of the bridge 
— «he had gained the insular rock — a few steps would have 
placed her on the other side of the chasm — ^when a large trunk 
id an oak; which months, perhaps years, before had beJHed the 
I's skill, and Mien into the dingle above, now dis- 
hy the flood, and hurled onward with irresistible 
iftreogih, with laige and projecting boughs towering high 
aboTe the sur&ce, struck the arch she had yet to pass, which, 
riiattered into instant ruin, seemed to melt like snow into the 
loffivni, leaving scarcely a vestige of its place. 

Anthelia followed the trunk with her eyes till it disappeared 
aBDDg the rocks, and stood gazing on the torrent with feelings 
of awful delight. The contemplation of the mighty energies 
of nainre, energies of liberty and power which nothing could 
laaot or impede, absorbed, for a time, all considerations of 
tke difficulty of regaining her home. The water continued to 
Bat, bat still she stood rivetted to the spot, watching with 
ImafchleoB interest its tumultuous revolutions. 8he dreamed 
Boi, that its increasing pressure was mining the foundation of 
the arch she had paraed. She was roused from her reverie 
only by the sound of its dissolution. She looked back, and 
ftrand herself on the solitary rock insulated by the swelling 
flood. 

Would the flood rise above the level of the rock ? The ash 
■nut in that case be her refuge. Could the force of the 
lortfrnt rend its ma»sy roots from the rocky fissures which 
gnaped them with giant strength 7 Nothing could seem le&s 
Ukdy : yet it was not impossible. ISut she had always looked 
calmneiM on thu courHC of necessity : she felt that she 
always in tlie (irder of nature. Though her life had 
been a aeries of uniform prosperity, she had considered deeply 
the changes of things, and the tunrness of (fte paths of night 
wmd dA^ in every pursuit and circumfttanco of human life. 
8be sate on the stem of the ash. The torrent rolled almost 
at her leet. Could this be the calm sweet scene of the 
Morning, the ivied bridges, the romantic chasm, the stream 
In below, bright in its bed of rof:k8, che<|uenHl by the palo 
sunbeams through the leaves of the ash ? 

She looked towards the pine-^^ve, tlirough wliich sho IumI 
desocnded in the morning ; she *t)iought uf the wild music 
ihe had hfanl, and of the strange face that had appeared 

TOU I. 9 
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among the trees. 8addeiily it appealed again : and shortlr 
after a stranger issuing &om the wood, ran with siupiisiDg 
speed to the edge of the chasm. 

Anthelia had never seen so singular a physiognomy ; bat 
there was nothing in it to cause alimn. The stranger seemed 
interested for her t^ituation, and made geetuies expresnye of a 
design to assist her. He paused a moment^ as if measaiing 
with his eyes the breadth of the chasm, and then, retuzning to 
the grove, proceeded very deliberately to pull up a pinfii* 
Anthelia thouglit him mad ; but infinite was her astonishmeiKt 
to see the tree sway and bend beneath the efforts of his in- 
credible strength, till at length he tore it firom the soil, and 
bore it on his shoulders to the chasm : where placing one end 
on a high point of the bank, and lowering the other on tha 
insulated rock, he ran like a flash of lightning along the stem, 
caught Anthelia in his arms, and carried her safely over in an 
instant : not that we should wish the reader to suppose oar 
heroine, a mountaineer from her infuicy, could not hare 
crossed a pine-bridge without such assistance ; but the stranger 
gave her no time to try the experiment. 

The remarkable physiognomy and unparalleled strength of 
the stranger caused much of surprise, and something of ap- 
prehension to mingle with Anthelia's gratitude : but the air 
of high fashion which characterized his whole deportment, 
diminislied her apprehension, while it increased her surprise 
at the exploit he had i)erfbrmed. 

Shouts were now heard in the wood, from which shortly 
emerged ^Ir. Hippy, Lord Anophel Achthar, and the Eeverand 
Mt. Grovelgrub. Anthelia had been missed at Melinconit 
at the commencement of the storm, and Mr. Hippy had been 
half distracted on the occasion. The whole party had in 
consc(|uence dispersed in various directions in search of bei; 
and accident had directed these three gentlemen to the spot 
where Anthelia was just set down by her polite deliverer, Sir 
Gran llaut-ton. Baronet. 

!Mr. Hippy ran up with great alacrity to Anthelia, assoriog 

* ''lis sont fli rolmstcs, (lit Ic traductenr de rHistoire dcs Voyagei, i 

que dix lioinmes iie sufliroieiit ^tas pour lea arr^ter.'* — Rorsjnuu. I 

*' The oran outang is prodigiously strong.*' — Anckni Jleiapkjffkt, 1 

vol. iv. p. ftl ; vol. V. p. 4. I 

*' 1 have heard the natives say, he can throw down a pahn-trec, bf I 

his amazing 8trenu;tb, to come at the i^'ine." — Lftter of a BnM Mtr*^ m 

chmi* in n jiotv to »»«• Oriyiii und Proqrtps of Languag*; book ii. chi^^ m 
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Imt that at the time when Miss Danaretta Constantina 1^- 
maatj infonned him his dear niece was missing, he was suf- 
fcriog under a complete paralysis of his right leg, and was on 
Ihe point of swallowing a potion sent to him by Dr. Killquick, 
idiich, on receiving the alarming intelligence, he had thrown 
oirt of the window, and he believed it had alighted on the 
doeloT^s head as he was crossing the court. Anthelia com- 
nmicated to him the particulars of the signal service she had 
iweiTed from the stranger, whom Mr. Hippy stared at heartily, 
tad akook hands \nth cordially. 

Lotd Anophel now came up, and surveyed Sir Oran through 
Ui quizdng-glasB, who making him a polite bow, took liis 
imring-glaas from him, and examined him through it in the 
■ae manner. Lord Anophel flew into a furious passion; 
bot receiving a gentle hint from Mr. Hippy, that the gentle- 
to whom he was talking had just pulled up a pine, he 
it prudent to restrain his anger within due bounds. 

Tine Reverend Mr. Grovelgrub now rolled up to the party, 
■iflfed in a ponderous greatcoat, and surmounted with an 
■onnous umbrella, humbly soliciting Miss Meliucourt to take 
hdter. Anthelia assurofl him that she was so completely 
through, as to render all shelter superfluous, till she could 
her clothes. On this, Mr. Hippy, who was wet through 
but had not till that moment been aware tliat he was 
0^ TOied for returning to Melincourt with all possible ox- 
edition ; adding, that he feared it would be necessary, iin- 
ladklelj on their arrival, to send off an express for Dr. 
CiDqiiick, for his dear Anthelia's sake, as well as his own. 
tatfiflia «ii«claimecl any intention or necessity on her part of 
llluig in the services of the learned doctor, and, turning to 
Kr Oran, reciuested the favour of his company to dinner at 
laliiicaurt. This invitation was warmly seconded by Mr. 
Epfiy, with gestures as well as words. Sir Oran bo\vc<l 
irimowledgment, but pointing in a direction different fmrn 
kft of Melincourt, shook his head, and took a respectful 
ktvelL 

" I wonder who he is," said Mr. Hippy, as they walked 
■liidly hf/mewards : ** manifestly dumb, poor fellow ! a man 
tf «mMW|acnoe, no doubt : no great beauty, by-th(vby ; but as 
Mtoog as Hercoles— quite an Orlando Furioso. He pulled up 
ipiae, uj lord, as you would a mushroom." 

* Sir," said Lonl Anophel, " I have nothing to 4o m\Sx 

0—2 
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mtiBliiooms ; and as to this gentleman, whoeTer he is, 
say, notwithstanding his &i^onahle air, his taking n 
zing-glass was a piece of impertinence, for which I al 
necessitated to require gentlemanly satiafiBustion." 

A long, toilsome, and slippery walk brought the { 
the castle-gate. 



CHAPTER XL 

UyVH AND M ARRIAOB. 



SIR ORAN HAUT-TON, as we conjecture, had 1 
very long ramble beyond the limits of Redrose 
and had sat down in the pine-grove to solace 
with his flute, when Anthelia, bursting upon him like 
tiful vision, rivetted him in silent admiration to H 
whence slie departed, about which he lingered in hopei 
re-appearance, till the accident which occurred on her 
enabled him to exert his extraordinary physical streng 
manner so remarkably advantageous to her. On partij 
her and her companions, he ran back all the way 
Abbey, a formidable distance, and relieved the anxi* 
prehensions which his friend Mr. Forester entertained ] 
ing him. 

A few mornings after this occurrence, as >Ir. Forest 
Fax, and Sir Oran were sitting at break&st, a lett 
brought in, addressed to Sir Oran Haui-ton, Baronet , . 
Abbey; a circumstance which very much surprise 
Forester, as he could not imagine how Sir Oran had o1 
a correspondent, seeing that he could neither write no 
He accordingly took the liberty of opening the letter hi 
It proved to be from a limb of the law, signing 1 
Richard Ratstail, and purporting to be a notice to Sir C 
defend himself in an action brought against him by th 
Richard Ratstail, solicitor, in behalf of his client, La^ 
Litigate, Esquire, lord of the manor of Muckwoimsl 
that he, the said Oran Haut-ton, did, with force and 
videlicet, sword, pistols, daggcra, bludgeons, and staves^ 
into the manor of the said Lawrence Litigate, Esquiv 
did then and theie, with niaUce aforethought and t^ 
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leace of our sovereign lord the King, his crovm and dig- 
cat down, root up, hew, hack, and cut in pieces, sundry 
RTeral pine-trees, of various sizes and dimensions, to the 
rain, havoc, waste, and devastation of a large tract of 
land ; and that he had wilfully, maliciously, and with 
I to injure the said Lawrence Litigate, Esquire, carried 
ith force and arms, namely, swords, pistob, bludgeons, 
Ts, and staveti, fifty cartloads of trunks, fifty cartloads of 
fifty cartloads of loppings, and fi/ly cartloads of toppings, 
is was a comjilete enigma to Mr. Forester ; and his sur- 
wa^ increased when, on reading further, he found that 
Melinc4>urt, of Melincourt Castle, was implicated in the 
, .iH h.ivin^' aidwl and abettwl Sir Gran in devastating 
»ini?-gn.»ve, an<l carrying it off hy cart-loads with force 
Jins. 

tiuiiu*«iiat«'lv(»cfurred t<j him tliat thelx^t mode he could 
of t^liKridating the mystery would be to call on Miss 
icourt, whom, besides. Sir Telegraph's enthusiastic de- 
ion liail given him some curiosity to see ; and the present 
ted a favourable opportunity to indulge it. 
tlierefore aske<l Mr. Fax if he were disposiHl for a very 
valk. Mr. Fax expressed a cordial assent to the proposal, 
o time was lost in preparation. 

. Forc'«it4<r, though he had built stables for the iiccom- 
tion of his occasional visitors, kept no horses himself, for 
w which will ap])ear hereafter. 

BT tiei forth accordingly, accompanie<l by Sir Oran, who 
{ th«-tn without waiting for an invitation. 
V^ rthall «»t» Sir Telegraph Paxarett," said Mr. Forester, 
, ji»-rfj;ipS liLsj phcenix. Miss Melincourt" 
: Ftu. — If a woman be the object, and a lover's eyes th(5 
im, I should riay there is nothing in nature so (^asily 
tm a ph«i*nix. 

. F*>rtMei'. — My eyes have no such magical property. I 
i| a li»v«T. it XA true, but it is because I have never found 
fttix. 

. Ftu, — But you liave one* in your mind, a bi^nu uUal, I 
. uoi. 

', Forestrr. — Not too ideal to exclude the possible ex- 
K of its material archetype, though I have never found 

* 

. Ftiz, — ^Yon will, howerer, find a femidc who baa boui!^ 
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one at least of the qualities of Tonr imaginaiy damsd, and 
that one quality will serve as a peg on which your imnginatioB 
vnh suspend all the others. Tim is the uraal piooeu oC 
mental hallucination. A little trath fbnns the hasia, and tbft 
whole superstructure is falsehood. 

Mr. Fort^ter, — I shall guard caiefoUy against sach aelfde- 
ception : though, perhaps, a beautifol chimera is better tbi& 
either a hideous reality or a vast and formless void. 

Mr, Fii>:. — As an instrument of transitoiy pleasure, pro- 
bably ; but ver}' far &om it as a means of permanent hap- 
piness, which hi only consistent with perfect mental tiuh 
quillity, which again is only consistent with the cahn aod 
dispassionate contemplation of trath. 

Mr. Forester. — WTiat say you, then, to the sentiment •/ 
Voltaire ? — 

Le raiffonnear tristement s'acchrdite : 

On coart, dit-on, apr^ bi v^rite. 

Ah ! croyez-moi, rerreor & son merite. 

Mr. Faj:. — You will scarcely coincide with such a senti- 
ment, when you consider how much this doctrine of happy 
errors, and pleasing illusions, and salutary- prejudices, h» 
tended to rivet the chains of superstition on the necks of the 
grovellin*; iiuiltituile. 

Mr. Forester. — And yet, if you take the colouring of inagi- 
iiatiuii fi-om the objects of our mental perception, and poor 
the fidl Maze of daylight into all the dark recesses of seLSshr 
uess an<l cuumiig, I am afraid a refined and enthosiastie 
benevoloncc vnML find little to interest or delight in the coo- 
templation oi the human world. 

J/r. Fa?'. — ^lliat should rather be considered the conseqneiM 
of morbid fec^lings, and exaggerated expectations of society 
and human nature. It is the false colouring in which yoothr 
till enthusiasm depicts the scenes of futurity that throm tbt 
gloom of disappointment so deeply on their actual preaew*' 
You haxc formed to youi-self, as you acknowledge, a viaioDiiy 
model «»f ft'inalo perfection, which has rendered you uttwif 
iiL^nsiblo to the real attractions of every woman you ha" 
seei). This exaggerated imagination loses more than itgaio^ 
It has not made a fair calculation of the mixture of good aid 
evil in every constituent portion of the world of readity. ^ 
has utterly exclude the latter from the objects of its k<^j 
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and has magnified the former into such gigantic proportions, 
that the real goodness and beauty, which would be visible 
and delightful to simpler optics, vanish into imperceptibility 
in the infinity of their diminution. 

Mr. Forester. — I desire no phantasm of abstract perfection — 
no visionary creation of a romantic philosophy : I seek no 
more than I know to have existed — ^than, I doubt not, does 
exist, though in such lamentable rarity, that the calculations 
of probability make the search little better than desperate. I 
would have a woman that can love and feel poetry, not only 
in its harmony and decorations, which limit the admiration of 
ordinaiy mortals, but in the deep sources of love, and liberty, 
and truth, which are its only legitimate springs, and without 
which, well-turned periods and glittering images are nothing 
more nor less than the vilest and most mischievous tinsel. 
8he should be musical, but she should have music in her soul 
as well as her fingers : her voice and her touch should havo 
no one point in common with that mechanical squalling and 
jingling which are commonly dignified with the insulted 
name of music : they should be modes of the harmony of her 
mind. 

Mr, Fax. — I do not very well understand that ; but I think 
I have a glimpse of your meaning. Pray proceed. 

Mr. Forester. — She should have charity — not penny cha- 
rity — 

Mr. Fax. — I hope not. 

Mr. Forester. — But a liberal discriminating practical phi- 
lanthropy, that can select with justice the objects of its kind- 
ness, and give that kindness a form of permanence equally 
dehghtful and useful to its object and to society, by increasing 
the aggregate mass of intelligence and happiness. 

Mr. Fax. — Gk) on. 

Mr. Forester. — She should have no taste for what are called 
public pleasures. Her pleasures should be bounded in the 
circle of her fitmily, and a few, a very few congenial friends, 
her books, her music, her flowers — slie should delight in 
flowers — the uninterrupted cheerfulness of domestic concord, 
the delightful effusions of unlimited confidence. The rocks, 
and woods, and mountains, boundaries of the valley of her 
dwelling, she should be content to look on as tlie boundaries 
of the world. 

Mr. Fax. — Anything more 1 
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Mr, Feresier. — She should hare a dear perooptioii f£ the 
beaaty of tnith. EveTT specieB of fidaefaood, even in flpoitiTe- 
nees, should be abhonent to her. The simplicity of her 
thoughts should shine through the ingennonsness of lier 
words. Her testimony should convey as irresistible c(mTie> 
tion as the voice of the personified nature of things. And 
this ingenoonsness should comprise, in its fullest extent^ thit 
perfect conformity of feelings and opini<His which ought to be 
the most common, but is unfortunately the most rare, of the 
qualities of the female mind. 

Mr, Fax. — You say nothing of beauty. 

Mr. Forester. — As to what is usually called beauty, mere 
symmetry of fonn and features, it would be an object with 
me in purchasing a statue, but none whatever in choosing a 
T^-ife. Let her countenance be the mirror of such qualities 
as I have described, and she cannot be otherwise than 
beautiful. I think with the Athenians, that beauty and 
goodness are inseparable. I need not remind you of the 
perpetual xaXog xayahs, 

Mr. Fax. — You have said nothing of the principal, and, 
indeed, almost tlio only usual consideration in marriage- 
fortune. 

Mr. Forester. — I am rich enough myself to dispense with 
such considerations. Even were I not so, I doubt if worhllv 
wisdom would ever influence me to bend my knee with the 
multitude at tlie shrine of the omnipotence of money. Nothing 
is more uncertain, more .transient, more perishable, than 
riches. How many pnident marriages of interest and con- 
venience were broken to atoms by the French revolution I 
Do you think there was one couple, among all those calcn- 
latin^ characters, that acted in those trying times like Lonvet 
and liis Lodoiska ? * But without looking to periods of 
public convulsion, in no state of society is any indiridnal 
secui-o against the clianges of fortune. What becomes of 
those ill-assoi-ted unions, wldch have no basis but mooeTi 
wlien, as is very often the case, the money departs, and the 
persons remain ? The qualities of the heart and of the mind 
jire alone out of the power of accident ; and by these, and 
those only, shall I be guided in the choice of the companioa 
of my life. 

• ?eo Louvcl's "R<'cit de mee Perils.' 
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Mr. Paz, — Are there no other indispensable qualities that 
fOQ have omitted in jour enumeration t 

Mr. FonsUr. — None, I think, but sooh as are implied in 
lioae I have mentioned, and must necessarily be oo-existent 
vith them : an endearing sensibility, an agreeable cheerful- 
na^ and that serenity of temi»er which is truly the balm of 
ningv and the absence of which, in the intercourse of domes- 
ie lilie, obliterates all the radiance of beauty, all the splendour 
i talent, and all the dignity of virtue. 

Mr, Fax. — I presume, then, you seriously purpose to 
■any, when you can find such a woman as this you have 
IsKribedt 

Mr. Foraier. — Seriously I do. 

Mr. Fojr.— -And not till then ? 

Mr. Forester. — Certainly not 

Mr. Fax. — Then your pre8ent heir presumptive has nothing 
for his reversion. 



CHAPTEK XII. 

MlVK AND POVERTY. 

WK shall pretivntly,*' said Mr. Fax, as they pursued 
their walk, ''come in sight of a cottage, which I 
n^marked two years ago : a deplorable habitation ! 
i picture of its exterior and interior suspended in some 
nMic place, in every town in tin; kingdom, with a brief com- 
lentjuy subjoined, would o|>erate in terrorem in favour of the 
est interests of political (H:ononiy, by placing before the eyes 
f the risin>{ generation the lamentable consequences of im- 
prudent marriage, and the nt.HX'SHary result of attachment, of 
rhich romance iH the foundation, and marriage the supcr- 
Imcture, without the only cement which will make it wind 
nd water tight — money." 

Mr. ForeMer. — >kOthing but money ! The resemblance 
Inellen found between Maceilon and Monmouth, because 
oih began with an M, holds etjually true of money and 
Huriage : bat there seems to be a much stronger connection 
a the latter case ; for marriage is but a body, of which money 
I the ii«)uL 



ISt 



-Mr. FiUL — Ii ij s:^ li nms^ 1* st^ The constitution of 
siiofiET izLjiaaroiiilT oozuiuLZhif* ii vo be so. The woild of 
z?e&£^ K ZLLG uti^ woQ-d i£ TinnMSMK-. When a loTer talks of 
2^ of oifaJ. laeiiiL of peid. n^aaos of gold, and eyes of 
iuflnanofi. Lt fct.; ir* ^2 liit vhile that he is lying by whokh 
sktf: ; iiHu Alius ii;> bbko* iii £aig)iisd would give him credit 
i:? k jti^LLT ?diu OL jJ] iLis oisfdar of his Utopian tretsoiy. 
AH uif asniiZ sasaikis ihi^ xrt f omided in the contempt of 
-wM^j jcziUiZi'jL. hkT-t ii-u half the solidity of the doiid- 
'mSh *c we:^ litu ssrrcfzud iLe aettinfr of the autumnal suo. 

Mr, Ftrtisr, — I 7T»i:ri7j:Ti. «i the contiaiT, that, Id m 
jHiSttiihi ruAOfmait».i }** f^PnummJakyJ <m two affedkmaU atid cm- 
patsu^ i^v/rcK ihn. iril^'f ny*:i f*ion tnu happiness in ite^i^ 
: tfitsiufr zka% ikit vH>%^ti hjn f<m9id ih ail ike riches of ik 

Jf-", i"&?. — I^ discnk'H of hearts is an evil of another 
iiui. 1\ if nc'i £ c:zLjisjii*co «.: t-Tils I wish to institnte. 
7iLi3 Tr: ritl pe;-jCr irwercii by ihv indissoluble bond of 
ri^izriiuK* azii rui^trn^ efccL -i-iLrr o-: rdially, are two as mLaerabk 
i' T-.k'h& nt j^T ciL lire iacir ii iLe c^nb, is certain ; but that 
I'r: T»:i:c :i!«*. i« iLcm icTe each oiher ever so fondly, 
^.:imI:i: T.:esaLti: ii: & ^riire^u aiv ibeivfoiv in a less positirely 
v-ric.:l»tc ivoiiri^r- if m iu'crt-iic^r which no logic, I think, 
:jjl SsiC-^i'M^ J:z iLr }ocr=iv tl-u nii;st draw in your mind's 
t\:. ij zj:u •■'m* :d a iieAilT-«ii>iSa«xL young, healthy-lo«»king 
.'•^■,1-.^:. wttijcn; i:: T*:h cihri's arms in a clean, however 
h-.Trn-T fv'iai**:^, ir a i.i .f ic-DUti sympathy ; but you must 
s^v.rr. v:-':! il-tc- -sriil ill iIk- s-^iialid aov-uipaniments of poverty, 
TJw"^ ^^^"- i^.iL±jf, ilf f\-iiicJ2ipi ' : ibe world, the dereliction 
%i iz\iZi\K LC: a i.^K:!: L'uii^* j-iiiiuiin*; children, all clothed 
y»: :■:,:»: i> :i. il; :-.ir:ix:^ -p .1 an *Ad blanket, duns in presence, 
i*.'^'.;n< :r. !?:«>:•:•::. az.i ihr I-.-l-i jx-r^pective of hopelfssne* 
<I»i?»ivi It :h; w::"k.h:c5*c o-r the gm-A. 

.V*-, .*,> .'N\' . — Y:c inLiirlrK' ;in extreme case, which soiue- 
4 :.:::< r-::rt iLa:: iLt- crl-rJaa] wan: of fortune seems requisite 

\ir^ },. ,_: :.^Te hfjj\i yo;: '.irclaini very bitterly agaii^t 
r...»« wh.-* niairiiain ibo ncct-ssary tvnnection between mis- 

.ii'. y.r'i,<(r. — i'cnainiy. '1\' assert that the unfortunate 
v.r,;>5 su\xtfjsahjy havt^ been imprudent, if* to fumisli an excuse 

• RottsMiML Emile, liv. 5. 
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to the cold-heartod and illiberal selfishness of a state of society^ 

which needB no motive .suj>eraddeil to its own miserable 

narrow-mindedness, to produce the almost total extinction of 

benevolence and sympathy. Oood and evil fortune depend 

io much on the combinations of external circumstances, that 

the utmost skill and industry cannot command success; 

neither is the result of the most imprudent actions always 

&tal: 

Our indiacretioDB sometimes serve oa well, 
Wlien our deep plots do pall.* 

Mr, Fojr. — Sometimes, no doubt ; but not so often as to 
equalise the probable results of indiscretion and prudence. 
•* Where there is prudence," says Juvenal, "fortune is power- 
less f and this doctrine, though liable to exceptions, is replete 
with general truth. We have a nice balance to adjust. To 
check the benevolence of the rich, by persuading them that 
all misfortune is the result of imprudence, is a great evil ; but 
it would be a much greater evil to i>crBuade the poor, tliat 
indiscretion may have a happier result than prudence ; for 
where tliis ap|>ears to bo true in one iiujtancc, it is manifestly 
fiJie in a thousand. It in certainly not enough to possess 
industry and talent ; there must b<^ means for exerting them ; 
and in a redundant p<jpulation these means are often wanting^ 
even to the most skilful and the most industrious : but though 
calamity sometimes seizes those who use their best efforts to 
avoid her, yet she seldom disappoints the intentions of those 
who leap headlong into her arms. 

Mr, Forester, — It Heoiiis. ncvcrtholesM, pjculiarly hard, that 
all the blessings of life should bo confined to the rich. 1£ 
you InniAh ihe sinib's of love from the cottage of poverty 

* **L*iasne aacthoriiio souvent uiie trvs-iiiepte conduitte. Nostre 
nftrcmise n'est quAsy <|u'uuo routiue, et plus communement consider- 
atioo d'naage et d'excmple quu <le raisoiL .... L'heur et le mal- 
hev eoot a mon ore deux souvcraiues puissances. CTest imprudence 
d'ertimer qne rhnniaine prudence puisse remplir le roolle de la 
fortane. Et vaine est Tentreprinse de ccluy qui presume, d'em- 
briMer et causes et coniMM|Uonces, et meincr par la main le pn)grex 
da toil faici. .... Qu'on reguarde qui sout les plus puissans auz 
viDei, et qui font miculx lours liesongiies, on trouvera ordinaircment 

me ee aont les moins habiles Nous attribuons les effects de 

Mr bonne fortune a leur prudence Paniuoy je dy bien, en 

tostas fayona, qne les evonements sout maigres tesmoings de nostre 
prix et eapacite.'*— MoNTAiGNR, Ut. ill chap. 8. 
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Avhat remains to cheer its dreariness t ' The poor man has no 
friends, no amusements, no means of exercising beneyolence, 
nothing to fill up the gloomy and desolate yacancy of his 
heart, if you banish love from his dwelling. " There is cme 
alone, and there is not a second," says one of the greatest 
poets and philosophers of antiquity : '' there is one alone, and 
there is not a second : yea he hath neither child nor biotfaer; 

yet is there no end of all his labour : neither saitli 

he, For whom do I labour and bereave my sonl of goodt . . 

. . . Two are better than one for if they fjBdl, thfi 

one will lift up his fellow ; but woe to him that is alone when 
he fSeJleth, for he hath not another to help him up!** 
Society in poverty is better than solitude in wealth; hot 
solitude and poverty together, it is scarcely in human natore 
to tolerate. 

Mr. Fiix, — This, if 1 remember rightly, is the cotti^ of 
which 1 was speaking. 

Tlie cottage was ruined and uninhabited. The roof had 
fallen in. The garden was choked with weeds. "What>" 
said Mr. Fax, '^ can have become of its unfortunate inhabi- 
tants T 

Mr. Forester. — What were they ] 

Mr. Fax. — A couple for wliom nature had done much, and 
fortune nothing. I took shelter in their cottage firom a 
passing storm. The picture which you called the imaginatian 
of an extreme case, falls short of the reality of what I 
witnessed here. It was the utmost degree of misery and 
destitution compatible with the preservation of life. A casual 
observer might have passed them by, as the most abject of 
the human race. But their physiognomy showed better 
things. It was with the utmost difficulty I could extract a 
word from either of them : but when I at last succeeded I 
was astonished, in garments so mean and a dwelling so deplor- 
able, to discover feelings so generous and minds so enlightened. 
The semblance of human sympathy seemed strange to them ; 
little of it as you may supiK)se could be discovered through 
niy saturnine complexion, and the habitual language of what 
you call my frosty philosophy. By degrees I engaged their 
confidence, cond he related to me his history, which I will tell 
you as nearly as I can remember, in his own words. 



Ecclesiastes, chap. iv. 
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CHAPTER XIIL 

DESMOND. 

MY name is I>e8mond. My father was a naval officer, 
who in the prime of life was compelled by wounds 
to retire from the service on his half-pay, and a small 
additional pension. I was his only son, and he submitted to 
the greatest personal privations, to procure me a liberal educa- 
taoiiy in the hope that by these means he should live to see 
■M making my way in the world : but he always accompanied 
hit wishes for thi^ consummation, with a hope that I should 
fOMider money as a means, and not as an end, and that I 
ifaaold remember the only real treasures of human existence 
ware troth, health, and liberty. You will not wonder, that, 
with such principles, the f&ther had been twenty years a 
fieatenant, and that the son was looked on at College as a 
ftlkiw that would come to nothing. 

I profited little at the I^niversity, as you will easily 
mppoae. The system of education pursued there, appeared 
to me the result of a deep-laid conspiracy against the human 
undeistanding, a mighty effort of political and ecclesiastical 
machiaTehsm, to turn the energies of inquiring minds into 
fhannela, where they will either stagnate in disgust, or waste 
themselves in nugatory labour. To discover or even to illus- 
tiste a single moral truth, to shake the empire of a single 
prejudice, to apply a single blow of the axe of philosophy to 
the wide-spreading roots of superstition and political impos- 
ture, is to render a real service to the best hopes of mankind ; 
but all this is diametrically opposed to the selfish interests of 
the hired misleaders of society, the chosen few, as they art* 
eaQed, before whom the wretched multitude grovel in the dunt 
u before 

The children of a race. 

Mightier than they, and wiwr, and by heaven 

BJoved and favoured more. 

Moral science, therefore, moral improvement, the doctrines 
of benevolence, the amelioration of the general condition of 
mankind, will not only never form a part of any public insti- 
tation, lor the perfonnance of that ridiculous and mischievous 
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farce called the Fhiisliing of Educaikn; but ereiy ait d 
clerical chicanery and fraudulent misrepremntation will be 
practised, to render odious the very names of philosc^y and 
philanthropy, and to extinguish, by ridicule and peiaecoftifli, 
that enthusiastic love of truth, which never Dails to oondnct 
its votaries to conclusions very little compatible with the 
views of those who have built, or intend to build, their own 
worldly prosperity, on the foundation of hypocrisy and 
servility in themselves, and ignorance and credulity in 
others. 

The study of morals and of mind occupied my excfaiSTe 
attention. I had little taste for the science ^i lines md 
numbers, and still less for verbal criticiam, the pinnade of 
academical glory. 

I delighted in the poets of Greece and Eome, bat I thoo^ 
that the iqneus vigor et aelestis irrigo of their conceptions and 
expressions was often utterly lost sight o^ in the microscopic 
inspection of philological minutiae. I studied Greek, as the 
means of understanding Homer and .^Ischylus : I did not 
look on them as mere secoudai^' instruments to the attain- 
ment of a knowledge of their language. I had no conception 
of the taste that could prefer LycopTiron to Sophocles, becaase 
he had the singular advantage of being obscure ; and shodd 
have been utterly at a loss to account for such a phenomenon, 
if I had not seen that the whole system of public education 
was purposely calculated to moke inferior minds recoil in 
disgust and terror from the vestibule of knowledge, and 
superior minds consume their dangerous energies in the 
difficihs iiugce and labor inept ia mm of its adytum* 

I did not Jiiiiiih, as it is called, my college editcaiicn. My 
father's death compell(*d me to leave it before the expiration 
of the usual period, at the end of which the same distinction 
is conferred on all capacities, by the academical noometiy, 
not of merit but of time. I found myself almost destitute: 
but I felt the consciousness of talents, that I doubted not 
would amply provide for me in that great centre of intellect 
and energy, Lonijon. To London I accordingly went, and 
became a boarder in the humble dwelling of a widow, who 
maintained herself and an only daughter by the perilous and 
preci\rious income derived from lodgers. 

^ly first application was to a bookseller in Bond Street^ to 
whom I oii'crcd the copyright of a treatise on the Elements 
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4tf Monk. " My dear sir," said he, with an air of supercilious 
politeiieiB, ** only take the trouble of sitting a few hours in 
Bj shop, and if you detect any one of my customers in the 
act of pronouncing the word maraU, I will give any price 
joa please to name for your copyright." But, glancing over 
the manuscript, '' I perceive," said he, '' there are some smart 
things here ; and though they are good for nothing where 
they are, they would cut a pretty figure in a Review. My 
ftioid Mr. Vamp, the editor, is in want of a hand for the 
BK>ral department of his Review : I will give you a note to 
him." I thanked him for his kindness, and, furnished with 
the note, proceeded to the lodgings of Mr. Vamp, whom I 
iDond in an elegant first floor, lounging over a large quarto, 
which he was marking with a pencil. A number of books 
and pamphlets, and fragments of both curiously cut up, were 
seattered on the table before him, together with a large pot of 
and an enormous pair of sdssors. 
He received me with great hauteur, read the note, and 
** Mr. Foolscap has told you we are in want of a hand, 
and he thinks you have a turn in the moral line : I shall not 
he eorry if it prove so, for wc have been very ill provided in 
that way a long while ; and though morals are not much in 
demand among our patrons and customers, and will not do, 
hy any means, for a standing disli, they make, nevertheless, 
a very pretty seasoning for our politics, in cases where they 
■ligfat otherwise be ratlier unpalatable and hard of digestion. 
YoQ see this pile of pamphlets, these volumes of poetry, and 
this rsscally quarto : all these, though under very different 
liileris and the pnxluctions of very different orders of mind, 
have, either openly or covertly, only one object ; and a most 
impertinent one it is. This object i» two-fold : first, to prove 
the exi«t«?Dce, to an immense extent, of what these writers 
think proper to denominato political corruption ; secondly, to 
convince the public that this corruption ought to be ex- 
tinguished. Now, we are anxious to do away the effect of all 
these incendiary clamours. As to the existence of corruption 
(it is a villanous word, by-tho-by— we call it persuasion in a 
ian^iU^ sheipe) : as to the existence, then, of persuasion in a 
UuyjiUe shape ^ we do not wish to deny it ; on the contrary, 
we have no hesitation in affirming that it is as notorious €ls 
tk* fun at noonday : but as to the inference that it ought to 
be extinguished — that is the point against which w^ d\t«^ 
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tho full file of our critical artilleiy ; we inaintain that it ought 
to exist ; and here is the leading article of our next number, 
in which we confound in one mass all these obnoxious publi- 
cationSy putting the weakest at the head of the list, that if 
any of our readers should feel inclined to judge for thonselTei 
(I must do them the credit to say I do not suspect many of 
them of such a democratical propensity), they may be stopped 
in limins, by finding very little temptation to proceed. The 
})olitical composition of this article is beautiful : it is the pro- 
duction of a gentleman high in ofiice, who is indebted to 
j)ersuasi(m in a tangible shape^ for his present income of seTenl 
thousands per annum ; but it wants, as I have hinted, a little 
moral seasoning ; and there, as ilVluck will have it, we en 
all thrown out. We have several reverend gentlemen in our 
corps, but morals are unluckily quite out of their way. We 
have, on some occasions, with their assistance, snbetitated 
theology for morals : they manage this very cleverly, but I 
am sorr}' to say, it only takes among the old women ; and 
though the latter are our best and most numerous customeii» 
yet we have some very obstinate and hard-headed readen 
who will not, as I have observed, swallow our politics with- 
out a little moral seasoning ; and, as I told Mr. Foolscap, if 
we did not contrive to pick up a spice of morals somewhere 
or other, all the eloquence of j>ersuaition in a tangible shapt 
would soon become of little avail. Now, if you will unde^ 
t.ikc the seasoning of this article in such a manner as to 
satisfy my employers, I will satisfy you : you understand me.* 

1 observed, that I hoped he would allowed me the fiee 
exercise of my own opinion ; and that I should wish to 
season his article in such a manner as to satisfy myself, which 
I candidly told him would not be in such a manner as seemed 
likely to satisfy him. 

On this he flew into a rage, and vowed vengeance agaimt 
!Mr. Foolscap for having sent him a Jacobin. I strenuouslT 
(liscLiiiued this api>ellation ; and being then quite a novice 
in the world, I actually endeavourcd to reason with him, a» 
if the conviction of general right and wrong could have any 
influence upon him ; but he stop{)ed mo short, by sajiog, 
that till I could reason him out of his pension. 1 might spaxe 
myself the trouble of interfering with his opinions ; as the 
logic from which they were deduced had presented itself to 
him in a much more tangible shape than any abstract notions 
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of tnitli And liberty. He had thought^ from Mr. Foolscap's 
btter, that I had a talent for moral theory, and that I was 
mdined to torn it to account ; as for moral practice, he had 
nothing to do with it, desired to know nothing about it, and 
widied me a good-morning. 

I was not yet discour^^, and made similar applications 
lo the editors and proprietors of several daily, weekly, 
■Mnthly, and quarterly publications, but I found everywhere 
khe nine indifference or aversion to general principles, the 
partial and perverted views : everyone was the oigan of 
division or subdiviBion of a faction ; and had entrenched 
fchmnlf in a narrow circle, within the pale of which all was 
hoDOor, consistency, integrity, generosity, and justice ; while 
■D without it was villany, hypocrisy, selfishness, corruption, 
ud lies. Not being inclined to imprison myself in any one 
Df theae magical rings, I found all my interviews terminate 
like thai wiUi Mr. Yamp. 

By the advice and introduction of a college acquaintance, I 
■ceeplad the situation of tutor in the family of Mr. Dross, a 
■raaUhy citizen, who had acquired a large fortune by contracts 
■rilh €k)vemment, in the execution of which he had not for- 
potten to chaige for lus vote and interest. His conscience, 
adeed, of all ^e commodities he dealt in, was that which he 
kad brought to the best market ; though, among lus more 
br dealing, and consequently poorer neighbours, it was 
klMiaght he had made the ministry pay too dearly for so very 
Kotten an article. They seemed not to be aware that a corrupt 
ndminstration estimates conscience and Stilton cheese by the 
criterion, and that its rottenness was its recommenda- 



Mr. Dross was a tun of man, with the soul of a hazel-nut : 
hm wife was a tun of woman, without any soul whatever. 
Ihs principle that animated her bulk was composed of three 
ilgRdients — arrogance, ignorance, and the pride of money. 
K«y were, in every sense of the word, what the world caUs 
■ameUble people. 

Nib. Droaa aspired to be somebody, aped the nobility, and 
Buve magnificent routs, which were attended by many noble 
|W Kma gea» and by all that portion of the fashionable world 
kkat will go anywhere for a crowd and a supper. 

Their idea of virtue consisted in having no debts, going 
iegolarly to ehnxchy and feedix^ the paraon 3 their idea ol 

roi^ L 10 
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charifcy, in paying the poor-TateSi and patting doim their 
names to public subsciiptions : and they had a piofiDand ooo- 
tempt for every species of learning, which they awmfMfcrtl 
indissolubly with rags and Dftmine, and with thi^ negjeck of 
the main chance, which they regaided as the moat deadly of 
all deadly sins. But as they had aevenl hopefdl chikhvi, 
and as Mrs. Dross found it was fiuhionaUe to have a goTe^ 
ness and a tuiorer, they had looked out for two pieoei of 
human furniture under these denominationa, and my capD- 
cious destiny led me to their splendid dwelling in the latter 
capacity. 

I found the governess, Miss Pliant^ veiy admirably adapted 
to her situation. She did not presume to have a will of her 
own. Suspended like Mahomet's coffin between the mutnai 
and the housekeeper^ despising the one, and despised by the 
other, her mind seemed unconscious of its vacancy, and her 
heart of its loneliness. She had neither feelings nor prindi^ea, 
either of good or ill : perfectly selEsh, perfectly cokL-heeited, 
and perfectly obsequious, she was contented with her atoar 
tion, because it seemed likely to lead to an advantageou 
establishment ; for if ever she thought of marriage it vas 
only in the light of a system of baigain, in which youth and 
beauty were very well disposed of when bartered for age and 
money. She was highly accomplished : a veiy scientifie 
musician, without any soul in her performance ; a mostakilM 
copier of landscapes, without the least taste for the beantiei 
of nature ; and a proficient in French gmmmar, thoogh alis 
had read no book in that language but Tdemaqtie^ and hated 
the names of Eousseau and Voltaire, because she had heeid ; 
them called rascals by her father, who had taken hid opinion 
on trust from the Eevercnd Mr. Simony, who had never leid 
a page of either of them. 

I very soon found that I was regarded as an upper eenwot 
— as a person of more pretension, but less utility, than the 
footman. I was expected to be really more servile, in hub^ 
especially. If I presumed to differ in opinion from Ml c 
Mrs. Dross, they looked at each other and at me with ^ 
most profound astonishment, wondering at so much andadtj 
in one of their moveables. I really envied the foetmaOi 
living as he did among his equals, where he might have hii 
own opinion, as far as he was capable of forming one^ 9si 
express it without reserve or fear ; while all my thon^ 
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"weie to be those of a mirror, and my motions those of an 
automaton. I soon saw that I had but the choice of alter- 
natives: either to mould myself into a slave, liar, and 
hypocrite, or to take my leave of Mr. Dross. I therefore em- 
braced the latter, and determined fix>m that moment never 
again to live under the roof of a superior, if my own dwelling 
weie to be the most humble and abject of human habitations. 

I returned to my old lodgings, and, after a short time, pro- 
coied some employment in the way of copying for a lawyer. 
My labour was assiduous, and my remuneration scanty ; but 
my habits were simple, my evenings were free, and in the 
daoghier of the widow with whom I lodged I found a con« 
gonial mind : a desire for knowledge, an ardent love of truth, 
and a capacity that made my voluntary office of instruction 
at once easy and delightfuL 

The widow died embarrassed; her creditors seized her 
effects, and her daughter was left destitute. I was her only 
Mend : to every other human being, not only her welfare, 
but even her existence, were matters of total indifference. 
The course of necessity seemed to have thrown her on my 
protection, and if I before loved her, I now regarded her as 
a precious trust, confided to me by her evil fate. Call it> 
what you may — imprudence, madness, &enzy — we were mar- 
ried. 

The lawyer who employed me had chosen his profession 
very injudiciously, for he was an honest and benevolent man. 
He interested hunself for me, acquainted himself with my 
circumstances, and without informing me of his motives, in- 
creased my remuneration ; though, as I afterwards found, he 
could very ill afford to do so. By this means wo lived twelve 
months in comfort, I may say, considering the simplicity of 
oar habits, in prosperity. The birth of our first child was an 
secession to our domestic happiness. We had no pleasures 
beyond the limits of our humble dwelling. Our circum- 
stances and situation were much below the ordinary level of 
those of well-educated people : we had, thereibre, no society, 
but we were happy in each other : our evenings were conse- 
crated to our favourite authors ; and the din of the streets, 
the tumult of crowds and carriages thronging to parties of 
pleasure and scenes of public amusement, came to us like the 
roar of a stormy ocean on which we had neither wish nor 
power to embark. 

10— 2i 
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One evening we were sarprised by an unexpected visitor; 
it was the lawyer, my employer. " Desmond !" said lie, " I 
am a ruined man. For liaving been too scrupulous to make 
beggars of others, I have a £ur prospect of becoming one 
myselfl You are shocked and astonished. Do not grieve <m 
my account. I have neither wife nor children. Very triyial 
and very remediable is the evil that can happen to m& 
'The valiant by himself, what can he suffer f Ton will 
think a lawyer has as little business with poetry as he ha9 
with justice. Perhaps so. I have been too partial to both." 

I was glad to see him so cheerful, and expressed a hope 
that his affairs would take a better turn than he seemed to 
expect. " You shall know more," said he, " in a few days; 
in the meantime, here are the arrears I owe you." 

When he came again, he said : '' My creditors are neither 
numerous nor cruel. I have made over to them all my pro- 
perty, but they allow me to retain possession of a small house 
in Westmoreland, with an annuity for my life, sufficient to 
maintain me in competence. I could propose a wild scheme 
to you if I thought you would not be offended." 

" That," said I, " I certainly will not, propose what yott 
may." 

" Tell me," said he, " which do you think the most useful 
and uncoutaminating implement, the quill or the spade T 

" The spade," said I, "generally speaking, unquestionably: 
the quiU, in some most rare and solitary instances." 

" In the hand of Homer and Plutarch, of Seneca and 
Tacitus, of Shakspeare and Rousseau ? 1 am not speaking of 
them, or of those who, however humbly, reflect their excd- 
lencies. But in the hands of the slaves of commerce, the 
minions of law, the venal advocates of superstition, the 
sycophants of corruption, the turnspits of literature, the 
paragraph-mongers of prostituted journals, the hireling omr 
pounders of party-praise and censure, under the name of 
periodical criticisn, what say you to itT 

" WTiat can I say," said I, " but that it is the cune of 
society, and the bane of the himian mind ?' 

" And yet," said he, " in some of these ways must you 
employ it, if you wish to live by it. Literature is not the 
soil in which truth and liberty can flourish, unless their cul- 
tivators be independent of the world. Thoee who are not so^ 
whatever be the promise of their beginning, will end either 
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in syoopbants or beggars. As mere mechanical instroments, 
in purmiU unconnected with literature^ what say you to the 
compmrisonr 

^ What Cincinnatus would have said," I answered. 

*^ I am glad," said he, '' to hear it You are not one of the 
mnliitade, neither, I believe, am I. I embraced my profes- 
mon, I aasore you, from very disinterested motives. I con- 
adered that, the greater the powers of mischief with which that 
profeanon is armed, and, I am sorry to add, the practice of 
mkcliief in the generality of its professors, the greater might 
be the scope of philanthropy, in protecting weakness and 
eoonieiacting oppression. Thus I have passed my life in an 
.attempt to reconcile philanthropy and law. I had property 
aofficient to enable mc to try the experiment. The natural 
eonaequcnce is, my property has vanished. I do not regret 
it, for I have done some good. But I can do no more. My 

rwer is annullcil. I must retire from the stage of life. If 
retire alone, I must have servants; I had much rather 
have friends. If you will accompany me to Westmoreland, 
we will uiganize a little republic of our own. Your wife 
riiall be our housekeeper. We will cultivate our garden. 
We shall want little more, and that my annuity will amply 
eapply. We will select a few books, and we will pronounce 
etenial banishment on pen and ink." 

I could not help smiling at the earnestness with which he 
pronoonced the last clause. The change of a lawyer into a 
Boman republican appeared to me as miraculous as any meta- 
siorphoAis in Ovid. Not to weary you with details, we ear- 
ned this Rcheme into effect^ and passed three years of natural 
and healthy occupation, with perfect simplicity and perfect 
eoDtent They were the happiest of our lives. But at the 
end of tliis period our old friend died. His annuity died 
with him. He left me his heir, but his habitation and its 
fbmiture were all he liad to leave. I procured a tenant for 
the hoasiCf and we removed to this even yet more humble 
dwelling. The difference of the rent, a very trifling sum 
iiidee«l, couHtituted our only income. The increase of our 
fiunily, and the consequent pressure of necessity, compelled 
us to tell the house. From the same necessity we have be- 
eome strict Pythagoreans. I do not complain that we live 
kudly : it is almost wonderful that we live at alL The pro- 
4iice cf our little gjuden preeenree as from famine *. W\i t\i^ 
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is all it does. I consider myself a mere rastic, and very will- 
ingly engage in agiicultural labour, when the ndghboanzig 
fimuors think proper to employ me: bat they ftel no de- 
ficiency of abler hands. There are more labourers than means 
of labour. In the cities it is the same. If all the modes of 
human occupation in this kingdom, from the hi^est to tha 
lowest^ vrere to require at once a double number of penooi^ 
thoTv would not remain one of them twelTe hours unfilled. 

With what views could I return to London 1 Of the throng 
continually preesdng onward, to spring into the vacancieB of 
cmplo^-ment, the foremost ranks are unfortunately oompond 
of tho s««'ltishy the servile, the intriguing ; of those to whose 
idi^a^ gimoral justice is a chimiera, liberty an empty name, and 
truth at best a verbal veil for the sycophantic Msehood of a 
menviiary spirit. To what end could a pupil of the andsni 
Kv>uiaiis uiiu^le with such a multitude 1 To cringe, to He^ to 
Hatter ( To bow to the insolence of wealth, the superdlioas- 
uofiis of rank, the contumely of patronage, that, while it 
exiict^t the iuv>st abject mental prostration, in return forpro- 
uuA>c4 never meant to be performed, despises the servility it 
lV»<itor*. tuivl laughs at the credulity it betrays? 

'llio whtvl ot* fortune b like a water-wheel, and hunian 
Wiu^>» ;m^ like the waters it disturbs. Many are thrown into 
the vluvuuols of action, many are thrown back to be loetftr 
ever iu the str\*tuu. 1 am one of the latter : but I shall not 
i\>ii5iivler it dis^jnicefid to me that I am so, till I see that can* 
dour» siu4>Ucit\\ iutt^ty. and intellectual power, directed IfJ 
Wuevv>leiuv and UK^rty, have a better claun to worldly est^ 
uiatiou, than either venal talent prostituted to the wages of 
ev»rruptivuu or ignorauce, meanness, and imbecility, exalted bf 
iullueuv*v> and iuler^»st. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

THV OOTTAOB. 

^ fl* R. FAX (ffi cantinuaHan), — '' I cannot help thinking/' 
Wl said I, when Desmond had done speaking, *' that you 
^ have fonned too hasty an estimate of the worid. Mr. 
''amp and Air. Dross are bad specimens of human nature : 
■i there are many good specimens of it in both those classes 
f men. The world is, indeed, full of prejudices and super- 
tiliona, which produce ample profit to their venal advocates, 
riio consequently want neither the will nor the power to 
ifannniate and persecute the enlightened and the virtuous. 
lie rich, too, are usually arrogant and exacting, and those 
nlings will never perish for want of sycophants to nourish 
bsoL An ardent love of truth and liberty will, therefore, 
hrmys ])rove an almost insuperable barrier to any great degree 
t worklly advancement. A celebrated divine, who turned 
OS theological morality to very exceUent account, and died 
■ bonne odeur, used to say, he could not afford to have a eof^ 
oieiitf , for ii was the most ejijtensive luxury a man could indulge 
i. So it certainly is : but, though a conscientious man who 
IM his own way to make in the world, will very seldom 
lovish in the sunsldne of prosperity, it is not, therefore, ne- 
HMury that he should sit quietly down and starve." He said 
he would think of it, and if he could find any loop-hole in 
ttie great feudal fortress of society, at which poverty and 
hoBesty could creep in together, he would try to effect an 
oftiaiice. I made more particular inquiry into their drcum- 
iUareA, and they at length communicated to me, but with 
ittnifest reluctance, that they were in imminent danger of 
hnag deprived of their miserable furniture, and turned out 
^ tbeir wretched habitation, by Lawrence Litigate, Esquire, 
^te landlord, for arrears of rent amounting to five pounds. 
Mr. F*jrejster, — Which, of course, you paid t 
Mf. Fax, — I did so : but I do not see that it is of course. 
Vr. Forester, Mr. Fax, and Sir Oran were still leaning 
^^ the gate of the cottage, when a peasant came whistling 
■k*g the road. " I*ray, my honest friend," said Mr. Fax, 
"^ you inform me what has become of the familj ^\iv^ 
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inhabited this cottage two yeais agoT — ^^Te^ Tmnd that,* 
said the peasant, " about a mile vnither an, just by tkeUnii 
edge like, wi' two large elms by the door, and a Tirtnt" 
He resumed his tune and his way. 

The philosophical trio proceeded on their walk. 

Mr, Forester, — You have said little of his wife. 

Mr, Fax, — She was an interesting creature. With her the 
feelings of misfortune had subsided into melancholy afleiiK, 
while with him they broke forth in misanthropical satiiBi 

Mr,' Forester, — And their children! 

Mr, Fax, — ^They would have been fine children, if tlMj 
had been better clothed and fed. 

ilfr. Foreskr, — Did they seem to repent their maniaget 

Mr, Fax. — Not for themselves. They appeared to have do 
wish but to live and die together. For their children, in- 
deed, I could easily perceive they felt more grief than thef 
expressed. 

Mr, Forester. — You have scarcely made out your cut 
Poverty had certainly come in at the door, but Love does no< 
seem to have flown out at the window. You would not haTe 
prevailed on them to separate at the price of living in pa- 
laces. The energy of intellect was not deadened ; the inde 
pcndence of spirit was not broken. The participation of hxt 
communicates a luxury to sorrow, that all the splendour d 
selfishness can never bestow. If, as has been said, a friend 
is more valuable than the elements of fire and water, hov 
much more valuable must be the one only associate, the men 
than friend, to him whom in affliction and in poverty all 
other iriends have abandoned ! K the sun shines equally oo 
the palace and the cottage, why should not love, the son oi 
the intellectual world, shine equally on both t More needM 
indeed, is its genial light to the latter, where there is nc 
worldly splendour to diminish or divide its radiance. 

With a sudden turn of the road, a scene of magnifioeoJ 
beauty burst upon their view : the still expanse of a lake 
bordered with dark precipices and fading woods, and moon 
tains rising above them, height on height, till the dond 
i*ested on their sunmiits. A picturesque tourist had plantec 
his traveUing-chair under the comer of a rock, and waa in 
tently occupied in sketching the scene. The process attcaeto 
Sir Oran's curiosity : he walked up to the tourist, who va 
too deeply engaged to notice his approach, and peeped on 
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bis shoulder. Sir Oian, after looking at the picture, then at 
the landscape, then at the picture, then at the landscape again, 
at length suddenly expressed his delight in a yeiy loud and 
Teiy singular shout, close in the painter's ear, that re-echoed 
from rock to rock. The tourist sprang up in violent alarm, 
■and seeing the extraordinary physiognomy of the personage 
at his elbow, drew a sudden conclusion of evil intentions, 
and ran off with great rapidity, leaving all his apparatus be- 
hind him. Sir Oran sat down in the artist's seat, took up 
the drawing utensils, placed the unfinished dravdng on his 
knee, and sat in an attitude of deep contemplation, as if me- 
ditating on the means to be pursued for doing the same thing 
himsel£ 

The flying tourist encountered Messieurs Fax and Forester, 
who had observed the transaction, and were laughing at it as 
heartily as Democritus himself could have done. They tran- 
quillized his apprehensions, and led him back to the spot. 
Sir Oran, on a hint from his friend Mr. Forester, rose, made 
the tourist a polite bow, and restored to him his beloved port- 
foHo. They then wished him a good-morning, and left him 
in a state of nervous trepidation, which made it very obvious 
that he would draw no more that day. 

Mr. Fax. — Can Sir Oran draw ] 

Mr. Forester. — No : but I think ho would easily acquire 
the art. It is very probable that iu the nation of the Orans, 
which I take to be a harharoiis luitioUy that has not yet learned 
^ use ofspeecliy* drawing, as a means of communicating ideas, 
may be in no contemptible state of forwardness, t 

* Origin and Progress of Language, book ii. chap. 4. 

t ** 1 have endeavoured to support the ancient definition of man, 

tad to show that it belongs to the oran outaug, though he have not 

the use of speech. And indeed it appears surprising to me that any 

iDiD, pretending to be a philosopher, should not be satisfied with the 

cximieion of intelligence in the most useful way for the purposes of 

life ; I mean by actions ; but should require likewise the expression 

of them, by those si^;ns of arbitrary institution we call words^ before 

tliey will aUow an animal to deserve the name of man. Suppose that, 

vpoD inquiry, it should be found that the oran outangs have not only 

bvented the art of building huts, and of attacking and defending 

withstickBy but alto have contrived a way of communicating to the absent, 

Mtf. recording their ideas by tlie method of painting or drawing, as is 

jnctited by many barbarous nations (and the supposition is not at 

aU impotsible, or even improbable) ; and suppose tney should have 
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Mr, Fax. — He has, of courBe, seen many drawings smce lis 
has been among civilized men : what so peculiarly ddigbtod 
and surprised him in this) 

Mr. Foreskr. — I suspect this is the first opportunity he has 
had of comparing the natural original with the artificial copy ; 
and his delight was excited by seeing the vast scene befine 
him transferred so accurately into so small a compass, and 
growing, as it were, into a distinct identity imder the hand of 
the artist. 

They now arrived at the elms and the fir-tree, which the 
peasant had pointed out as the land-marks of the dwelling cf 
Desmond. They were surprised to see a very pretty cottage^ 
standing in the midst of a luxuriant garden, one part of wUbIi 
sloped down to the edge of the lake. Everything bon the 
air of comfort and competence. They almost doubted if the 
peasant had been correct in his ii:dformation. Three roej 
children, plainly but neatly dressed, were sitting on the edge 
of the shallow water, watching with intense delight and in- 
terest the manoeuvres of a paper flotilla, which they had com- 
mitted to the mercy of the waves. . 

Mr. Fax. — What is the difference between these childm 
and Xerxes on the shores of Salamis? 

Mr. Forester. — None, but that wliere they have pure and 
unmingled pleasure, his feelings be^n in selfish pride, and 
ended in slavish fear : their amusement is natural and iimo> 
cent ; his was unnatural, cruel, and destructive, and therefoie 
more unworthy of a rational being. Beiter is a poor and wix 
child tluin a foolish king tlmt mil not be adinonislied. 

A female came from the cottage. !Mr. Fax recognized Mn. 
Desmond. He was surprised at the change in her apI)ea^ 
anco. Health and content animated her countenance. The 
simple neatness of her dress derived an appearance of el^ 
gance from its interesting wearer ; contrary to the fashionaUo 
process, in which dress neither neat nor simple, but a hetezo- 
geneous mixture of all the fripperies of Europe, gives whit 

• 

contrived some form of government, and shonld elect kingi «r 
rulers, which is possible, and, according to the informatioa « thi 
Bristol merchant above mentioned, is reported to be aotull^ Iht 
case, what wonld Mr. Bnfifon then say ? Must they itill be aoeoanliA 
brutes, because they have not yet fallen upon the method of 
nication by articolate sounds?" — Origin and Progma of ' 
hook a. chap. 4. 
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worid ealia elegance, where less partial nature has denied 
There are, in this respect, two classes of human beings : 
m makes the first herself, for the beanty of her own 
ion : her journeymen cut out the second lor tailors and 
toamakers to finish. The first, when apparelled, may be 
d dressed people — ^the second, peopled dresses : the first 
the same relation to their clothes as an oak bean to its 
je — the second, the same as a wig-block beers to a wig : 
int may be compared to cocoa-nuts, in which the kernel 
vn valuable than the shell — ^the second, to some yarieties 
w Te$iaeeait8 MoUuseOy where a shell of infinite value 
OS a stupid fish that is good for nothing. 
DL Desmond recognized Mr. Fax. " O Sir f* said she, 
qoiee to see you." — '* And I rejoice," said Mr. Fax, ** to 
rtm as you now are: Fortune has befiiended you." — 
n Rndered us great service, sir, in our wretched condi- 
; bat the benefit, of course, was transient With the 
qoartar-day Mr. Litigate, our landlord, resumed his per- 
aoDs; and we should have been turned out of our 
elied dwelling to perish in the roads, had not some happy 
lent made Miss Melincourt acquainted with our situation. 
CBOW what it was, and to make it what it is, were the 
( thing to her. 80 suddenly, when the extremity of evil 
impfiiding over us, to be placed in this little Paradise in 
petence — nay, to our simple habits, in affluence, and in 
. a manner, ais if we were bestowing, not receiving fiivours 
-0 sir, there cannot be two Miss Melincourts ! But will 
not walk in and take some refreshment 1 — we can offer 
refreshment now. My husband is absent at present, but 
rill very soon return." 

rbile she was speaking he arrived. Mr. Fax congratulated 
. At his earnest solicitation they entered the cottage, 
were delighted with the beautiful neatness that predomi- 
d in evezy part of it The three children ran in to see 
tamgers. Mr. Forester took up the little girl, Mr. Fax 
ay, and Sir Omn Haut-ton another. The latter took 
i al the physiognomy of his new friend, and cried and 
•dy and struggled for release ; but Sir Oran, producing a 
iftom his pocket, struck up a lively air, wliich reconciled 
Udy who then sat very quietly ou his knee. 
Ma lefreahment was placed before them, and Sir Oran 
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testified, bj a copioaa diauzglit, tbit be fioond mneh Tixtaeii 
home-biewed ale. 

*' There is a farm attached to this ctMf^" aud Mr.D» 
mond; ''and Miss Melincoarty by haying piaced me iii^ 
enabled me to mAi'ntiin my family in comibxt axid indepoi- 
ence, and to educate them in a free^ hemlthy, and n^nd 
occupation. I have ever thought agricnltaze thenolileitof 
human pursuits : to the theory and practice of it I nov it- 
TOte my whole attention, and I am not without hops 
that the improvement of this part of my bepef MtwMs' f ottke 
will justify her generous confidence in a fiiendleBB stnqgBr: 
but what can repay her benevolence f 

*' I will answer for her," said >[r. Forester, ^thon^ dieii 
as yet personally unknown to me, that she loTee benerokaBi 
for its 0^11 sake, and is satisfied with its consammaticnL'' 

After a short conversation, and a promise soon to reriflfc 
the now happy family, ^(r. Forester, Mr. Fax, and Sir Oni 
}iaut-ton resumed their walk. Mr. Forester, at parting, pol^ 
unobser\'ed, into the hand of the little boy, a folded ptpe^ 
telling him to give it to his Either. It was a leaf which he bad 
torn from his ix>cket-book : he had enclosed in it a bank-nol^ 
and hari written on it with a pencil, '*Do not refuse tot 
stranger the happiness of reflecting that he has, howertr 
tanlily and slightly, co-operated with Miss Melincooit ia i 
work of justice." 



CHAPTER XV. 

THE UfiRARY. 

Mil FORESTER, Mr. Fax, and Sir Oran HauUonl^ 
rivod at !Meliiicourt Castle. They wore shown intoi 
])arlour, where they were left alone a few minutei; 
when Mr. Hippy made his appearance, and recogniziiig Sir 
Oran, nhook hands with him very cordially. Mr. Forater 
])nKluccd the letter he had received from ^Ir. Ratstail, whidi 
Mr. Hippy having read, vented a string of invectiyes agaiiui 
the impudent rascal, and explained the mystery of the ad- 
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though he seemed to think it strange that Sir Oran 
t have explained it himself Mr. Forester shook his 
nificantly ; and Mr. Hippy, affecting to understand 
orey exclaimed, *' Ah ! poor gentleman f He then 
hem to stay to dinner. ** I won't he refused/' said 
im lord and master of this castle at present, and here 
1 stay till to-morrow. Anthy will be delighted to 
riend here " (bowing to Sir Oran, who returned it 
it politeness), *' and we will hold a council of war, 
deal with this pair of puppies, Lawrence litigate, 
and Richard Katstail, solicitor. I have several visi- 
i already : lords, baronets, and squires, all Corydons, 
or Anthy ; but it seems Loif^s Labour Losi with all 
However, love and wine, you know ! Anthy 
re them the first, so I drench them with the second : 
1 be more bottles than hearts cracked in the business, 
Dth/s beauty. Men die and worms eat thern^ as usual, 
w Ufve, 

orester inquired for Sir Telegraph Paxarett ''An 
. fellow after dinner !" exclaimed Mr. Hippy. *' I 
s him in the morning ; nor any one else, but my ras- 
J Fell, and now and then Harry Killquick. Th^ 
breakfast is over, one goes one way, and another 

Anthy locks herself up in the library." 
LB herself up in the library f said Mr. Fax : " a 
dy, a beauty, and an heiress, in the nineteenth cen- 
nk of cultivating her undentanding !" 
Dge, but true," said Mr. Hippy ; " and here am I, a 
did, left alone all the morning to prowl about the 
e a ghost ; that Lb, when I am well enough to move, 
not always the ca.se. But the library is opened at 
I the party assembles there before dinner ; and as it 
(x>ut the time, come with me, and I will introduce 

followed Mr. Hippy to the library, where they found 

alone, 
ly," said Mr. Hippy, after the forms of introduction, 

know you an; accused of laying waste a pine-grove, 
^g it off by cart-loads, with force and arms V* 
lia read Mr. Katstail's letter. " This is a very strange 
oily," she said : *' I hope it will not be a mischievous 
ht Uien renewed the expressions of her gratLtod^ U^ 
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Sir Oian, and bade him welcomo to Melinooori. Sir Om 
bowed in silence. 

''Folly and miBchief/' said Mr. Fax, ''are -werj nmdf 
allied ; and nowhere more conspicuously than in the fanoBd 
the law." 

Mr. Forester. — You have an admirable libsaiy, lfi» 
Melinoourt : and I judge from the great number <rf iyii& 
books, you aie justly partial to the poets of that eocqaitfto 
language. The apartment itself seems aingulariy adapted to 
the genius of their poetry, which combines the magnifiomt 
simplicity of ancient Greece with the mysterious gnmdwff 
of the feudal ages. Those windows of stained glaiis iroiU 
recall to an enthusiastic mind the attendant spirit of Tkao; 
and the waving of the cedars beyond, when the wind mkii 
music in their boughs, with the birds singing in their dudfli 
and the softened dash of the torrent ftom tiie dingle Moff^ 
might, with little aid from fancy, be modulated into M 
exquisite combination of melody which flowed from the €B- 
«haiited wood at the entrance of Kinaldo^ and which Ta«> 
has painted with a degree of harmony not less magical tbn 
the music he describes. Italian poetiy is all fiur^hnd : I 
know not any description of literature so congenial to tli 
tenderness and delicacy of the female mind, which, howevtf 
opposite may be the tendency of modem education, Nttsn 
has most pre-eminently adapted to be '' a mansion fior iD 
lovely forms : a dwelling-place for all sweet aoundi anl 
harmonies."* Of these, Italian poetry is a most inexhAiiiti* 
ble fountain ; and for that reason I could wish it to bi 
generally acknowledged a point of the very first importasM 
in female education. 

ArUhelia, — ^You have a better opinion of the undentn^ 
ings of women, sir, than the generality of your lordly MS 
seems disposed to entertain. 

Mr. Forester. — The conduct of men, in this respect^ it 
much like that of a gardener who should plant a jdoi of 
ground with merely ornamental flowers, and then pass as- 
tence on the soil for not bearing substantial finiit. K wonm 
are treated only as pretty dolls, and dressed in all the frip- 
peries of irrational education ; if the vanity of personal adon- 
ment and superficial accompHshments be made ftom tkh 



* Wordsworth's Tintem Abbey. 
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liest yean to suppress all mental aspiiaiioiiBy and to 
la all thoughts of intellectual beauty, ia it to be in- 
lai ihey are incapable of better things t But such is 
\1 logic of tyranny, which first places its eztingniaher 
lame, and then argues that it cannot buriL 
6Jke» — Your remark is not totally just : fior though 
bow justly I will not say, banishes women horn tibe 
classical literature, yet the study of Italian poetry, 
I you think so highly, is very much encouraged among 

VonsUr, — You should rather say it is not disoouiaged. 

pennitted to know it : but in very few instances is 
niasion accompanied by any practical aid. The only 
iractically enforced in female education are sound, 
md form, — music, dress, drawing, and dancing. The 
left to take care of itself. 

Rb& — And has as much chance of doing so as a horse 
md, circumscribed in the narrowest limits, and sta- 
deprived of nourishment. 

ilia, — The simile is, I fear, too just. To think is one 
ioet unpardonable errors a woman can commit in the 
aociety. In our sex a taste for intellectual pleasures 
4 equivalent to taking the veil ; and though not ab- 
' a TOW of perpetual celibacy, it has almost always the 
actical tendency. In that universal system of super- 
tueation which so studiously depresses the mind of 
a female who aspires to mental improvement will 
' find in her own sex a congenial associate ; and the 
ill regard her as an intruder on its prescriptive autho- 

1 legitimate and divine right over the dominion of 
; and reason : and the general consequence is, that 
tains insulated between both, in more than cloistered 
MS. Even in its effect on herself, the ideal beauty 
ihe studies will make her fastidious, too fststidious, 
I, to the world of realities, and deprive her of the hap- 
hat might be her portion, by fijung her imagination 
msnui of unattainable excellence. 

FcresUr. — I can answer for men, Miss Melincourt, 
gn are some, many I hope, who can appreciate justly 
ni heavenly of earthly things, an enlightened female 
whatever may be thought by the pedantry that envies, 
peiy that fears, the fdly that ridicules, or the nWisi 
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MimliMW UmI will not £«e its loveliness. I am afiiidj 
lAdti obw^rv^ition appiv^aohe^i most neaily to the troth, md t 
ii i« owio^ iu\^> k^ their own fastidiousness than to tho « 
v^f ArkouU and aklmiwi^ that intelligent women are so d 
al\xih> iu tho wv^riiL Rut were it otherwise, the objed 
will iK^i a^^Uv to Italian poetry, a field of luxuriant ben 
t\\MU which wvHnen are not interdicted even by the n 
iutviexant i>ivjiidiii» of masculine usurpation. 

At^Aeiiuk — Thej are not interdicted, certainly; but < 
axv M'ldv^m eucvHim^ced to enter it. Perhaps it is feared, t 
haviug ^>Ae tha» &r. they might be tempted to go £uti 
chAS ;he tnettd of Tass?^^ might aspire to the acquaintaoe 
V iK^tU or even lo an introduction to Homer and Sophodc 

iir, ^Vinftstor. — And why should she not! Far from 
;!uriu^ to sui^>Ke«» such a noble ambition, how delig^ 
^.oulvl I think the ta:«k of conducting the lovely aspi: 
clitvugh she tretuutvt^ of Grecian genius ! — ^to wander bi 
ut-iuuvi wish such a vvoi^^iknion among the valleys and fi 
!aiiis 01 Uldk dexd by the banks of the eddying Scamandi 
:hr^'U^h :ho i^cXaud ox Calypso, and the gardens of Alcinoi 
lo ib.<' n^vks 01 the Scvthiaa dei$ert ;J to the cavemed sh 
of \h/f :>>.'1'.:^Y Leztitto^ ;^ and to the £ital sands of Troezes 
to k;v.sU<' iu such ;!cette« the enthusiasm of such a mind, 
:■,* Av :he ^*Ye* s*x love iad beauty beaming with thdi 
■.,si;evl iii*^*ira3ioja ! Miserably {.^rverted, indeed, must 
the seldsh^tecis^ of biuL who, having such happiness in 



Uk^' «be brtde Ittniiaik thrvw a {Marl away, 
Kx'h^r ibbJUi adLl !tis» tribe. 

Mt\ /"W. — Mv tneuvrs enthusiasm. Miss Melina 
UdLtiaUv ruus Awtty wi:h himi when any allusion is mad 
aiK'ieuc G^fece* 

Mr. KoreiJ^er hd»d s*^vken wiui ardour and animation ; 
the Avuec^ of which he sLvke n.>$e upon his mind as depi 
iu the iiKVJu^H&rabie poecry Go which he had alluded; 
t^urative idea s'f wazi^lerjag azuoo;; ;Lhexxi with a young 
bevftutiful lK>maIe as(>irans, ieisuuied i:r a moment a vinoi 
reolisv ; auvl when he sub(!«^*viently rejected on il» it 
|vaeed to him very ^iizgulir that the 6^EBaIle figOR in 

•TWlbaJL rTh«iVbr«wy. £ Tbn FhNMtftMi «f .£k^ 
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ilia, too, saw in the animated coantenance of Sylvan 

traces of more than common feeling, generoaity, and 

ace : his imaginary vanderingB through the classic 

if anti(]uity assumed in her congenial mind the 

'. colouiB of intellectual beauty ; and she could not 

iking that if ho went what he appeared, euch wan- 

with auch a guide, would not be the most onenviable 

y destinies. 

ther giiestn dropped in by ones and twos. Sir Tele- 

as agreeably surprised to see Mr. Forester : " By- 

Mid he, " hare you heard that a general election is 

}Uce immediately f 

iTB," said Mr. Forester, "and was thinking of putting 

your barouche in requisition very ahortly." 

OOD as you please," said Sir Telegraph. 

[onaumble Mrs. Pinmoney took Sir Tel^raph aside, 

inquiry concoming the new-comers. 

'on. .Wr.-. Pinnume^. — Who is that very brigbt-eyed 

ting young man 1 

kfpapfi PnxartU. — That is my old acquaintance and 

illegian, l^ylvan Forester, now of Itedjoee Abbey, in 

aty. 

on. 31*'.*. Pitmunuy. — la he respectable 1 

ityraph Piaarett. — He has a good estate, if you mean 

Ton. 3[r.'. Pitimoiieg. — To be sure I mean that. And 

hat tall thin saturnine personage I 

■U^aph PaxartU. — I know nothing of him but that 

! is Fax, and that ho is now on a visit to Mr. Forester 

M Abbey. 

'.on. Mrf. Pinnwwii. — And who is that very tall and 

biy ugly gentleman t 

ftgraphPiiriirftl. — That is Sir Oran Haot-ton, Baronet; 

designatiou you may shortly add M.P. for the ancient 
ramble liorougb of Onevoto. 

fon. Mm. Pinmoitey. — A Baronet ! and M.P. ! Well, 
lok at him again, Iccrtunlydo not think him soverj 
m has a very fashionable air. Haut-ton I French ex- 

no doubt. And now I think of it, there is soma- 
17 French in his physiognoiny. 
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IXuKT w^H uuKMBnoed. jod the party adjourned to ti 
<cjUL%c^E^vtt. 3kl;: Foiester offered his hand to Antheli 
jUBii ><!r I'^aii Hjus3-«ob. &>Uowuig the example, presenti 
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THV. JhauMC TtftSMd ojf with great hannony. The 
m:«is3Tf w, T^ K^tle leTohned with celerity, unde 
t^ pntsaicacr of >lt. Hippy, and the vice-presideDer 
vif N;t r<i»ae:Ta^ F^OljcvU. The Rererend Mr. Poi^ 
VS.- was: 1^ siftT cc tbe ptrtr. piv»noanced an eulogium oi 
iC^r w*.-3sfw wkxii w»? ^ciK'teu by the Reverend Mr. Grovelgnib 
Vr. V •>vyir;::'RL Lcird A^^-^phel Achthar, Mr. Feathemest^ «« 
Mt. IVrrv^i, wa, Ht. Fo(«s^«r iind >Ir. Fax showed no di» 

i\ts;;t;ik*a V «^^tsa:^:T lib^^ 'siuaiiniiiT of opinion on this interest 

* • • » . 

.r^c ^Qi'^iNvo. S:t ^>ru:i Hant-ton maintained a grave aiw 
v;^r.;^fvx siVaofv >cl ^izK-^&stnted by his practice that hi 
^^sTi- ^ft? ,-rih.'o.'-x. Mr. 0**Scainim sat between Sir Onui 
A^^\ i>.';' >*f \*i-7t'2s^ Mr, r.-rt^ape. and kept a sharp look-oot 
* -r. 'S'^>, sj.^v-* :i VIt:; : >«* did not^ dming the whole cofl* 
v'4 i>\" jcJi^.r^jL* .^<:-t*<l «thf-T cf his sapporters in the heinooJ 

.V . Ji^^h — iVvt* c Killqtikk may say what he pleteeB 

iV ir.;^rN^«tir. Atir>^ikl». Jihi elixirs ; 
1^ trotRt xtT y^xcth ti» ww my «ily phyiic. — 
Hf'inc^ A cs-iii.'«T ! vijkt lihiy $ c^edi comea nemr it? 
tl ^qrukrkVtSk. Ikjotcs oct iliAa^flods ! O mj sweet heart ! 
Mi$4t«i» oe niem lietrte ! t^ey si« not worth thy fsTOOH 
XX V*-" -Riiiftber t^ XD«a$9 kisM« in tix«p crystals ^f 

Th Kn, M". Ptri/nw, — An excellent text 3 — eound diK- 
1::n;^\ Vilv,n A^>d yvrftd-JrAL When I open the bottle, I dMt 
:1>o IvN.k of Nv.tt.Vtsv There aw two reasons for diinkiBg' 

* *^.1^ V«i x'« priMimtiei- ss xosin |K«r reooBdwre les gea> ^ 
xviK^M^I k ^-i^at^v; nr prcisiMDer ^t^eneait AT«e eu d emmti^ 

* IVtcWr* "Se« XVya^" 
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one is, when yon are thirsty, to cure it ; the other, when you 
are not thirsty, to prevent it. The first is obvious, mechani- 
cal, and plebeian ; the second is most refined, abstract, pro- 
spicient, and canonical. I drink by anticipation of thirst 
that may be. Prevention is better than cure. Wine is the 
elixir of life. " The soul," says St. Augustine, " cannot live 
in drought."* What is death? Dust and ashes. There is 
nothing so dry. What is life? Spirit. What is spirit? 
Wine. 

Mr, OScai-um, — ^And whisky. 

The Rev, Mr. Poripipe. — ^Whisky is hepatic, phlogistic, and 
exanthematous. Wine is the hierarchical and archiepiscopal 
fluid. Bacchus is said to have conquered the East, and to 
have returned loaded with its spoils. " Marry how ? tropi- 
cally." The conquests of Bacchus are the victories of imagi- 
nation, which, sublimated by wine, puts to rout care, fear, 
and poverty, and revels in the treasures of Utopia. 

Mr. Feathemed. — The juice of the grape is the liquid 
quintessence of concentrated sunbeams. Man is an exotic, 
in this northern climate, and must be nourished like a hot- 
house plant, by the perpetual adhibition of artificial heat. 

Lord Afwphel Achthar. — You were not always so fond of 
wine, Feathemest? 

Mr. Feathemesi. — Oh, my lord ! no allusion, I beseech you, 
to my youthful errors. Demosthenes being asked what wine 
he liked best, answered, that which he drank at the expense 
of others. 

The Rev. Mr. Poripipe. — Demosthenes was right. His 
eircumstance, or qualification, is an accompaniment of better 
relish than a devilled biscuit or an anchovy toast. 

Mr. Feathemest. — In former days, my lord, I had no ex- 
perience that way ; therefore I drank water against my ^vilI. 

Lord Anophel Achilutr. — And wrote Odes upon it, to Truth 
and Liberty. 

Mr. Feathemest. — " Ah, no more of that, an* thou lot^ 
me." Now that I can get it for a song, I take my pipe of 
wine a year : and what is the effect ? Not cold phlegmatic 
lamentations over the sufferings of the poor, but high-flown, 
jovifij, reeling dithyrambics "to all the crowned heads in 
Europe." I had then a vague notion that all was wrong. 

* Anima cert^, quia spiritns est, in sicco habitare non potest. 
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Persuasion has since appeared to me in a tangible shap 
oonTinoed me that all is n^t, eepeciallj at comt. 1 
saw daiklj through a glas8---of water. Now I see < 
thnm^ a (^aas of wincL 

1%$ Ber, Mr. Poripipe (lootmg through Ms glass ai the 
— An infallible telescope ! 

Mr, Fbrtsifr. — I am unfortunatelj one of those, an 
xaj much admiied your Odes to Tmtih and liheit^ 
re^ jour royal lyrics with Teiy different sensations. 

Mr. Ihathemesi. — I presume, sir, eveiy man has a ri 
change his (^unions. 

Mr. Fmtdn. — From disinterested conviction undonl 

but when it is obTiously from mercenaiy motives, tht 

tacy of a public man is a public calamity. It is i 

single loss to the cause he supported, that is alone 

lamented : the deep shade of mistrust which his o 

thi»ws on that of ail others who embark in the same 

tends to destroy all sympathy with the enthusiasm of ] 

all admiration for the intrepidity of truth, all belief 

sinofrity of leal for public liberty : if their advocate 

one by one into the vortex of courtly patronage, evei 

one that arises^ will be more and more regarded as a 1 

heut<\l hypocrite, a &]se and venal angler for pensi* 

l>l;ju^e ; &'« theie is in these cases no criterion by whi 

world ctn distinguish the baying of a noble dog tb 

defend his trust till deatlu from the yelping of a p 

cur, that only infests the heels of power to be silence 

the <^Eils of eorrapdon. 

LsHl Amyk^ Jl'^hihar. — Cursed severe, Feathemes 

lM«KHir« 

Jfr. FcL.\ — Jv irnhfiu/ ft^img €ff of prudent men fi 
fF^j^}^ rirfves^ is perlktpf too common an occvrrehce to 

Jfr\ /*iCfsAfr. — If it weie not common, it would n 
wpiv^bativML Vk«* of unfiequent "oocuirence stam 
ciently ^>If-ex^v^^ in the insulation of thdr own del 
The TKiJt& thM call for the scourge of satire, are thosi 
lysrcudi' thi? whc4e frame of society, and which, und 
$|>eckvtts |^K4«3Dioe of private duty, or the sanction of 
attvl i^xvdent^ are alixKvt permitted to assume the wa 

* Cdivbsrgk Reriev, Xa. liii p. 10. 
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4 Tirtue, or at least to pass unstigmatixed in the crowd of 
wtgenial transgressions. 

Mr. Feathernest. — ^You may say what you please, sir. 1 

■n aoctistonied to this language, and am quite callous to it, 

[ aisare you. I am in good odour at court, sir ; and you 

know. Nan cuivis homini cotUingit iidire CoritUhum, While 

I Wat out, sir, 1 made a great noise till I was let in. There 

VM t pack of us, sir, to keep up your canine metaphor : two 

<r three others got in at the same time : we knew very well 

thifc those who were shut out, would raise a hue and cry 

lAtt OB : it was perfectly natural : we should have done the 

■tte in their place : mere envy and malice, nothing more. 

IM them hark on : when they are either wanted or trouble- 

Jane, they will be let iu, in their turn. If there be any 

IMn, who prefers a crust and water, to venison and sack, I 

Mioot of his mind. It is pretty and politic to make a virtue 

4iC necessity : but when there is an end of the necessity I am 

ivy willing that there should be an end of the virtue. If 

JM coM lice on roots, said Diogenes to Aristippus, yoa would 

Ml wiihing to do with kings, — If you, coidd live on kingSy re- 

jhd Aristippus, you would have nothing to do xoith roots, — 

Xwy man for himself, sir, and Grod for us alL 

Jfr. Dtrrydown, — The truth of things on tliis subject^is 
^liUined iu the following stave : 

This world is a well-fnmith'd table. 
Where suests are promisciioasly set : 
We all fare as well as we're able, 
And scramble for what we can get. 

Sk TeUginph Paxarett. — Buz the bottle. 

Iff. 0\Sairuin, — Over, by Jupiter ! 

&r Telegraph PaxaretL — No. 

Ur. (/Scar urn. — Yes. 

Tke Rev. Mr. Portpipe. — No. The baronet has a most 

ical eye. Buzzed to a drop 1 
Mr, Forester. — Fortuuatiily, sir, for the hopes of mankind, 
man does not bring his honour and conscience to 
^ttket, though I admit the majority do : there are some who 
Hki be honest in the worst of times. 

Mr, Feaihemtd, — Perliaps, sir, you are one of those who 
w^fard to have a cotiscienctf and are therefore under no 
itj of bringing it to market. If so, you sihoulA ^^ ^v^ 
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Gcd iLankfi, and make no bcagt of it," It is a greAt 
certuzJT, aad well wc«illi keeping, aliens paril/uiL E 
DtdlhcT iMaSy dothes, nor liie. It beoomeB a good coa 
bot it will nerer icake one. Poets are Terbal muadai 
like other smsadans, they have a light to sing am 
wkeK tbev can be beei paad for their music. 

Mr. F{*pf4ieir^ — Theie ooold he no objection to that, 
wvwild \*c oontent to announce themselreB as deal< 
chipDten : box the poetical character is too frequently 
bdnasacin ci the mosa airc^gant and exclusiTe assom] 
fr^eedian aifed independence in theory, with the most 
azid iuiqiiBli£ed Tenality, aorilityy and sycophancy in p 

Jfr. FticAemeii. — ^It is as motarkfHSj sir. (u ih^ ^n t 
daf, ihia the«c<T and practice aie never expecteil to ct 
If a Wes3 Indian pbnter declaims against the Algen 
ycoi ex}«ect him to lose any faYomable opportunity* 
(Ttaisang the iinmba of his own slaves t If an i 
<>C''DiitiT ciies <m\ againgi spohation, do you suppose, 
ulilt* were turned, h would show its weaker neig 
tht- fcizi^eiarBnoe it leiquired! If an Uj^position oral 
iQoiiis ii'T a i«fi>im in Paxiiament, does anv one ilit^ai 
if ht gt is inio oflloe, he will ever say another woitl ab 
If cot of Yo-iii reveifend . fiiends should display bi> tc 
fQv^q-uciitir on the subject of temperance, would you il 
liare ilir liaxliariiy to curtail him of one drop of hi 
bi -tlk^ ? TruiL and libeTry, sir, are prett j* wonls, verj 
woids — a few yeais ago they weie the gods of the day 
sujx^rs<xiexi in poetiy the agency of mythology and 
ihey wrTi the only passports into the poetical mai 
act'Wl awxMdiiiiily the part of a prudent man : I to 
s^attioiu Koame mv own crier, and vociferated Tru 
LiK-ny, :i]l ibe nc'i^ie I made brought people about 
bid fill me : and to the highest bidder I knocked 
down, at ]tiss than I am worth certainly ; but when an 
is not l^iit ]y to koep. it is by no means prudent to ^h 

tht- salt. 

What nokeft all doctrines pUiD and clear ? 
AKwBt two hnndnMl pounds a year. — 
jL&d that which vms proved tme before, 
Fivrnr islse agun 7 — Two hundred more. 

My. ^^^f^ — A diT discussion ! Pass the bottl 
nK>i«4ten iv 
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r. (/Scarum, — Hens's half of us fast asleep. Let ua 

I a little uoiso to wake us. A glee now : TU be one ; 

U joini 

r Tdegiaph Pimtrett. — I. 

M Iler, Mr. Portpipe. — And I. 

r. Hippy. — Strike up then. Silence ! 

Glkk— THE GHOSTS. 

Id life three ghostly friars were we. 

And now three friarly ghosts we be. 

Around our shiulowy table placed. 

The spectral bowl before us floats : 

With wine that none but ghosts can taste. 

We wash our unsubstantial throats. 

Three merry ghosts — three merry ghosts — ^three merry 

ghosts are we : 
[jet the ocean be Port, and we'll think it good sport 
To be Uid in that lied Sea. 

With songs that joWil spectres chaunt, 

Our old refectory still we haunt. 

The traveller hears our midnight mirth : 

** O hst !'' he cries, " the haunted choir ! 

The merriest ghost that walks the earth, 

lit sure the ghost of a ffhostly friar." 

Three merry ghdsts — three merry ghosts — three merry 

ghosts are we : 
I^t the ocean be Port, and we'll think it good sport 
To be laid in that Red Sea. 

fr. Ilijfpt:. — Bravo ! I nhould like to have my house so 
[ite<l. The deuce is in it, if three such ghosts would not 
> the blu<» devils at bay. Come, we'll lay them in a 
iper of c-laret. 

^ir OrttH Ilfnif-ioit took his flute from his pocket, and played 

the II ir oj thf fj/ee. The company was at first extremely 

risrd, and then juineii in applawling lus performance. Sir 

• f^nrtd arkmncleilgmenty and returned his flute to his 

f.i.) 

fr. Forester. — It is, jKTliap«, happy for yourself, Mi. 
;heruest, tliat y<Mi can treat with so much levity a subject 

HIN mo with the deepest grief. Man under the infiu- 
' of civilization has fearfully diminished in size and dete- 
liK'il in strength. The intellectual are confessedly nourished 
He expense of the physical faculties. Air, the great source 

fountain of iKudth and life, can scarcely iind 2y(i(i«^ \a 
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ciTilized man, muffled as he is in dotihesy pent in hoose^ 
Fmoke-dried in cities, half-roasted by artificial fiie, and pe^ 
boiled in the hydrogen of crowded apartments. DiBeaas 
multiply upon him in compound proportion. Even if the 
prosperous among us eiyoy some comforts unknown to tlie 
natural man, yet what is the poverty of the savage, compond 
with that of the lowes>t classes in civilized nations? Tbt 
specious aspect of luxury and abundance io one is cousto^ 
balanced by the abject penuiy and circumscription of hun- 
dreds. Commercial prosperity is a golden surface, but all 
beneath it is rags and wretchedness. It is not in the splerdid 
bustle of our principal streets — in the villas and maniKHH 
that sprinkle our valleys — ^for those who enjoy these things 
(even if they did enjoy them — even if they had health and 
happiness — and the rich have seldom either), bear but i smaD 
projx^rtion to the whole population : — ^but it is in the mud 
hovel of the labourer — in the cellar of the artisan — in our 
crowded prisons — our swarming hospitals — our ov?rcliaiged 
workhouses — in those narrow districts of our overgro^m dties, 
which the affluent never see — where thousands and thousand* 
of families are compressed witliin limits not sufficient for the 
pleasure-ground of a simple squire, — that we muft study the 
true mechanism of jx)litical society. When the philosopher 
turns away in despair from this dreadful accnuulation of 
moral and physical evil, where is he to look foi consolation, 
if not in the pn^gress of science, in the enlargement of mind, 
in the ditliision of philosophical truth 1 But if truth i« * 
chima?ra — if virtue is a name — if science is not the hantlmaiu 
of moral improvement, but the obsequious minister of recon- 
dite luxur}-, the specious appendage of vanity and power- 
then indeed, that vian hos fallen nerer to rise affain,*yi*^ 
much the cry of nature as the dream of superstition. 

The Jiir. Mr. Portpipe, — ^lan has fallen, certainly, by the 
fniit of the tree of knowledge : which shows that human 
learning is vanity and a greiit evil, and therefore very pW" 
lM?rly discountenanced by all bishops, priests, and deacons. 

Mr. FiU. — The picture which you have drawn of poTCiJ 
is not very tempting ; and you must acknowledge tliat it i* 
most galling to the most refined feelings. You must not, 

• See the preface to the third volume of the <* Ancient Meta- 
physics. " See also Rousseau's " Discoarae on Inequality," aod thik 

<':i :hu "Arts aiii Sciences." 
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nder that it is peculiarly obnoxions to the prao- 
of poets. If the radiance of gold and mlver 

rough the foliage of the Pierian laorol, there is 

be said in their excuse if they carry their chaplet 
will gild its leaves ; and in that case they will 

st customers and patrons among those who are 
acquiring panegyric by a more compendious 

I the troublesome practice of the virtues that 

fr. — You have quoted Juvenal, but yon should 
tod the sentence : ''If you see no glimpse of 

Pierian shade, you will prefer the name and 
»f a barber or an auctioneer."* This is most 
pursuits of litorature conscientiously conducted, 
ir votary to famine, let him live by more humble, 
)y honest, and then.'fore honourable occupations : 
devote his leisure to his favourite pursuits. If 
»ut a single volume consecrated to moral truth, 
it be good as far iis it goes ; but if he purchase 
LLXury by the prostitution of talent to the cause 
•n and tyninuy, every new exertion of his powers 
rage to reason and virtue, and in precise propor- 

|)o\vt*rs is he a curse to his country, and a traitor 

tnuM. — A barber, sir ! — a man of genius turn 

nuit. — Trotli, sir, and 1 think it is better he 
the suds himself, than help to bring his country 
latioii. 

tr. — I ciin iMTci'ive, sir, in your exclamation the 
t liiis caused so enormous a superabundance in 
of biul lHK)ks i>ver tliat of good ones. The 
e majority of m«;n of talent seem to be exclusively 
»l, t<> roiivinoe the world of their transcendent 
• s*K:oud, to couv<'rt that conviction into a source 
st |H>ssil)lr pecuniary benetit to themselves. But 
class of mi;n mon* resolutely indifferent to the 
K-y I'f th»^ nnMiis by which their ends are accom- 

■i PieriA rjuftilrana tibi nalluB in umbri 

idatur, ameai noinen victumqae Machxne, 

•ndjM i>utiu6 comoiissa qu'wl aiictio vendit, &c. — J\n. 
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Ud be made towanls accomplifihing the object of the Anti- 
shAiine Society. 

[be ReTerend Mr. Grovelgmb felt extremely indignant at 
Forester's notion ** of every real enemy to slavery being 
nd by the strictest moral duty to practical abstinence &om 
luxury which slavery acquires i' but when he found that 
notion was to be developed in the shape of a festival, he 
snnined to suspend his judgment till he had digested the 
d aigumentj< that were to be brought forwaid on the 
Mion. 

tir. O'Scarum was, as usual, very clamorous for music, and 
\ aecondeil by the unanimous wish of the company, with 
ich Anthelia readily coropHed, and sung as foUows : 

THE FLOWER OF LOVE. 

Tib said the rose is Love's own flower. 
Its blush so bright, its thorns so many ; 
And winter on its bloom has power. 
But has not on its sweetness any. 
For though young Love's ethereal rose 
Will droop on Ase's wintry bosom. 
Yet still its faded leaves disclose 
The fragrance of their earliest blossom. 

Bat ah ! the fragrance lingering there 
Is like the sweets that moumfm duty 
Bestows with sadly-soothing care. 
To deck the grave of bloom and beauty. 
For when its leaves are shrunk and dj^, 
its blush extinct, to kindle never. 
That fragrance is but Memory's sigh. 
That breathes of pleasures past for ever. 

Wliy did not Love the amaranth choose, 
That bears no thorns, and cannot perish ? 
Alas ! no sweets its flowers diffuse, 
And only sweets I»ve's life can cherish. 
But be the rose and amaranth twined. 
And Love, their mingled powers assuming. 
Shall round his brows a chaplet bind. 
For ever sweet, for ever blooming. 

I am afraid," said Mr. Derrydown, "the flower of 
lem love is neither the rose nor the amaranth, but the 
mamikemum, or gM-flower. If Mvis Danaretta and Mr. 
etnun will accompany me, we will sing a little harmonized 
wdf aomething in point, and rather more coT\foTVu«^\^ Vo 
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rh^ tnsh. of timuzs.' ^y KfSctmni sad Mia DuMrettt eon- 
.doised, sad tbey accordingij sang die fisDowing : — 



KiTfiT> TiEznTO— THE LADY, THE KNIGHT, AND THE 

FRIAR 

THS LADY. 

O csn^et : waat doct timi 

TIiT cicstffal vizih keepmg ; 

While the aortztem star kioiu eoU inm. far, 

Ajki half due worid is sleepiiig? 

THE KZ^ICST. 



O latxy ! here, for seven long 
Hxve I been, nuhtly ■igfcwtg^ 
Wishant the hope of a sin^e 
To pity me were I •lying. 



THE LADY. 



:^bo«iId I Gike thee to hATe and to )k^ 

WhjL- Kut aor Lui*Ls nor money ? 
AIas ! 'X3i only in dowers of gold 
T1l3£ mArrieti bees tind honey. 



THE iL!a«;aT. 



O lady fair ! to my cimstant prayer 
Fa^e proves at la^t propitious : 
And bags of gold in my hand I bear. 
And parchmient scrolla delicioQa. 



TH£ LADY. 



My icAid the door dhAll open throWy 
For we too long have tarried : 
The friar keeps watch in the cellar bdow. 
And we will at once be 



TH£ FRIAR. 



My children ! great is Fortune's power ; 
And plain this tmth appears. 
That p>ld thrives more in a single hour, 
Than love in seven long years. 

Ihirlni: this terzetto, the Reverend Mr. Portpipe fell aatoi^ 
;ind acvvnijiauiotl tht- jK-rfonuAnce with rather a deeper !)•• 
than was generally deemed harmonious, 

^ir Telegraph Paxaivtt took Mr. Forester asidey to eooffdt 
him on the subject of the journey to Onevote. 

"* 1 have asked,'' said he, '' my aunt and consiiiy Mrs. woi 
^liss l^iiiouey, to ^oin the party, and baTe leqaested then 
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o exert their influence with Miss Melinconrt to induce her 
o acoompftny them." 

**That would make it a delightful expedition, indeed," 
Bid Mr. Forester, *' if Miss Melincourt could be prevailed on 
o eomply." 

** NU deipemndum,'* said Sir Telegraph. 

The Honourable Mrs. Pinmoney drew ADthelia into a 
omer, and developed all her eloquence in enforcing the pro- 
HMition. Miss Danaretta joined in it with great eamest- 
ms ; and they kept up the fire of their importunity till 
hmj extorted from Anthelia a promise that she would con- 
ider of it. 

Mr. Forester took down a splendid edition of Tasso, printed 
ly Bodoni at Parma, and found it ornamented with Anthelia's 
nmwings. In the magic of her pencil, the wild and wonder- ' 
hi aoenee of Tasso seemed to live under his eyes : he could 
lot forbear expressing to her the delight he experienced from 
htmt new proofs of her sensibility and genius, and entered 
ttto a conversation with her concerning her favourite poet, in 
^liich the congeniality of their tastes and feelings became 
and more manifest to each other. 

Mr. Feathemest and Mr. I>errydown got into a hot dispute 
Chapman's Homer and Jeremy Tayloi^s Holy Living : 
M^r. Derrydown maintaining that the ballad metre which 
I^hapman had so judiciously chosen, rendered his volume the 
^CMt divine poem in the world ; Mr. Feathemest asserting 
^ilat Chapman's verses were mere doggerel : which vile asper- 
sion Mr. Derrydown revenged by depreciating Mr. Feather- 
fs favourite Jeremy. Mr. Feathemest said he could ex- 
no l>etter judgment from a man who was mad enough to 
l^fer Chevy Chase to Paradise Lost ; and Mr. Derrydown 
^Horted, that it was idle to expect either taste or justice from 
Nto who had thought fit to unite in himself two characters 
N> anomalous as those of a poet and a critic, in which duplex 
^fiMTity he had first deluge<l the world with torrents of 
^^•emble verses, and then %vritten anonymous criticisms to 
I^DfVtt them divine. '^ Do you think, sir," he continued, 
^'UmI it is possible for the same man to be both Homer and 
4tiiiolle t No, sir ; but it is very possible to be both Denms 
Cibber, as in the melancholy example before me." 

Aft tlut all the blood of the genus irritabile boiled in Mr. 
Ta vetna, and uplifting the ponderous folio, he 
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seemed inclined to bury his antagonist under Jeremy's fcw^ 
^/ wordSf by applying them in a tangible shape ; bat wisdj 
recollecting that this was not the time and place 

To prove his doctrine orthodox. 
By apostolic blows and knocks, 

he contented himself with a point-blank denial of the chaige 
that he wrote critiques on his own works, protesting that iJl 
the articles on his poems were written either by his fxiend 
Mr. Mystic, of Cimmerian Lodge, or by Mr. Vamp, the ami- 
able editor of the LegUimate Review, " Yes," said Mr. Deny- 
down, " on the * Tickle me, Mr. Hayley * principle ; by whidi 
a miserable cabal of doggerel rhymesters and wom-out pan- 
graph-mongers of bankrupt gazettes ring the eternal changei 
of panegyric on each other, and on everything else that ii 
either rich enough to buy their praise, or vile enou^ to 
deserve it : like a gang in a country steeple, paid for bong a 
public nuisance, and maintaining that noise is melody." 

Mr. Feathemest on this became perfectly outrageous ; and 
waving Jeremy Taylor in the air, exclaimed, " Oh thai mm 
enemy had written a hook I Horrible should be the vengeanoe 
of the LegiiinuUe Review /" 

Mr. Hippy now deemed it expedient to interpose for the 
restoration of order, and entreated Anthelia to throw in • 
little musical harmony as a sedative to the ebullitions of 
poetical discord. At the sound of the harp the antagoniflti 
turned away, the one flourishing his Chapman and the othff 
his Joremy witli looks of lofty defiance. 



CHAPTER XVIII. 

THE STRATAGEM. 

THE Reverend Mr. Grovelgnib, who had aa^uired a gwi^ 
proficiency in the art of hearing without seeming to 
listen, had overheard Mrs. Pinmoney's request to 
Anthelia ; and, notwithstanding the young lady's hesitetioi 
he very much feaied she would ultimately comply. He W 
Been, much against \i\B m\\, ^ ^;^^\> ^lon^niality in ledni 
-and opinions between \iekT wA ^T.^Qtft»\K?:^«xiWflA.^tfi*iBi 
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ome onooiiBcious external manifeBtations of the interior mind 
in both sides, some outward and yisible signs of the inward 
jid spiritual sentiment, which convinced him that a more 
otimate acquaintance with each other would lead them to a 
ODclusion, which, for the reasons we have given in the ninth 
hapter, he had no wish to see established. After long and 
nature deliberation, he determined to rouse Lord Anophe] to 
. aense of his danger, and spirit him up to an immediate 
omghde-nuUn. He calculated that, as the young Lord was a 
polled child, immoderately vain, passably foolish, and totally 
mnaed to contradiction, he should have little difficulty in 
Doulding him to his views. His plan was, that Lord Anophel, 
lith two or three confidential fellows, should lie in ambush 
or Anthclia in one of her solitary rambles, and convey her 
o ft lonely castle of his Lordship's on the sea>coast, with a 
view of keeping her in close custody, till fair means or foul 
kuld induce her to regain her liberty, in the character of 
Lftdj Achthar. This was to be Lord Anophel's view of the 
Abject ; but the Reverend Mr. Grovelgrub had in the inner 
asvtt of his perceptions a very promising image of a different 
malt \b he would have free access to Anthelia in her con- 
Inement, he int^*nded to worm himself into her favour, under 
klie eover of friendship and sympathy, with the most ardent 
ptofesBions of devotion to her cause and promises of endeavours 
k> effect her emancipation, involving the accomplishment of 
Sua object in a multitude of imaginary difficulties, which it 
liioald be his profetwed study to vanquish. He deemed it 
Very probable, that, by a skilAil adoperation of these means, 
and by moulding Lord Anophel, at the same time, into a 
■jitem of conduct as disagreeable as possible to Anthelia, he 
Hiight himself become the lord and master of the lands and 
CMtle of Molincourt, when he would edify the country with 
^he example of his truly orthodox life, faring sumptuously 
ftvery day, rai^^ing the rents of his tenants, turning out all who 
itere in arrear, and occasionally treating the rest with dis- 
ecNUWfl on temperance and charity. 

With these ideas in his head, he went in search of Lord 
Anophel, and proceeding pedettrdim^ and opening the subject 
fmraiUcall^f he managed so skilfully, that his - Lordship be- 
one himself the proposer of the scheme, with which the 
Itfefend Mr. Grovelgrub seemed unwillingly to acquiesce. 

Mr. Forester, Mr. Fax, and Sir Oran Haut-ton took leave 
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of the party at Melincouit CasUe ; ihe fonner haying 
arranged urith Sir Telegraph F^xarett, that he was to call tot 
them at Eedroee Ahhey in the oourse of three days, and re- 
iterated his earnest hopes that Anthelia would he persuaded 
to accompany ^^Irs. Pinmoney and her heaaUfnl daoghter, iir 
the expedition to Onevote. 

Lord Anophel Achthar and the Beverend Mr. Grovelgrab 
also took leave, as a matter of policy, that their disappeanuioe 
at the same time with Anthelia might not excite sarpiue. 
They pretended a pressing temporary engagement in a distaot 
part of the country, and carried off with them Mr. Featheinest 
the poet, whom, nevertheless, they did not deem it prudent 
to let into the secret of their scheme. 

The next day Anthelia, still undecided on this subject, 
wandered alone to the rained hridge, to contemplate the 
scene of her former misadventure. As she ascend«l the hill 
that hounded the valley of Melincourt, a countryman croeeed 
her path, and touching his hat passed on. She thought there 
was something peculiar in his look, hut had quite foigotten 
him, when, on looking hack as she descended on the other 
side, she oLserveil him making signs, as if to some one at • 
distance : she could not, however, consider that they had anf 
relation to her. Tlie day was clear and sunny ; and when 
she entered the pine-grove, the gloom of its tailed foliage^ 
with the sunbeams chequering the dark-red soil, formed a 
grateful contrast to the nake<l rocks and heathy mountain! 
that lay around it, in the full blaze of daylight In nianj 
parts of the grove was a luxuriant laurel underwood, glitteiing 
like silver in the partial sunbeams that penetrated the inters- 
tices of the pines. Few scenes in nature have a more mysteriow 
solemnity than such a scene as this. Anthelia paused t 
moment. She thought she heard a rustling in the laorelt) 
but all was again still. She proceeded : the rustling was re- 
newed. She felt alarmed, yet she knew not why, and »• 
proached herself for such idle and unaccustomed apprehen- 
sions. She ]mused again to listen ; the soft tones of a Mi 
sounded from a distance : these gave her confidence, and ibl 
again proceeded. She passed by the tuft of laurels in whiA 
she had heanl the rustling. Suddenly a mantle was thiowt 
over her. She was ^vrapped in darkness, and felt that dit 
was forcibly seized by several persons, who carried her rapidlf 
aiong. She screamed, but the mantle was immediately 
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pressed on her month, and she was hurried onward. After a 
time the party stopped : a tamult ensued : she found herself 
8^ Hberty, and threw the mantle from her head. She was on 
a road at the verge of the pine-grove : a chaise-and-four was 
waiting. Two men were running away in the distance : two 
others, muffled and masked, were rolling on the ground, and 
roaring for mercy, while Sir Oran Haut-ton was standing over 
them with a stick,* and treating them as if he were a thresher, 
and they were sheaves of com. By her side was Mr. 
Forester, who, taking her hand, assured her that she was in 
Sifety, while at the same time he endeavoured to assuage Sir 
Oian's wrath, that he might raise and unmask the fidlenfoes. 
Sir Oran, however, proceeded in his summary administration 
of natural justice till he had dispensed what was to his notion 
a qnarUum sufficit of the application : then throwing his stick 
made, he caught them both up, one under each arm, and 
dimbing with great dexterity a high and precipitous rock, 
left them perched upon its summit, bringing away their 
masks in his hand, and making them a profound bow at 
taking leave.t 

Mr. Forester was anxious to follow tliem to their aerial 
seat, that he might ascertain who they were, which Sir Oran's 
precipitation had put it out of his power to do ; but Anthelia 
begged him to return with her immediately to the Castle, 
assuring him that she thought them already sufficiently 
ponished, and had no apprehension that they would feel 
tempted again to molest her. 

Sir Oran now opened the chaise-door, and drew out the 
post-boys by the leg, who, at the beginning of the fray, had 
concealed themselves from his fury under the seat. Mr. 

* " They use an artificial weapon for attack and defence, viz. a 
•tick, which no animal merely brute is known to do." — Origin and 
Proi/ress <^ Language, book ii. chap. 4. 

t " There is a story of one of them, which seems to show they 
have a sense of justice as well as honour. For a nesro having shot 
a female of this kind, that was feeding amons his uidian com, the 
Bale, whom our author calls the husband of this female, pursued the 
Mgro into his house, of which having forced open the door, he seized 
tile negro and dragged him out of the house to the place where hia 
vife lay dead or wounded, and the people of the neignbourhood could 
soft reacae the negro, nor force the oran to quit his hold of him, till 
lluy shot him Ukewise."— Ori^m and Progress of Language, book ii.. 
diap. 4. 

VOL. L VI 
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Forester soooeeded in rescoiiig them from Sir Onm, and 
endeaTouied to extract fiom thom inforaitttion as to their 
emptoyers : but the boya deckred that they knew noUung of 
them, the chaiae having been ordered by a strange man to be 
in waiting at that place, and the hire paid in advance. 

AntheluLi as she walked homeward, leaning on Mt 
Forestei's arm, inquired to what happy accident she vas 
indebted for the timely intervention of himself and Sir Onn 
Haut-ton. Mr. Forester informed her, that having a great 
wish to visit the scene which had been the means of intio- 
ducing him to her acquaintance, he had made Sir Oran iuite> 
stand his desire, and they had accordingly set out togetke^ 
leaving Mr. Fax at Eedrose Abbey, deeply engaged in tke 
solution of a problem in political arithmetic 



CHAPTER XIX. 

THE EXCURSION. 

ANTHELLA. found, from what lilr. Forester had aid, 
that she had excited a much greater interest in his 
mind than she had previously supposed ; and she did 
not dissemble to herself that the interest was redproesL Hm 
occurrence of the morning, by taking the feeUng of ahUj 
from her solitary walks, and unhinging her long associatuoi 
with the freedom and security of her native mountains, gave 
her an inclination to depart for a time at least from Mdii- 
court Castle ; and this inclination, combining with the wiflk 
to see more of one who appeared to possess so much inteUectnai 
superiority to the generality of mankind, rendered her voy 
flexible to Mrs. Pinmoney's wishes, when that hononn^ 
lady renewed her solicitations to her to join the expeditkw 
to Onevote. Anthelia, however, desired that Mr. H919 
might be of the party, and that her going in Sir TeLogi^li*! 
carriage should not be construed in any degree into a leeip 
tion of his addresses. The Honoumble Mrs. FimnoaV^ 
delighted to carry her point, readily complied witii As 
condition, trusting to the influence of time and intimacj l> 
promote her own wishes, and the happiness of her w 
nephew. 
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>Ir. Hippj waa to ove^oyed at the projoct, that, in the 
abullitioiia of bia tnui^rt, meetixig Harry Fell on the 
landing-place, with a packet of medicine from Dr. Killqaick, 
he aeiaad him by the arm, and made him dance a pas de 
dmn: the packet fell to the earth, and Mr. Hippy, aa he 
wkbkd old Harry roond to the tone of Za BeUe LaUihe^ 
Canoed over that which, but for thia timely demolition, might 
kave given Iob heir an opportunity of dancing over him. 

It waa accordingly ananged that Sir Telegraph Paxarett, 
with the ladiea and Mr. Hippy, should call on the appointed 
4mj at Redioae Abbey for Mr. Forester, Mr. Fax, imd Sir 
Onn Haut-ton. 

Mr. Derrydown and Mr. O'Scarum were inconsolable on 
Ike occaaion, notwithstanding Mr. Hippy's asauxance that 
they should very soon return, and that the hospitality of 
Melincourt Castle should then be resumed under his supreme 
Joriadiction. Mr. -Derrydown detennined to consume the 
intenral at Keswick, in the composition of dismal ballads ; 
•and Mr. O'Scarum to proceed to Low-wood Inn, and drown 
kis cares in claret with Migor O'Dogskin. 

We shall pass over the interval till the arrival of the 
^iventful day on which Mr. Forester, from the windows of 
Badioae Abbey, watched the approach of Sir Telegraph's 
bavooche. The party from Melincourt arrived, as had been 
•aoDcerted, to breakfast: after which, they surveyed the 
Abbey, and perambulated the grounds. Mr. Forester pro- 
4aoed the Abbot's skull,* and took occasion to expatiate very 
la^^y on the diminution of the size of mankind ; illustrating 
kia theory by quotations and anecdotes from Homer,t 

• Hm Chap. IV. 

f ** HonMT has aaid nothing positively, of the sice of any of his 

aa, bat oaW oomparstivelv, as I shsll presently observe : nor is 

to be wondered at ; for I know no historian ancient or modem, 

Mjs anythina of the sixe of the men of his own nation, exoept 

imy wiUi that of other nations. Bat in that Ane episode 

ilkHi by the ancient critics the Tfixo^xoina or Protipect from 

WmUSn hs has given us a very accurate description of the persons 

of the Ureek heroes ; which I am persuaded he had from 




Mod tafbrmation. In this description he tells us, that Uly 

_ liiQftar than Agamemnon by the head, shorter than Menelaos 

Ibi haad aad shoulders, and that Ajax was taller than any of the 

bv the haad and shoulders; consequentlv, Ulyaaea waa 

iMi Ai*3C by two heads and shoulders, which we camioi 

than four feel Now, if ise suppose these herosa toban^ 
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Herodotus,* Arrian, Plutarch, FhiloetiatiiSy Pbusanias, and 
Solinus PolyhistoT. He asked if it were possible that men 
of such a stature, as they have dwindled to in the present 

been no biffger than we, then Ajar most have been a man aboat ax 
feet and a^lf, or at most seven feet ; and if so, UlyMes mutt liave 
been most contemptibly short, not more than three feet» which ii 
certainly not the truth, bnt a most absurd and ridicnloos fictioB, 
such as we cannot suppose in Homer : whereas, if we allow Ajazl^ 
have been twelve or thirteen feet hieh, and, much more, if we nffom 
him to have been eleven cubits, as PhiloslntuB makes him, mjiiii, 
though four feet short of him, would have beoi of a good aiae^ and, 
with the extraordinary breadth which Homer obeerrw he had, mi^ 
have been as strong a man as Aj9x."—'Ancieni Mtiapkync*, toL vl 
p. 146. 

* " It was only in after-aces, when the ske of men was sreatly 
decreased, that the bodies of those hems, if tibey happcoMd to be 
discovered, were, as was natura^ adaiired and ezactly meamred. 
Such a thmg happened in Lacoma, where the body of Orestss wai 
discovered, and found to be of length seven cubits, that is, ten feet 
and a half. The story is most pleasantly told by Herodotus, and ii 
to this efifect : The Lacedemonians were engaged in a war with tht 
Tegeatfe, a people of Arcadia, in which they were unsuccessful. Tiny 
consulted tne oracle at Delphi, what they should do in order to w 
more successful. The oracle answered, 'That they must bniu{ to 
Sparta the bones of Orestes, the son of Agamemnon.' Bat thoie 
bones they could not find, and therefore they sent again to the onde 
to inquire where Orestes lay buried. The God answered in hexameter 
verse, but so obscurely and enigmatically, that they could not under 
stand what he meant. They went about inquiring everywhere for 
the bones of Orestes, till at last a wise man among them, called by 
Herodotus Liches, found them out, partly by good fortune, aiM 
partly by good understanding ; for, happening to come one day to a 
smith's shox) in the country of the Tegeats, with whom at that time 
there was a truce and intercourse betwixt the two nations, he looked 
at the operations of the smith, and seemed to admire than Teiy 
much ; which the smith observing, stopped his work, and, ' Stranger/ 
says he, 'you that seem to admire so much the working of iros* 
would have wondered much more if you had seen what I saw lKt^» 
for, as I was digging for a well in this court here, I fell upon a coffia 
that was seven cubits long ; but belkvinff that there never were ail osy 
time higger men than the preaentf I opened the coffin, and found there 
a dead body as lone as the coffin, which having measured, I ajpis 
buried.' Hearing this, the Spartan conjectured that the wordi of 
the oracle would apply to a smith's shop, and to the operations there 
performed ; but tolung care not to make this discovery to the amitii, 
he prevailed on him, with much difficulty, to give him a lease of tiie 
court ; which having obtained, he opened the coffin, and earned tht 
bones to Sparta. After which, says our author, the Spartana were 
upon every occasion superior in fight to the Tegeatep." — iliicieBl 
Juetaphyeio*, voL iii. p. 146. 
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ige^ oould have erected that stupendous monument of human 
itraigthy Stonehenget in the vicinity of which, he said, a 
body had been dug up, measuring fourteen feet ton inches in 
length.* 

Ml 



opiaioii 
HMtopi 



The most of oar philosophen at present are, I believe, of the 
'on of the miith in Heroaotus, who m^t be excoied for having 
opiaioQ at a time when perhaps no other heroic body had been 
vad. Bat in Uter timet, I believe there was not the moei 
man in Greece, who did not believe that those heroes were 
iwy maoh Baoerior, both in mind and body, to the men of after- 
tOMS. Indeea, they were not considered as mere men, bat as some- 
liuag betwixt gods and men, and had heroic hononrs paid them, 
vhiai were next to the diomn. On the staffe thev were represented 
is el extraordinary siae, both as to lengSi and breadth ; for the 
■elor was not only raised npon very high shoes, which they called 
wlliii'ai, bat he was pat into a case that swelled his size prodiAoosly 
' I have somewhere read a very ridicaloas story of one of them, 
coming npoo the stage, fell and broke his case, so that all the 
with which it was noSed, came oat and was scattered apon 
Iha stefe in the view of the whole people). This aocoants for the 
Mf^ style of ancient tragedy, in which the heroes speak a l a n y i age 
m Totnmnn, that, if I considered them as men nowise sapenor to 
m^ I shoold think it little better than f ostian, and shoald be apt to 
mmij to it ii4iat Falstaff says to Pistol : ' Pr'ythee, Puitol, speak 
mm a man of this world' And I apply the same observation to 
ler^s poems. If I oontidered his heroes as no more than men of 
world, I shoald consider the things he relates of them as qaite 
talcNU ; bat believing them to be men very mach saperior to as, 
I Nad Homer with the highest admiration, not only as a poet, bat 
m tte historian of the noblest race of men that ever existed. Thns, 
Ij having right notions of the saperiority of men in former times, 
W both improve oar philosophy of man, and oar taste in poetry." — 
tmi Melapk^det^ voL iii. p. 150. 

** Dot tboagh we shoald give no credit to those ancient aathors, 
monoments still extant, one particalarly to be seen in oar 
a«a islaDd, which I think on^^t to convince every man that the 
■IB of aaeieat times were mach saperior to at, at least in the powers 
if tke body. The monament I mean is well known by the name of 
^^ ' !■? *ad there are several of the same kind to be seen in 
Mr» aad Germany. I desire to know where are tiie arms now. 
with ao little help of machinery as they mast have had, ooald 
laiaed and set ap on end snch a nambler of prodigioas stones, 
tt olherv on the top of them, likewise of very great size ? Snch 
are aaid by the peasants in Germany to be the works of giants, 
I lUak they mnst have been siants compared with as. And, 
iSbm Msn who erected Stonehenge ooald not, I imagine, be of 
lor to that man whoee body was fonnd in a qnarry near to 
; witlua a mile of which Stonehenge stands. The body 
foorteen feet ten inches. The fact is attested by aa 
Elyote, who writes, I believe, tbo ^nX ^ifi^o^ 
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The barouclie bowled off &om the Abbey gatw, canyiQlp 
four inside, and eight oat; yidelicet^ the Uonomable Mfk 

Latin Dictionary that ever was puUiahed. It ia prin ted in Londm 
in 1542» in foUo, and has, under the word OiaoJi^ the foUowiM 
passage : ' About thirty years passed and somewhat more, I mymS 
oeynge with my father Syr Bycharde Elyote, at a monastery of 
regular canons, called Juy Churche, two myles from the eitie d 
Suisburye, beholde the l>ones el a deade man fdande deep in the 
^unde, where they dygged stone, Whidti being joined togrther, im 
m length xiiii feet and ten ynchea, thm beynge mette ; whereofeee 
of the teethe my father hadde, whvch mm of the qnantytie ol a met 
walnutte. This have I wrytten, because lome menne wylle beoefe 
nothynge that is out of the compasse of theyie owne knowledge, and 
yet some of them presume to have knowledge, liiove any other, cob- 
tempnynge all men but themselfes or suche as 1i^y favour/ It ie 
for the reason mentioned by this author, that I have mven so maaj 
examples of the creater size of men Uum is to be seen m oar dav, (e 
which I could aod several others concerning bodies that iMmre bsea 
found in this our island, particularly one mentioned bv HectcirBoeoe 
in his Description of Scotland, prefixed to his Scotch Histoiy, irbve 
he tells us that in a certain church which he names in the shire of 
Murray, the bones of a man of much the same size as those of the 
man mentioned by Elyote, viz. fourteen feet, were preaerved. One 
of these bones Boece himself saw, and has paiticulany described."— 
Ancient Metaphysics^ vol. iii. p. 156. 

' ' But without having recourse to bones or monuments of any kind, 
if a man has looked upon the world as long as I have done with toy 
observation he must be convinced that the size of man is diminishng' 
I have seen such bodies of men, as are not now to be seen : I hite 
observed in families, of which I have known three generatiooi^ a 
gradual decline in that, and I am afraid in other respects. Others 
may think otherwise ; but for my part I have so great a veneratkMi 
for our ancestors, that I have much indulgence for that andent 
superstition among the Etrurians, and from them derived to the 
Komans, of worshipping the tnanes of their ancestors under the namee 
of Lares or domestic gods, which undoubtedly proceeded upon the 
supposition that they were men superior to uiemselvea, aiMl tiieir 
departed souls such genii as Hesiod nas described, 

EfoOXotf aXi^iKOKoi, ^vXaia^ Btnfnav avBpmmnf, 

And if antiquity and the universal consent of nations can siTS a 
sanction to any opinion, it is to this, that our forefathers were better 
men than we. Even as far back as the Trojan war, the best age of 
men, of which we have any particular account. Homer has said that 
few men were better than their fathers, and the greater pMt wens ; 

0( irXeovcc kokiovc, travpot ft irarpoc apmavc* 



• • • 



And this he puts into the moo^^ ol >^«^V^^mh^^1 ^^iadom • 

JBut when I epei^ ol Uie xuulnccmX <^oT!AKiiVi ^V ^uionD^Y ^m^to 
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Pinmoneyy Miss Danaretta, Mr. Hippy, and Anthelia, inside ; 
Sir Tele^ph Paxaiett and Sir Oran Hani-ton on the box, the 
£>nnfir inih his whip, and the latter with his French horn, in 
the characters of coachman and goard ; Mr. Forester and Mr. 
Fax in the front of the roof; and Sir Telegraph's two grooms^ 
-with Peter Gray and Harry Fell, behind. Sir Telegraph's 
ooachmaTi, as the inside of the carriage was occupied, had been 
left at Melincoort. 

In addition to Sir Telegraph's travelling library— {which 
consisted of a single quarto volume, magnificently bound : 
videlicet, a Greek Pindar, which Sir Telegraph always carried 
with him ; not that he ever read a page of it, but that he 
thought such a classical inside passenger would be a perpetual 
vindicationof his tethrippharmatelasipedioploctypoplulous pur- 
soits), Anthelia and Mr. Forester had taken with them a few 
of their &vourite authors ; for, as the ancient and honourable 
borough of Onevote was situated almost at the extremity of 
the kingdom, and as Sir Telegraph's diurnal stages were 
necessarily limited, they had both conjectured that 

the poet's page, by one 
Made vocal for the amusement of the rest, 

might furnish an agreeable evening employment in the dearth 
of conversation. Anthelia also, in compliance with the 
general desire, had taken her lyre, by which the reader may 
understand, if he pleases, the harp4tUe-guitar ; which, what- 
ever be its merit as an instrument, has so unfortunate an ap- 
pdlation, that we cannot think of dislocating our pages with 
sach a cacophonous compound. 

They made but a short stage from Kedrose Abbey, and 
stopped for the first evening at Low-wood Inn, to the great 
joy of Mr. O'Scarum and Major O'Dogskin. Mr. O'Scarum 
introduced the Major ; and both offered their services to assist 
Mr. Hippy and Sir Telegraph Paxarett in the council they 
were holding with the landlady on the eventful subject of 
dinner. This being arranged, and the hour and minute 
punctually specified, it was proposed to employ the interval 

except the men, and particnlarly the young men, of this ace, who 
gsomHy beheve themselves to be better men than their f athen, or 
than any of their predecesaon. "^^ncien^ MetmphytkB, voL iii. p. 
161. 
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in a litilo excursion on the lake. The party was distiilmted 
in two boats : Sir Tel^iaph's grooms rowing the one, and 
Peter Gray and Harry Fell the other. They rowed to the 
middle of the lake, and rested on their oars. The son sank 
behind the summits of the western mountains : the doodi 
that^ like other mountains, rested motionless above them, 
crested with the towers and battlements of aenal castka, 
changed by d^;ree8 &om fleecy whiteness to the deepest hoes 
of crimson. A solitary cloud, resting on an eastern pinnade, 
became tinged with the reflected splendour of the west : the 
clouds overhead spreading, like a imiform veil of netwoii, 
through the interstices of which the sky was visible, caught in 
their turn the radiance, and reflected it on the lake, that lij 
in its calm expanse like a mirror, imaging with such stiDnea 
and accuracy the forms and colours of idl around and abofe 
it, that it seemed as if the waters were withdrawn by magic, 
and the boats floated in crimson light between the mountain! 
and the sky. 

The whole party was silent, even the Honourable Mz& 
Pinmoney, till Mr. 0*Scarum entreated Anthelia to ong 
'* something neat and characteristic ; or a harmony now ht 
tliree voices, would be the killing thing; eh! Major f— 
"Indeed and it would," said Major O'Dogskin; "there's 
something very soft and pathetic in a cool evening on the 
water, to sit sl^ doing nothing at all but listening to prettj 
words and tender melodies." And lest the sincerity of h» 
opinion should be questioned, he accompanied it with an 
emphatical oath, to show that he was in earnest ; for which 
the Honourable Mrs. Pinmoney called him to order. 

Major O'Dogskin explained. 

Anthelia, accompanied by Miss Danaretta and Mr. (VSea- 
rum^ sung the following 

TERZETTO. 

1. Hark I o*er the silent waters stealing, 

The dash of oars sounds soft and clear : 
Through night's deep veil, all forms concealing. 
Nearer it comes, and yet more near. 

2. See ! where the long reflection fflistens, 

In yon lone tower her watch^ight boms : 
.3. To hear our distant oars she listens. 

And, listening, stiikes the harp by tnnia. 
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1 . The tUn are bright^ the ikiee nnclouded ; 

No moonbeam ehmet ; no breeaee wake : 
It it my lore, in darkneea ehronded, 
Whoee daehing oar diatorbe the lake ? 

2. O haete, aweet maid, the oorda unrolling ; 

The holy hermit chides oar itay ! 
1. 2. 3). Hark ! from hit lonelv islet tolling, 

His midnight bell shall gnide our way. 

Sir Gran Haut-ton now produced his flute, and treated the 
Dupany with a solo. Another pause succeeded. The con- 
nplatiTe silence was broken by Major O'Dogskin, who be- 
ll to fidget about in the boat, and drawing his watch from 
I lob held it up to Mr. Hippy, and asked him if he did not 
ink the partridges would be spoiled 1 ''To be sure they 
D," nid Mr. Hippy, " unless we make the best of our way. 
Id comfort this, after all : sharp air and water : — give me a 
uing fire and a six-bottle cooper of claret" 
Hie oars were dashed into the water, and the fairy re- 
etionfl of clouds, rucks, woods, and mountains were mingled 
the confusion of chaos. Tlio reader will naturally expect 
It, having two lovers on a lake, we shall not lose the op- 
rtunity of throwing the lady into the water, and making 
B gentlemen fish her out ; but whether that our Thalia is 
» reridicous to permit this distortion of fisicts, or that we 
ink it the more original incident to return them to the shore 
dry as they left it, the reader must submit to the disap- 
tntment, and be content to see the whole party comfortably 
ited, without let, hindrance, or molestation, at a very excel- 
It dinner, served up under the judicious inspection of mine 
iteas of Low-wood. 

The heroes and heroines of Homer used to eat and drink 
day till the setting sun ;* and by dint of industry, con- 
▼ed to finish that important business by the usual period at 
lich modem beaux and belles begin it — who are, Uierefore, 
oemtated, like Penelope, to sit up all night : not, indeed, 
destroy the works of the day, for how can nothing be an- 
tiilated t This does not apply to all our party, and we hope 
t to many of our readers. 

*H;if6la, imwfurot xpca r <mtrm Km fu9v ^v c.rA. 
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CHAPTER XX. 

THE 8BA-BH0RB. 

THEY stopped the next evening aft a village on the aeft- 
shore. The wind rose in the nighty but withofot nin. 
Mr. Forester was up before the sun, and deacendingto 
the beach, found Anthelia there before him, sitting on a n^ 
and listening to the dash of the waves, like a Kerad to 
Triton's shell. 

Mr, Forester. — You are an early riser, Miss Melincomt 

Anthelia. — I always was so. The morning is the in&nejof 
the day, and, like the infancy of life, has health and hloonii 
and cheerfulness and purity, in a degree unknown to the hoKj 
noon, which is the season of care, or the languid eveDiuft 
which is the harbinger of repose. Perhaps th^ song of tk 
nightingale is not in itself less cheerful than that of ti^ Uik: 
it is the season of her song that invests it with the chaiacter 
of melancholy. It is the same with the associations of in* 
fancy : it is all cheerfulness, all hope : its path is on tht 
flowers of an untried world. The daisy has more beauty in 
the eye of childhood than the rose in that of matuier life^ 
The spring is the infancy of the year : its flowers are tb* 
flowers of promise and the darlings of poetry. The automa 
too has its flowers ; but they are little loved, and little pndsed: 
for the associations of autumn are not with ideas of cheerfd- 
ness, but with yellow leaves and hollow winds, heralds of 
winter, and emblems of dissolution. 

Mr. Forester. — These reflections have more in them of to 
autumn than of the morning. But the mornings of autoai 
participate in the character of the season. 

Anthelia. — They do so : yet even in mists and storms thi J 
opening must be always more cheerful than the closing day. 1 

Mr. Forester. — But this morning is fine and clear, and to i 
wind blows over the sea. Yet this, to me at least, is not ^ I 
cheerful scene. ^ I 

Anthelia. — ^N'or to me. But our long habits of aasoctstiotl 
with the sound of the winds and the waters, have given to* 
to us a voice of melancholy m^gesty : a voice not andibis 
those little childieii who axe playing yonder on the sho 
To them all scenea aro ^^eet^. ^S&'Osi^\&sniiiiigof fiL^ 
it is infancy that makea VYiem w>. ^ 
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Fmnder. — ^Freah air and libeHy aie all that ia neeeaaaiy 
kapptneaa of children. In that hliaafol age ''when 
a aelf ia new," the bloom of intetest and beantj ia 
ilike in evezy object of perception — in the giaaa of the 
r, the moaa on the rock, and the aeaweed on Uie aand. 
ind gema and treasures in ahella and pebUea ; and the 
I of fiuzyland in the simplest floweia. They have no 
holy associations with antomn or with evening. The 
karea are their playthings ; and the setting sun only 
lem that they must go to rest as he does, ttud that he 
^t them to their sports in the morning. It is this 
af noTelty, and the pure, unclouded, unvitiated feelings 
hieh it ia contemplated, that throw such an unearthly 
e on the scenes of our infancy, however humble in 
tvea, and give a charm to their recollections which not 
*empe can compensate. It is the force of first im- 
la. The fiist meadow in which we gather cowsUps, 
t stieam on which we sail, the first home in which we 
to the sense of human sympathy, have all a peculiar 
lusive charm, which we shall never find again in richer 
ra, mightier rivers, and more magnificent dwellings; 
n in themselves, when we revisit them after Uie lapse 
I, and the sad r^ties of noon have dissipated the iUu- 
f sunrise It is the same, too, with first love, whatr 
! the causes that render it unsuccessful: the second 
may have just prepondenince in the balance of moral 
Ion : but the object of first affection, of all the per> 
i of our being, will be most divested of the attributes 
Ality. The magical associations of infancy are revived 
»uble power in the feelings of first love ; but when they 
e departed, then, indeed, the light of the morning ia 

Pensa che qaesto di mai non raggioma ! 

tlia, — If this be so let me never be the object of a 
choice : let me never love, or love but once. 
FansUr, — The object of a second choice you cannot 
1 any one who will deserve your love : for to have 
ay other woman, would ahow a heart too lightly ca|:* 
to be worthy of yoon. The <mly mind that can de* 
love Tou, ia one that would never have known love, if 
' had known you. 
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Anthelia and Mr. Foiester were both so nnfiwhionahly 
cere, that they would probably, in a very few miimlei^ have 
confessed to each other more than they had tQl that motniii^ 
perhaps, confessed to themselves, but that their coayeimti/m 
was interrupted by the appearance of Mr. Hippy faming for 
his breakfast, accompanied by Sir Telegraph daddng hii 
whip, and Sir Oran blowing the R^veill^ on his Fxeneh hant 

" So ho !*' exclaimed Sir Tel^raph ; ''Achilles and ThsHk, 
I protest, consulting on the searshore.** 

Anthelia, — Do you mean to say, Sir Telegraph, that I am 
old enough to be Mr. Forester's mother? 

Sir Telegraph Paxarett. — No, no ; that is no part of tiie 
comparison : but we are the ambassadors of Agamemiioa 
(videlicet, Mr. Fax, whom we left very busily airangii:^ the 
urns, not of lots by the by, but of tea and coffee) : hoe it old 
Phoenix on one side of me, and Ajax on the other. 

J/r. Forester. — And you of course are the wise Ulyases. 

Sir Telegraph Paxarett, — ^There the simile fieals agiin. 
Comparatio non urgenda, as I think Heyne used to say, b^m 
I was laughed out of reading at college. 

Jfr, Forester, — You should have found me too, if you call 
me Achilles, solacing my mind with music, ppfa n^n/um 
^opfiiyyt X/vf/ij : but, to make amends for the Jefidency, you 
have brought me a musical Ajax. 

Sir Telegraph Paxarett — You have no reason to wish eY«i 
for the golden lyre of my old friend Pindar himself : you hare 
been listening to the music of the winds and the waters, and 
to what is more than music, the voice of Miss Melincooit. 

Mr, Hippy, — ^And there is a very pretty concert waiting fiv 
you at the inu— the tinkling of cups and spoons, andtbe 
divine song of the tea-um. 



CHAPTER XXL 

THE CITY OP NOVOTE. 



ON the evening of the tenth day, the barouche lafclledtB- 
umphantly into the large and populous city of Novolib 
which was situated at a short distance from the anciwt 
And honourable borough of Onevote. The city oontaintl 
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inhabitants, and had no lepresentatiye in the 
mble Hoose, the deficiency being virtually supplied by 
» members for Onevote : who, having no afiRsurs to at- 
for the borough, or rather the buigess, that did return 
rere supposed to have more leisure for those of the city 
lid not : a system somewhat analogous to that which 
ned author of Hermes calls a method of supply hy negaium. 
Jnix signalized his own entrance by playing on his 
horn, See the conquering hero comes/ Bells were 
, ale was flowing, mobs were huzzaing, and it seemed 
he inhabitants of the laige and populous. city were 
I of the truth of the admirable doctrine, that the poei- 
presentation of one individual is a virtual representa- 
' fifty thousand. They found afterwards, that all this 
f had been set in motion by Sir Gran's brother can- 
Simon Sarcastic, Esq., to whom we shall shortly in- 
» our readers. 

barouche stopped at the door of a magnificent inn, and 
iy was welcomed with some scores of bows from the 
:orps (Thdlel, with the fat landlady in the van, and Boots 
rear. They were shown into a splendid apartment, a 
s fire was kindled in a minute, and while Mr. Hippy 
over the bill of faie, and followed mine hostess to in- 
lie state of the larder, Sir Telegraph proceeded to peel^ 
lerged from his four benjamins, like a butterfly from its 

IS. 

r dinner they formed, as usual, a semicircle round the 
ih the table in front supported by Mr. Hippy and Sir 
^h Paxarett. 

vw thiB,*" said Sir Tel^raph, rubbing his hands, ''is 

call devilish comfortable after a cold day's drive — an 

nt inn, a superb fire, charming company, and better 

ban has fallen to our lot since we left Melincourt 

waiter had picked up from the conversation at dinner, 
ae of the destined members for Onevote was in com- 
and communicated this intelligence to Mr. Sarcastic, 
ras taking his solitary bottle in another apartment, 
ocastic sent his compliments to Sir Oran Haut-ton, and 
be would allow his friture colleague the honour of being 
ed to join his party. Mr. Hippy, Mr. Forester, and 
ikgraph, undertook to answer for Sir Oran^ wYio ^^w^s^ 
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silent on theoocanon : Mr. Snvutk wm intxodaoedy aadtook 
liis seat in the semieiicle. 

Sir Telegraph PamrdL — ^Yom fatoxe coHaagnft, Me. 8» 
castic, IB a man of few upords; but be will join in a buqicrli 
your better acqnaintanee.— -(3%e eoOwam ^ ffawu eamei tf 
ticeen Sir Oran ani Mr, Sarauiit!) 

Mr. Sarcastic, — ^I am |noad of tbe oppottanity of tUi ii- 
troduction. TTie day after to-momnr is fixed fiir tbe dertinn 
I have made some preparations to give a little idat to tk 
affair, and haTe began by intoxicating half tbe eity of Xofote^ 
so that we shall have a great crowd at the scene of ekdiaa 
whom I intend to harangue fiom tbe buatinga^ on lbs |^ 
benefits and blessings of virtual representaticm. 

Mr. Fcreater. — I shall, perhaps, take tbe oppoitaoity tf 
addressing them also, but with a different view of tbe soliJMt 

3/r. Sarcastic. — ^Perhaps our views of tbe subject aie art 
radically different, and the variety is in tbe mode of ttiatm B t 
In my ordinary intercourse with the world, I reduce paetiv 
to theory : it is a habit, I believe, peculiar to myself^ and i 
source of inexhaustible amusement. 

Sir Telegraph Paxarett. — ^Fill and explain. 

Mr. Sfiraidic. — Nothing, you well know, ia so rare as tk 
coiiicirlonce of theory and practice. A man who ''will p 
Ihmugli fire and water to serve a friend" in woids, will boI 
giv<; five guineas to save him from famine. A poet will vBi^ 
Odes to Independence, and become the obsequious parasites' 
any great man who will hire him. A buigess will boU 19 
one hand for purity of election, while the price of hit on 
votf; is silly dropped into the other. I need not aoemmilito 
iiiKt.anco8. 

Mr. Foraster. — You would find it difficidt^ I fear, to addn* 
many to the contrary'. 

Mr. Sarcastic. — Tliis then is my system. I asoeztam tk 
]>niotiro of tliosc I talk to, and present it to them as from HJ* 
Hi'If, in the shape of theory : the consequence of which il^thlt 
I am univcrRolly stigmatized as a promulgator of xasodlj 
d<MlrineH. Thus I said to Sir OHver Oilcake, '' AYhen I g^ 
into Parliament I intend to make the sale of m}' vote as n^ 
t()rit>u8 as the sun at noonday. I will have no rule of n^ 
but my own pocket I will support every measure of eftff 
Administration, even if they ruin half the nation for the ffll' 
}K>8c of restoring the Great Tama, or of sabjecting twaii^ 
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eople to be hanged, drawn, and qnaitered at tha 
the man-milliner of ^fahomet's mother. I will 
ids of turtle and rivers of Madeira for myself, if 
rhole swinish multitude to draff and husks." Sir 
nto a rage, and swore he would hold no further 
with a man who maintained such infamous 

y. — Pleasant enough, to show a man his own 
make him damn the ugly rascaL 
Mic. — I said to Miss Pennylove, whom I knew to 
rself (ml for a good maich^ '' When my daughter 
oarriageable age, I shall commission Christie to 

auction, ' the highest bidder to be the bujrer ; 
ispute arise between two or more bidders, the lot 

1 again and resold.' " Miss Pennylove {nofessed 
rly amazed and indignant, that any man, and a 
ially, should imagine a scheme so outrageous to 
ind delicacy of the female mind. 

mrable Mrs. Pinnumey^ and Miss DanareUtL — ^A 
idea certainly. 

istic — The fact, my dear ladies, the &ct : how 
ict t Miss Pennylove afterwards married a man 
to be her grand fiEtther, for no other reason but 
ras rich ; and broke the heart of a very worthy 
inc, to whom she had been previously engaged, 
fault but tlie folly of loving her, and was quite 
for all purposes of matrimonial happiness. How 
and delicacy of such a person could have been 
the preliminary negotiation with her hobbling 
d l)oeQ conducted through the instrumentality of 
itie/s hammer, I cannot possibly imagine. 
y. — Nor I, I must say. All the difference is in 
id not in the fact It is a pity that form does not 
«hion : it would save a world of trouble. 
stic. — I irreparably offended the Reverend Doctor 
Uing hiiu, tliat having a nephew, whom I wished 
;he church, I was on the look-out for a luminous 
I cook of solid capacity, under whose joint tuition 
raduate. " Who knows." said I, " but he may 
himself at the University, by giving his name to 
' — I lost the acquaintance of Mrs. Cullen<ier, by 
3r, when she had told me a piece of gpttv^ «a «b 
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very particular secret, that there was nothing so agieeaUe to 
me as to be in possession of a secret, for I made a point ct 
telling it to all my acquaintance ; 

IntroBted under solemn yowb. 
Of Mum, and Silence, and the Boae, 
To be retailed again in whispers, 
For the easy ctmLuIous to disperse.* 

Mrs. Cullender left me in great wrath, protesting she wotdd 
never again throw away her confidence on so leaky a TesseL 

Sir Telegraph Paxarett. — Ha ! ha ! ha 1 Bravo ! Come, a 
bumper to Mxs. Cullender. 

Mr. Sarcastic, — ^With all my heart ; and another if yon 
please to Mr. Christopher Corporate, the free, fiit, and depen- 
dent buigess of Onevote, of which ^* plural unit " the HoDoa^ 
able Baronet and myself are to be the joint repiesentatiTei.— 
{Sir Or an HatU4<m bowed.) 

Mr. Mijppy. — And a third, by all means, to his Grace the 
Duke of Eottenbuig. 

Mr. Sarcastic. — ^And a fourth, to crown all, to M« Uessmfi 
of virtual representation, which I shall endeavour to impres 
on as many of the worthy citizens of Novote, as shall think 
fit to be present, the day after to-morrow, at the proceedingi 
of the borough of Onevote. 

Sir Telegraph Faaxtrett.— And now for tea and coffee. Toodi 
the boll for the waiter. 

The bottles and glasses vanished, and the beautiful amy 
of urns and cups succeeded. Sir Telegraph and Mr. BiffJ ] 
seceded from the table, and resigned their stations to Mil 
and Miss l^^inmoney. 

Mr. Forester. — Your system is sufficiently amusing, but I 
much question its utility. The object of moral censun ii 
reformation, and its proper vehicle is plain and fente 
sincerity: Verba anihi proferbe, et vitak impeidbi 

VERO. 

Mr. Sarcastic. — I tried that in my vouth, when I w« 
troubled with the passion for reforming the world ^ of iHiii 
I have been long cured, by the conviction of the inefficaejflf 
moral tlicory with respect to producing a practical change 

* Hudibras, Part III. ii. 1493. 

t See Forsyth's Principles of Moral Science. 
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le muB of mankincL Costom is the pillar round which 
linion twines, and interest is the tie that hinds it It is 
yt hy reason that practical change can he effected, hut hy 
•king a puncture to the quick in the feelings of peisonid 
>pe and personal fear. The Keformation in England is one 
' the supposed triumphs of reason. But if the passions of 
enry the Eighth had not heen interested in that measure, ho 
ould as soon have huilt mosques as pulled down ahheys : 
id you will observe that, in all cases, reformation never goes 

fitf as reason requires, but just as &r as suits the personal 
ierest of those who conduct it. Place Temperance and 
lechus side by side, in an assembly of joUy fellows, and 
idow the first with the most powerful eloquence that mere 
■son can give, with the absolute moral force of mathematical 
HDonstration, Bacchus need not take the trouble of refuting 
M of her arguments ; he will only have to say, '' Come, my 
lys, here's Damn Temperance in a bumper," and you may 
ly on the toast being drank with an imanimous tlu^ee times 
irse. 

{At the sound of the word bumper, with which Captain 
faudtaught luid made him very familiar. Sir Oran Haut-ton 
wked round for his glass, but, finding it vanished, comforted 
mmlf with a dish of tea from the fair hand of Miss Danaretla, 
iImA, as his friend Mr. Forester had interdicted him from the 
m of sugar, he siceetened as well as he could with a copious 
ifimon of cream.)* 

Sir Telegraph Paxarett. — As an Opposition orator in the 
(onoixrable House will bring forward a long detail of un- 
Biwerable arguments, without even expecting that they will 
ave the slightest influence on the vote of the majority. 

Mr. Sarcastic. — A reform of that honourable body, if ever 
, riiould take place, will be one of the '* triumphs of reason,'* 
lot reason will liave little to do with it All that reason 
m say on the subject has been said for years, by men of all 
iriies — while they were out : but the moment they were tf», 
16 moment their own interest came in contact with their 
m reason, the victory of interest was never for a moment 
mbtfoL While the great fountain of interest, rising in the 
of borough patronage and ministerial influence, flowed 



* " n Imvoit do vin, mais le laissoit volontiera poar da Uit da 
L OB d'antrw liqoeon doaoes.'*— Burroir tf the Oran Outang, whom 
immkimsei/in Paris. 
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through the whole hodj of the kingdom in channelfl of pape^ 
money, and loans, and contracts, and johe^ and places either 
found or made for the use^ dealers in secret services, so long 
the predominant interests of corroption overpowered the 
true and permanent interests of the country : but as those 
channels become dry, and they are becoming so with fearful 
rapidity, the crew of every hoai that is left aground are oos- 
vinced, not by reason — that they had long heard and despised 
— but by the unexpected pressure of personal suffering, that 
they had been going on in the wrong way. Thus ^e re- 
action of interest tdJ^es place ; and when the concentrated 
intorosts of thousands, combined by the same pressure of per 
sonal suffering, shall have created an independent power, 
greater than the power of the interest of corruption, then, and 
not till then, the latter will give way, and this will be odlcd 
the triumph of reason ; though, in truth, like all the changei 
in human society that have ever taken place from the buithr 
day of the world, it will be only the triumph of one mode d 
interest over auotlior : but as the triumph in this case will be 
of the interest of the many over that of the few, it is certainly 
a consummation devoutly to be wished. 

^fr. Foirsier, — If I should admit that " the hope of pe^ 
sonal advantage, and the dread of personal punishment,'' aro 
the only springs that set the mass of mankind in action, the 
iuefticaey of reason, and tlie inutility of moral theory, will by 
no means follow from the admission. The progress of truth 
is slow, but its ultimate triumph is secure ; though its im- 
meiliate effects may be rendered almost imperceptible, by the 
}K)wer of habit ami interest. If the philosopher cannot Tefonu 
his own times, he may lay the foundation of amendment is 
those that follow. Give currency to reason, improve the 
moral ciHle of sixjiety, and the theory of one generation will 
bo the practice of the next^. i\iler a certain period of life 
and tliat no very advanced one, men in genend become pe^ 
fectly iin]K^rsuadable to all practical purposes. Few phi- 
losophers, therefore, I believe, expect to produce much chflip 
in the habits of their contemporaries, as Plato proposed U> 
banish from his republic all above the age of ten, and ffn i 
good education to the rest 

Mr, Sarcastic, — Or, as Heraclitus the Ephesian propoari 
to his countrymen, that all above the age of fbnrteea shoyU 
hang themselves, before he would conBent to gire laws totti 
remainder. 
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CHAPTER XXIL 

• THE BOROUGH OP OXKVOTE. 

£ day of election arrived. Mr. Sarcastic's ramonied 
preparations, and the excellence of the ale which he 
had broached in the city of Novote, had given a degree 
to the election for the boroogh of Onevote, which it 
rer before possessed ; the representatives nsnaUy sliding 
iir nomination with the same silence and decorum with 
a solitary spinster slides into her pew at Wednesday's 
lay's prayers in a country church. The resemUanoe 
;ood also in this respect, that^ as the curate addresBea 
[itary maiden with the appellation of dearly bdoved 
I, so the representatives always pluralized their solitaiv 
by conferring on him the appellation of a respedatie 
canslituenl-^, Mr. Sarcastic, however, being determined 
ise himself at the expense of this most 'Weneiable 
** in our old constitution, as Lord C. calls a rotten 
h, had brought Mr. Christopher Corporate into his 
by the adhibition of persuasion in a tangible shape. It 
^nerally known in Novote, that something would be 
brward at Onevote, though nobody could tell predaely 
>xcept tliat a long train of brewer^s drays had left the 
r the borough, in grand procession, on the preceding 
ider the escort of a sworn band of special constables, 
sre to keep guard over the ale all night. This detach- 
ras soon followed by another, under a similar escort, 
th similar injunctions : and it was understood that this 
expedition of frothy rhetoric was sent forth under the 
8 of Sir Oran Haut-ton, Baronet, the brother candidate 
on Sarcastic, Esquire, for the representation of the 
and honourable borough. 

borough of Onevote stood in the middle of a heath, 
isisted of a solitary farm, of which the land was so 
td nntractable, that it would not have been worth the 
•f any human being to cultivate it, had not the Duke 
tenbttigh found it very well worth his to pay his 
for living there, to keep the honooiable boico^ in 
esL 

13—2 
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Mr. Sarcastic left the city of NoToie some hoois before his 
now acquaintance, to superintend his preparations, foUowed 
by crowds of persons of all descriptions, pedestrians and 
equestrians; old ladies in chariots, and yoong ladies <m 
donkeys ; the farnier on his hunter, and the tailor on his 
hack ; the grocer and his family six in a chaise ; the dancing- 
master in his tilbury ; the banker in his tandem ; mantoi- 
makers and servant-maids twenty-four in the waggon, fitted 
up for the occasion with a canopy of evergreens ; pastry-coolo, 
meu-millincrs, and journeymen tailors, by the stage, ronning 
for that day only, six inside and fourteen out ; the salloir 
artisan emerging from the cellar or the furnace, to freshen 
liimself with the pure breezes of Onevote Heath ; the bumpkin 
in his laced boots and Sunday coat, trudging through th» 
dust with his cherry-cheeked lass on his elbow ; the gentle- 
man coachman on his box, with his painted charmer by his 
side ; the lean curate on his half-starved Eosinante ; the 
plump bishop setting an example of Christian humility in 
his carriage and six; the doctor on his white horse, like 
Death in the Kevelations ; and the lawyer on his black one, 
like the devil in the Wild Huntsmen. 

Almost in the rear of this motley cavalcade went the 
barouche of Sir Telegraph Paxarett, and rolled up to the 
scene of action amidst the shouts of the multitude. 

The heath had very much the appearance of a race gronnd ; 
with booths and stalls, the voices of pie-men and apple- 
women, the grinding of barrel organs, the scraping of fiddles, 
the squeaking of ballad-singers, the chirping of corkscrews, 
the vociferations of ale-drinkers, the cries of the " last dying 
speeches of desperate malefactors," and of " The History and 
Antiquities of the honourable Borough of Onevote, a full and 
circumstantial account, all in half a sheet, for the price of one 
halfpenny !" 

The hustings were erected in proper form, and immediately 
opposite to them was an enormous marquee with a small 
opening in front, in which was seated the important peison 
of ^fr. Christopher Corporate, with a tankard of ale and a 
pipe. The ladies remained in the barouche under the care of 
Sir Telegraph and Mr. Hippy. Mr. Forester, ^Ir. Fox, and 
Sir Oran Haut ton joined Mr. Sarcastic on the hustings. 

!Mr Sarcastic stepped forward amidst the shouts of the 
assoT .1 crowd, mirl addressed Mr. Christopher Corporate: 
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"Free, fat, and dependent buigess of this ancient and 
honoQiable borough ! I stand forwiwl an unworthy candidate, 
to be the representative of so important a personage, who 
^comprises in himself a three hundredth part of the whole 
-elective capacity of this extensive empire. For if the whole 
population be estimated at eleven millions, with what awe 
and veneration must I look on one, who is, as it were, the 
abstract and quintessence of thirty-three thousand six hundred 
«nd sixty-six people ! The voiL of Stentor >yas like the 
voice of fifty, and the voice of Harry Gill • was like the voice 
of three ; but what are these to the voice of Mr. Christopher 
Corporate, which gives utterance in one breath to the con- 
centrated power of thirty-three thousand six hundred and 
sixty-six voices? Of such an one it may indeed be said, 
that lie is himself an host, and that nam but himself can be Jus 
parallel. 

" Most potent, grave, and reverend signor ! it is usual on 
these occasions to make a great vapouring about honour and 
conscience : but as those words are now generally acknow- 
ledged to bo utterly destitute of meaning, I have too much 
respect for your understanding to say anything about them. 
The monled interest, Mr. Corporate, for which you are as illus- 
trious as the sun at noon-day, is the great point of con- 
nection and sympathy between us : and no circumstances 
can throw a wet blanket on the ardour of our reciprocal esteem, 
while the fundamental feature of our mutual interests presents 
iteelf to us in so tangible a sJmpeA IIow high a value I set 
^pon your voice, you may judge by the price I have paid for 
half of it : which, indeed, deeply lodged as my feelings are 
in my pocket, I yet see no reason to regret, since you will 
thus confer on mine, a transmutable and marketable value, 
^hich I trust by proper management will leave me no loser 
hy the bargain." 

" Huzza I" said Mr. Corporate. 

" People of the city of Novote 1" proceeded Mr. Sarcastic, 

'some of you, I am informed, consider yourselves aggrieved, 

ftat, while your large and populous city has no share what- 

^er in the formation of the Honourable House, the plural 

^fuly of Mr. Christopher Corporate should be invested with 

* See Mr. Wordsworth's Lyrical Ballads. 
. t The figaret of ipeech marked in Itahcs are familiar to ^« ait^i- 
^Urers of parliamentary rhetoric 
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the priyilege of double lepreeentation. But, genikmeiiy le- 
piesentation is of two kinds, actual and virtual : an inQKntant 
distinction, and of gieat political consequence. 

''The Honourable Ikionet and myself bdng the actoil 
representatives of the fat bui^gess of Onevote, shall be the 
virtual representatives of the worthy citizens of Kovoie ; and 
you may rely on it, gentlemen (with his hand on his AoirQ, 
we shall always be deeply attentive to your inteiests^ when 
they happen, as no doubt they sometimes will, to be pofectly 
compatible with our own. 

" A member of Parliament, gentlemen, to speak to yoa in 
your own phrase, is a sort of staple commodity, manu&ctmed 
for home consumption. Much has been said of the improTe- 
ment of machinery in the present age, by which one man 
may do the work of a dozen. If this be admirable, and ad- 
mirable it is acknowledged to be by all the civilized worid, 
how much more admirable is the improvement of political 
machinery, by wliich one man docs the work of thirty thou- 
sand ! I am sure, I need not say another word to a gieat 
manufacturing population like the inhabitants of the city of 
Novote, to convince them of the beauty and utility of this 
most luminous arrangement. 

'' The duty of a representative of the people, whether actoal 
or virtual, is simply io tax, Now this important branch of 
public business is much more easily and expeditiously tran- 
sacted by the means of virtual, than it possibly could be by 
that of actual represeutatiou. I'or when the minister dravt 
up his scheme of ways and means, he will do it with much 
more celerity and confidence, when he knows that the pro- 
pitious countenance of virtual rei>reseutatiou will never cea» 
to smile upon him as long as he continues in place, than if 
he had to eucounter the doubtful aspect of actual representa- 
tion, which might, perhaps, look black on some of his favooiilBj 
projects, thereby greatly impeding the distribution of secrrf 
service money at home, and placing foreign legitimacy in aj 
very awkward predicament. The carriage of the state wooM] 
then be like a chariot in a forest, turning to the left for 
troublesome thorn, and to the right for a sturdy oak ; wl 
as it now rolls forward like the car of Juggernaut OTer 
plain, crushing whatever offers to impede its way. 

''The constitution says that no man shall be taxed bat 
biB own conaent *. a ve^T^ i^Aanfioi^A.^ theory, gentlemeOi 
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not reducible to practice. Who will apply a lancet to his 
own arm, and bleed himself). Very few, you acknowledge. 
Who then, d fortiori, would apply a lancet to his own pocket, 
and draw oif what is dearer to him than his blood — his 
money I Fewer still, of course : I humbly opine, none. — 
What then remains but to appoint a royal college of state 
soigeons, who may operate on the patient according to their 
views of his case ? Taxation is political phlebotomy : the 
Honourable House is, figuratively speaking, a royal college 
of state surgeons. A good suigeon must have firm nerves 
and a steady hand ; and, perhaps, the less feeling the better. 
Now, it is manifest, that, as all feeling is founded on 
sympathy, the fewer constituents a representative* has, the 
leas must be his sympathy with the public, and the less, of 
eooiBo as is desirable, his feeling for his patient — the people : 
— ^who, therefore, with so much sang frmd, can phlebotomize 
the nation, as the representative of half an elector 1 

"-Gentlemen, as long as a fiUl Gazette is pleasant to the 
quidnunc; as long as an empty purse is delightful to the 
spendthrift ; as long as the cry of Question is a satisfactory 
answer to an argimient, and to outvote reason is to refute it ; 
as long as the way to pay old debts is to incur new ones of 
five times the amount; as long as the grand recipes of 
political health and longevity are bleeding and hot water — so 
long must you rejoice in the privileges of Mr. Christopher 
Corporate, so long must you acknowledge from the very 
bottom of your pockets, the benefits and blessings of virtual 
represeniaiion" 

This harangue was received with great applause, acclama- 
tions rent the air, and ale flowed in torrents. ^Ir. Forester 
declined speaking, and the party on the hustings proceeded 
to business. Sir Oran Haut-ton, Baronet, and Simon Sar- 
castic, Esquire, were nominated in form. Mr. Christopher 
Corporate held up both his hands, with his tankard in one, 
and his pipe in the other : and neither poll nor scrutiny being 
demanded, the two candidates were pronounced duly elected 
as representatives of the ancient and honourable borough of 
Onevote. 

The shouts were renewed : the ale flowed rapidly : the 
pipe and tankard of M^. Corporate were replenished. Sir 
Oran Hant-ton, Baronet, M.P., bowed gracefully to the 
people with his hand on his heart. 
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A cry -was now raised of " Chair 'em ! chair 'em f when 
Mr. Sarcastic again stepped forward. 

'' Gentlemen," said he, '* a slight difficulty opposes itself to 
the honour you would confer on us. The members should, 
according to form, be chaired by their electors ; and how can 
one elector, great man as he is, chair two representatiTest 
£ut to obviate this dilemma as well as circumstances admit, 
I move tliat the ' laige body corporate of one ' whom tbe 
Honourable Baronet and myself have the honour to represent^ 
do resolve liimself into a committee." 

He had no sooner spoken, than the marquee opened, and 
a number of bulky personages, all in dress, aspect, size, and 
figure, very exact resemblances of Mr. Chnstopher C<»- 
porate, each with his pipe and his tankard, emei^ged into 
daylight, who encircling their venerable prototype, lifted 
their tankards high in air, and pronounced with Stentorian 
symphony, "Hail, pluilvl unit!" Then, after a simnl- 
taneous draught, throwing away their pipes and tankards, 
for which the mob immediately scrambled, they raised on 
high two magnificent chairs, and prepared to carry into 
efiect the last ceremony of the election. The party on the 
hustings descended. 'Mr, Sarcastic stepped into his chair; 
and his part of the i)rocession, headed by Mr. Christopher 
Corporate, and surrounded by a multiform and many- 
coloui-ed crowd, moved slowly off towards the city of No- 
vote, amidst the undistinguishablo clamour of multitudinous 
voices. 

Sir Oran Ilaut^ton watched the progress of his precursor, 
as his chair rolled and swayed over the sea of heads, like a 
boat with one mast on a stormy ocean; and the more he 
watched the agitation of its movements, the more his coun- 
tenance gave indications of strong dislike to the process : so 
that when his seat in the second chair was offered to him, 
he with a very polite bow declined the honour. The party 
that was to carry him, thinking that his repugnance arose 
entirely from diifidence, proceeded with gentle force to ove^ 
come his scruples, when not precisely penetrating their 
motives, and indignant at this attempt to violate the freedom 
of the natural man, he seized a stick from a sturdy &imer 
at his elbow, and b^an to lay about him with great vigour 
and effect. Those who escaped being knocked down by the 
first sweep of his weapon, ran away with all their might, but 
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"were soon checked by the pressure of the crowd, who 
hearing the noise of conflict, and impatient to ascertain 
the cause, bore down from all points upon a common centre, 
.and formed a circumferential pressure that effectually pro- 
hibited the egress of those within ; and they, in their turn, 
in their eagerness to escape from Sir Oran (who like 
Art^all's Iron Man, or like Ajax among the Trojans, or 
like Ehodomont in Paris, or like Orlando among the 
soldiers of Agramant, kept clearing for himself an ample 
space in the midst of the encircling crowd), waged desperate 
conflict with those without; so that from the equal and 
opposite action of the centripetal and centrifugal forces, 
resulted a stationary combat, raging between the circxmi- 
ferences of two concentric circles, with barbaric dissonance 
of deadly feud, and infinite variety of oath and execration, 
till Sir Oran^ charging desperately along one of the radii, 
fought a free passage through all opposition; and rushing 
to the barouche of Sir Telegraph Paxarett, sprung to his old 
station on the box, from whence he shook his sapling at the 
foe with looks of mortal defiance. Mr. Forester, who had 
been forcibly parted from him at the commencement of the 
strife, and had been all anxiety on liis account, mounted 
with great alacrity to his station on the roof : the rest of the 
party was already seated : the Honourjiblo Mrs. Pinmoney, 
half-fainting with terror, earnestly entreated Sir Telegraph 
to fly : Sir Telegraph cracked his whip, the horses sprang 
forward like racers, the wheels went round like the wheels 
of a firework. The tumult of battle lessening as they 
weeded, came wafted to them on the wiugs of the wind : for 
the flame of discord having been once kindled, was not ex- 
tinguished by the departure of its first tlambeau — Sir Oran ; 
lut war raged wide and far, here iu the tliickest mass of 
central fight, there in the light skirmishing of flying detach- 
Jiienta. The hustings were demolished, and the beams and 
planks turned into offensive weapons : tlie booths were torn 
*o pieces, and the canvas converted into flags floating over 
Qie heads of magnanimous heroes that rushed to revenge 
^ey knew not what, in deadly battle with they knew not 
'^hoHL The stalls and barrows were upset ; and the pears, 
apples, oranges, mutton-pies, and masses of gingerbread, 
4ew like missiles of fate in all directions. The sanctum 
^ondarum of the ale was broken into, and the guardians of 
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the Hespeiian liquor were pat to ignominioos nmt Hati 
and wigs were huiled into the air, never to letom to tin 
heads from wbicii they had snffeied violent divoioe. Tbe 
collision of sticks, the ringing of emptj ale-eaaksi the shikb 
of women, and the vociferations of comhatanta, mingled in 
one deepening and indescrihahle tumult : till at length, 
eveiTthing else being levelled with the heath, thej toned 
the mingled torrent of their wrath on the cottage of Mr. 
Oorpoiate, to which they triumphantly set fire, and danced 
ix>und the blaie like a rabble of village boys round the eOgJ 
of the immortal Guy. In a few minutes the ancient ind 
honourable boix-^ugh of Onevote was reduced to ashes : bat 
we have the ^tisfaction to state that it was rebuUt a few 
days afterwaids, at the joint expense of its two representa- 
tives, and Ui5 Iviace the Puke of Eottenbuigh. 



CHAPTER XXIIL 

TUB COrXCIL OP WAR. 

f r^IlK cv"»m[>ej!sionato reader will perhaps sympathize in our 
I auxiotv, to lake one ixvp at Lord Anophel Adithar : 
.uiil the Uo vori'ud Mr. Grovelgrub, whom we leftj 
pervluxl on the suiinuit of the rock, where Sir Gran bid 
plaiwl them, Uvkiii^ at each other as ruefully as Hndibw 
awd luilpho in tht- ir " vwden bastile," and ialling by degwfli j 
into as knotty an anrumont. the qmrrifyr of which was, bo» 
tv» iK'sooTid frvna their elevation — an exploit which to tbea 
soiuiiixl i\'pIote Avith uani^-r and difficulty. Lord Anopbd, 
having, lor the first time in his life, been made acquainted^ 
with the ii;iliitary t rttvt5 of manual discipline, sate boiliB| 
Avith 'w-path ami revongi^ : while the Kev. Mr. GrDvdgroV 
who in his vouthtiil davs had been beaten black and Woe i* 
the ea|>aeity of /kiq (a practice which reflects so much hone* 
on i>ur public bomiuiuries). iK^ro the infliction with molt 
humility, 

L*rd JnopM Achihar (nibbing his shtmUer). — lliis it d| 
your doing, Grovelgrub — all your fault, corse me ! 
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ne Bev. Mr. Gravdgrub. — Oh, my Lord ! my intention 
was goody though the catastrophe is ilL The race is not 
always to the swift, nor the battle to the strong. 

Lord Anophd Achihar. — But the battle was to the strong 
in tliis instance, Grovelgrub, curse me! though from the 
ipeed with which you heg&u to run off on the first alarm, it 
was no fi&ult of yours that the race was not to the swift. 

Hie Bev. Mr. Grovelg^'ub, — I must do your Lordship the 
justice to say, that you too started with a degree of celerity 
highly creditable to your capacity of natur^ locomotion; 
and if that ugly monster, the dumb Baronet, had not 
knocked us both down in the incipiency of our progres- 
sion 

Lord Anophel Achihar. — ^We should have escaped as our 
two rascals did, who shall bitterly rue their dereliction. 
But as to the dumb Baronet, who has treated me with gross 
impertinence on various occasions, I shall certainly call him 
out, to give me the satisfaction of a gentleman. 

The Rev, Mr. Grovelgrub. — Oh, my Lord, 

Thoagh with pistols 'tis the fashion 
To satisfy your passion ; 
Yet where s the satisfaction, 
If you perish in the action ? 

Lord Anophel AcJUhar. — One of us must perish, Grovel- 
grub, 'pon honour. Death or revenge ! We're blown, 
Grovelgrub. lie took off our masks ; and though he can't 
speak, he can write, no doubt, and read too, as I shall try 
with a challenge. 

The Bev. Mr. Grovelgrub. — Can't speak, my Lord, is by 
no means clear. Won't speak, perhaps : none are so dumb 
as those who won't speak. Don't you think, my Lord, tliero 
was a sort of melancholy about him — a kind of suUenness. 
Crossed in love, I suspect. People crossed in love, Saint 
Chrysostom says, lose their voice. 

Lord Anophd Acldliar. — Then I wish you were crossed 
in love, Grovelgrub, with all my heart. 

The Bev. Mr. Grovelgrub. — Nay, my Lord, what so sweet 
in calamity as the voice of the spiritual comforter? All shall 
be well yet, my Lord. I have an infallible project hatching 
here : Miss Melincourt shall be ensconced in Alga Castle, 
ind then the day is our own. 
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L.'fvi «l/ik'/''W* A-.'Mhar, — Groydgrab, you know the old 
tvwipc J[v>x ;?:jewtcg a c;«p : ** Fixst, catch your carp." 

T%ff /^r. .Vr. itn.xitli/n^, — ^Youp Lordship is pleased to !» 
l^v(iou$ : bu: if the lurp be not caught^ let me be devilled like 
» bLK*u.iC ftfter cho ^ewud K>ttle, or a turkey's 1^ at a twelfUi 
ut^h: sup^vr. The «irp shall be caught 

Uni Ari^'^u'hrik A':Mht.fr. — WeU, Grovelgrab, only tike 
notice \h4X riL uot ccme again \i'ithin ten miles of dummy. 

Ultf Ere. J/r. it n,t}flij-rt',h. — You may rely upon it, my 
l.ccvL I :}iLJLLl dIw,Av>> kuow my lUstance from the Honoiui* 
i&Mv;' Isjox^uec. l>us my plot b a good plot, and cannot £ul of 

U'f'.i ./'sfc^v/wJ A:.Mh<ii\ — You are a vcr}- skilful contiiTer, 
to Iv :su^' : :hU i* your ivntrivance, our perch on the top of 
chU rvck* Now v.vii:riYe, if you can, some way of getting to 

thv;" \*tcoiu vx i;* 

1\' ^Ja\ Mr^ ('.'■'. av^-'f'. — My Lonl, there is a passage in 
W.*: vlv,s \<t ry appliv-ablo to our :^ituation, where the choms 
v*.>*;.;:i to tv Iv. ^^rvv'is^'Iv suoh a place. 

[.^f'.i A'o:y,'>A.'^ A:.v'i:j\ — Thou 1 wish the ehonis were here 
•v>:v\wl o: u>* V'r,'v<'!^r.ib, with ;ill niv soid. 

' -'.' A\"\ M'\ (•"• .i\' .'.-.'(- ^. — It is ;i Very fine passage, my 
I s vvU viud wjr:I'. wur atui;:;ou : the rock is described as 

T'.s'.t is, rry I vrv!» ;\ jrvvijitous n.H*k. iuacces^ible to thegott 
- not to bo ^viutvvl •.: (^trvmi having, as I take it, its head in 
tV.c clouds), whore thciv is the loneliness of mind, and the 
^ litudc ot iicsoi.irioiu wbtre the vulluiv* has its nest, ani 
l*:;c prw'.pice tcstitUs u dctp ;iud headlong fall. 

l.rrd Afi-pw^ ^tihi/.:/\ — Til tell you what, Giovelgnib; 
i:' over I catch you o^ucting ^l-^hylus agiun. Til cashier you 
irv ru your tutorsliip — tliat's jKV>itive. 

/.';/ /J-T. Mr, (rr^t'/./ni^. — I am dumb, mv Lonl. 

Lcrd Anc^'h^^ ^lch:h*:r. — Tliiuk, I tell you, of some way of 
getting down. 

Tfu AVr. Mr, <f'r»>{YA;/^'f.— Notliing mow easy, my Loxd. 

* Supi-lict;?. ij07. Ed. SchuU. 
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I Ancphel Achihar, — ^Plammet fasbioiiy I sappoee f 
Jtev. Mr. Chrovel^rub, — Why, as your Lorddiip seems 
;, that certainly is the most expeditions method ; but 
think, in all points of view, the most adviBable. On 
ie of the rock is a dumetum : wo can descend, I think, 
help of the roots and shoots. dear ! I shall be like 
B goat : I shall be seen from far to hang from the 
rock Dumosd pendere procul de rupe videbar / 
I AnopM Achihar. — Confound your Greek and Latin I 
K>w there is nothing I hate so much ; and I thought 
id so too, or you have finished your education to no 
e at college. 

Rev. Mr, Orovelynih. — I do, my Lord : I hate them 
ly, more than anything except philosophy and the 
Baronet. 

1 Anophel Achthar proceeded to examine the side of 
ck to which the Reverend Mr. (jrrovelgrub had called 
ention ; and as it seemed the most practicable mode of 
t, it was resolved to submit to necessity, and make a 
IS efiFort to regain the valley ; Lord Anophel, however, 
ig on the Keverend Mr. Orovelgrub leading the way. 
iverend gentleman seized with one hand the stem of a 
with the other the branch of an ash ; set one foot on 
ot of an oak, and deliberately lowered the other in 
of a resting-place ; which having found on a projecting 
of stone, he cautiously disengi^ed one hand and the 
foot, for which in turn he sought and found a firm 
and thus by little and little he vanished among the 
( from the sight of Lord Anophel, who proceeded with 
irciunspection to follow his example. 
I Anophel had descended about one third of the eleva- 
Dtnforting his ear with the rustling of the boughs be- 
tftt announced the safe progress of his reverend pre- 
: when suddenly, as he was shifting his right hand, a 
Toos twig in his left gave way, and he fell with fearful 
tom bush to bush, till, striking violently on a bough to 
the unfortunate divine was appended, it broke beneath 
)ck, and down they went, crashing through the bushes 
*r. Lord Anophel was soon wedged into the middle 
rge holly, from which he heanl the intermitted sound 
boughs as they broke, and were broken by the fall of 
npanion : till at length they ceased, and fearful silence 
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«ncce«dfid. He then extncated bimaelf from the holly ai 
irell as he could, at the expense of a scratched ftoe^ and 
lowered himself down without further accident. On leachiiig 
the bottom, he had the pleasure to find the reverend gentii* 
man in safety, sitting on a fragment of stone, and mbbiiqg bii 
shin. *'Come, Gioyelgrab," said Lord Anophel, ''l^ w 
make the best of our way to the nearest inn." — ^* And poor 
oil and wine into our wounds,"* pursued the reyerend gent]*- 
man. ** and over our Madeira and walnuts lay a more hopefol 
scheme for our next campaign." 



1 



CHAPTER XXIV. 

THE BAROUCHE. 

r I iHK momins: after the election Sir Gran Haut-ton and 
his j^«y took leave of Mr. Sarcastic, Mr. Forester 
h.^ving pr^vivHislT obtained from him a promise to be 
pr\>5^*rL: a: the anti-saccharine ft-te. The banvuche left the 
v;:\ o: N.^'vc^e, decorau^i with ribands: Sir Gran Haut-ton 
was LnuUy cheere\l by the populace, and not least by tboee 
whoiu he hiid mosi ;»veR»ly beaten : the secwt of which wis, 
xhAi a viv-uMe alIow;ince of ale had b»»en distributed OTer-ni^ 
tv^ w^'t aw^y the effects of his indiscretion : it having been 
a.'<vrtaii:<\l by piliiical txvnomists. that a practical appeil 
e:ilKT lo the ^ulr.i or the pilat^, will induce the fiiends of 
:;.>v.rs i\< t\.rk - v to submit to anythii^. 

Autumu iJk-as now touching on the conlines of winter, bat 
the \Uy w^k!^ mild anvi sunny. Sir Telegraph asked Vl 
Forester, it* h-.^ did n.^t think the mode of locomotion vaj 

-Vr. ^\>^c^-\ — That I never denied: all I question ii^ ths 
ri^l of any iriviividual to indulge himself in it. 

:vicr r Jiyni^'t FtrofrH. — Sur«hr a man has a right to do 
whal he plitfcs** with his own money. 

.Vf. »ns^r. — A legal light^ certainly, not a monl ooa 
The )v>«M«sk>n of powvr dc«e» not jnsdfr its abuia. TW 
^uanUly of Ktoaey in a nation, the quantity of food, aad A$ 
nuiubcr i>f tniwisfc iha: eooiiUDd that food, *^"**«'» * 
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[ukr hannony, of which, in all the flactuatioiis of time 
iicamstance, Uie proportions are always the same. You 
consider, therefore, that for every horse you keep for 
ire, you pass sentence of non-existence on two human 

Telegraph PaxareU. — Really, Forester, you are a very 
lar fellow. I should not much mind what you say, if 
lad not such a strange habit of practising what you 
1 ; a thing quite imprecedented, and, egad, preposterous, 
not think where you got it : I am sure you did not kam 
allege. 

'. jp(e-c — In a political light, every object of perception 
be resolvod iuto one of these three heads : the food 
meil — the consumers — and money. In this point of 
all convertible property that does not eat and drink, is 
y. Diamonds are money. When a man changes a 
note for a diamond, ho merely changes one sort of 
y for another, differing only in the facihty of circulation 
he stability of value. None of the produce of the earth 
sted by the permutation. 

\ Foreder, — The most pernicious s|)ecies of luxury, there- 
is that which applies the fruits of the earth to any other 
)ee8 than those of human subsistence. All luxury is 
d pernicious, because its infallible tendency is to enervate 
few, and enslave the many : but luxury, which, in 
ion to this evil tendency, destroys the fruits of the earth 
e wantonness of idle ostentation, and thereby prevents 
ixistence of so many human beings, as the quantity of 
so destroyed would maintain, is marked by criminidity 
nuch deeper dye. 

r. Fax, — At the same time you must consider, that, in 
ct of population, the great desideratum is not nimiber, 
quality. If the whole surface of this country were 
ed into gardens, and in every garden were a cottage, 
in every cottage a family living entirely on potatoes, 
lumber of its human inhabitants would be much greater 

at present : but where would be the spirit of com- 
ial enterprise, the researches of science, the exalted pur- 
of philosophical leisure, the communication with distant 
^ and all that variety of human life and intercourse, 
h ia now so beautiful and interesting) Above all, 
• would \m ths lefdge of such a populi^n in times of 
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the slightest defalcation 1 "Novr, the waste of plenty is the 
TesooTce of scarcity. The canal that does not oyedloviii 
the season of rain, will not be navigable in the season of 
drought. The rich have been often ready, in days of emo^ 
gency, to lay their superfluities aside ; but when the froits of 
the earth are applied, in plentiful oi even ordinary seasons, 
to the utmost possibility of human subsistence, the days 
of deficiency in their produce must be days of inevitable 
famine. 

Mr, Forester. — ^What then will you say of those, who in 
times of actual famine persevere in their old course, in the 
wanton waste of luxury 1 

Mr. Fax, — ^Truly I have nothing to say for them, bat that 
they know not what they do. 

Mr, Forester. — If^ in any form of human society, any one 
human being dies of hunger, while another wastes or con- 
sumes in the wantonness of vanity as much as would haTe 
l)reserved his existence, I hold that second man guilty of the 
death of the first. 

Sir Telegrajph Paxarett. — Surely, Forester, you are not 
serious ? 

Mr, Forester. — Indeed I am. What would you think of 
a family of four persons, two of whom should not be con- 
tented with consuming their own share of diurnal provision, 
but, having adventitiously the pre-eminence of physical power, 
should either throw the share of the two others into the fire, 
or stew it down into a condiment for their own ? 

Sir Telegraph Paxarett. — I should think it very abominaUe, 
certainly. 

Mr. Forester. — Yet what h human society but one great 
family ? "\\'Tiat is moral duty, but that precise line of con- 
duct which tends to promote the greatest degree of general 
happiness ? And is not this duty most flagrantly violated, 
when one man appropriates to himself the subsistence 
of twelve ; while, perhaps, in his immediate neighboa^ 
hood eleven of his fellow-beings are dying with hanger t 
I have seen such a man walk with a demure face into ebiuth, 
as regularly as if the Sunday bell had been a portioB cf 
Ills corpoix'al mechanism, to hear a bloated and beneficed 
sensualist hold forth on the text of Do as ye tpould be dm 
hy, or Inasmuch as ye have done it vnio the lead of ihen ni§ 
hrdhrcn, ye have done ii unto fne : whereas, if he had wished 
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to oincido with hia practice be would have clioeen 
it, Bduil'l a iiuia ijlatlomus and a mw-bibber, a 
luUii-ans aud tmtern;* and when the duty of 
oviT, the auditor aud his ghostly adviser, issuing 
ber, liavK coniuiilt^d poor Lunnu to the care of 
!, and iirococdod to feast in the lordly numaion, 
that livEMl in purplc.t 
^rai^ I'axareti. — Well, FoPMter, there I eocape 

; for I have " forgotten what the inaide of a 
lade of," since they made me go to chai>el twice a 
iff^. But go on, and don't spare me. 
— Let iM ituppogo tliat t«n thousand quarters of 

nmintain t«u ttiou§and persons durit^ any given 
.iiue : if thi3 tvu thousand iiuaitere be reduced to 
the iL-a thuu«aud persons be incnroeed to twenty, 
tenco will be immciliate and general distress : yet 
luttiuiis be i-<|iially distributed, as in a ship on 
ronciL', the g>>ncral perception of necessity and 
I piviwrvn general patience and mutual gr>od-will ; 
'. lirst xuppiisitiiin remain unaltered, let there be 
111 iitiarlen of wheat, which shall bo full allowance 
tmiand twoplcj then, if four tliuURond persons 
iD!H-lvi:fl the i>ortion of eight thousand, and leave 
ining xix th'jusand the portion of two (and thia 
Bn au iuaitoriuate picture of the common practice 
d), these latter will be in a much worse condition 
than cm the first supgMisitiou : while the habit of 
!i)|!ality ileodeuiug all go<^ feelings and extin- 
I sympatliy on the one hand, and the habit of 



it wi)] monlil » mwliini biibop into b primitive, mast 
•i> elnctwl by the ]>iipul&rvoJue, unilinceneil, unrevennei] . 
1 lokvu hijii imthinjj Init brotherly eqiuUty, DUttohle^ 
fnxiueiit fuiting, iuceuuvt pnyer oiul prMching, con- 
inn ui<l labours in hia iiiitii«try, which, what ■ rich 
ill he. whitt A plump cnilovnieDt in the nuey-bonefioe- 
1 of s preUte, what s relish it wnalil siTo ta bis CMury- 

■wui-L-ntiq^ |a1»1«, lot old bishop Monntsin judge (or 
ncrubni, that we woidd think tbeoi tit to be onr jnstioM 

lords, uur hij;hest ofBeers n( itsto. though they eooia 
th nu innru knowledge than they lesmt between tke 

nunciple, ur mors j^ofoniidly st the college sndU, ar 
HHur, or to vomc to tbeir deepest inngbt, at their 
E."— Milton : 0/ Jt'formalhn in Enylivtd. 
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debasement and soffenng combining viih the inevxtaUe 
sense of oppression and iignstice on the other, will ptodooa 
an action and re-action of open, unbloahing, oold^etrted 
pride^ and servile, inefficient, ill-disgoiaed resentment^ which 
no philanthropist can contemphite without dismaj. 

Mr. Forester, — ^What then wiU be the case if the same 
disproportionate division continues by regular gmdatkntt 
through the remaining six thousand, till the lowest thcm- 
sand receive such a Pactional pittance as will scarcely keep 
life together) If any of these perish with hunger, what aie 
they but the victims of the first four thousand, who uppto- 
priated more to themselves than either nature required or 
justice allowed? This, whatever the temporizers with the 
world may say of it, I have no hesitation in pronoundng to 
be wickedness of the most atrocious kind : and this I mike 
no doubt was the sense of the founder of the Christian 
religion when he said, // is easier for a camd to pass ikrou^ 
the eye of a needle^ than for a rich nian to enter the Idngdm 
of heaven, 

Mr, Fax, — ^You must beware of the chimsera of an 
agrarian law, the revolutionary doctrine of an equaUty of 
possession : which c-an never be possible in practice, till the 
wholo constitution of human nature be changed. 

Mr, Foresfei', — I am no revolutionist. I am no advocate 
for violent and arbitrary changes in the state of society. I 
caro not in what proportions property is divided (thoi^ I 
think there are certain limits which it ought never to pass^ 
and approve the wisdom of the American laws in restricting 
the fortune of a private citizen to twenty thousand a year), 
pro\'ided the rich can bo made to know that they are but 
the stewards of the poor, tliat they are not to be the 
monopolizers of solitar}- spoil, but the distributors of genezal 
possession ; that they are responsible for that distribution 
to every principle of general justice, to every tie of monl 
obligation, to every feeling of human sympathy : that thej 
are bound to cultivate simple habits in themselves, and to 
encourage most such arts of industry and peace, as are most 
compatible with the health and liberty of others. 

Mr, Fax, — On this principle, then, any species of luxoy 
in the artificial adornment of ])crsons and dwellings, wldcih 
condemns the artificer to a life of pain and ^cknesa in the 
alternations of the furnace and the cellar, is more baleiol 
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and more crimiiml than even that which consommg in idle 
prodigality the froite of the earth, deetroys altogether in 
the proportion of its waste, so much of the possibility of 
hnman ezistenoe : since it is better not to be than to be in 
misery. 

Sir Telegraph PaxareU. — ^That 1b some consolation for me, 
as it shows me that there are others worse than myself : for 
I really thought you were going between you to prove 
me one of the greatest rogues in £ngland. Bat seriously. 
Forester, you think the keeping of plessure-horses, for the 
reasons you have given, a selfish and criminal species of 
luxnryl 

Mr. Forester. — I am so &r persuaded of it, that I keep 
Dtoe myseUl* 

Sir Telegrapk PaxareU. — ^But are not those four very 
beautiful creatures? Would you wish not to see them 
in existence, living as they do, a very happy and easy kind 
of life! 

Mr. FaretUr. — ^That I am disposed to question, when I 
e<nnpare the wild horse, in his native deserts, in the full 
enjoyment of health and liberty, and all the energies of his 
nature, with those docked, cropped, curtailed, mutilated 
animals, pent more than half their lives in the close con- 
finement of a stable, never let out but to run in trammels, 
subject, like their tyrant man, to an infinite variety of 
<iiseasee, the produce of civilization and unnatural life, and 
tortured every now and then by some villain of a fiaurrier, 
who has no more feeling for them than a West Indian 
planter has for his slaves ; and when you consider, too, the 
ftte of the most cherished of the species, racers and huntere, 
iastromonts and often victims of sports equally foolish and 
emel, you will acknowledge that the life of the civilized horse 
is not an enviable destiny. 

Mr. Fax. — Horses are noble and useful animals ; but as 
they must necessarily exist in great numbers for almost 
every purpose of human intercourse and business, it is 
iledrablo that none shotdd b® kept for purposes of mere 
idlenees and ostentation. A pleasure-horse is a sort of 
Ibor-lboted sinecurist. 

Sir Telegrapk PaxareU. — Not quite so mischievous as a 
two-fboted one. 

* 8m p. 133. 
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Mr, Forester. — ^Perhaps not : but the latter has alwap a 
large retinue of the former, and thopefote the evil h 
doubled- 

Sir Telegraph Paxarett. — Upon my word. Forester, yon 
will almost talk me out of my barouche, and then what will 
become of me % What shall I do to kill time ? 

Mr, Forester, — Kead ancient books, the only source of 
permanent happiness left in this d^;enerate world. 

Sir Telegraph PaixareU, — Read ancient books ! That miT 
be very good advice to some people : but you forget that I 
have been at college, and fimshed my eduecdion, By-thebv 
I have one inside, a portable advocate for my proceedmgs, no 
less a personage than old Pindar. 

Mr. Forester. — Pindar has written very fine odes on driving, 
as Anacreon has done on drinking ; but the first can no more 
be adduced to prove the morality of the whip, than the 
second to demonstrate the virtue of intemperance. Besides^ 
as to the mental tendency and emulative associations of 
the pursuit itself, no comparison can be instituted between 
the charioteers of the Olympic games, and those of our 
turnpike roads ; for the former were the emulators of 
heroes and demigods, and the latter of grooms and mail 
coachmen. 

Sir Telegraph Paxarett. — Well, Forester, as I recall t<» 
mind the various subjects ajijainst which I have heanl you 
declaim, I will make you a promise. When ecclesiastical 
dignitaries imitate the temperance and humility of tk 
founder of tliat religion by which they feed and flourish: 
when the man in place acts on the principles which he pw- 
fessed while he was out : when borough electors will not sell 
their suffrage, nor their representatives their votes: whe» 
poets are not to be hired for the maintenance of any opinion: 
when learned divines can afford to have a conscience : when 
universities are not a hundred years in knowledge behiiui aH 
the rest of the world : when young ladies speak as they think, 
and when those who shudder at a tale of the horron of 
slavery will deprive their own palates of a sweet taste, for 
the purpose of contributing all in their power to its extinc- 
tioD : — why then, Forester, I will lay down my barouche. 
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CHAPTER XXV. 

TUB WALK« 

'^HKY wero to pass, in their return, through an estate 
bcloDgiug to Mr. Forester, for the purpose of taking 
up his aunt ^liss Evergreen, who was to accompany 
ax to Iwedrose Ahbey. On arriving at an inn on the 
rest point of the great road, Mr. Forester told Sir Telc- 
ph, that, from the arrangements he had made, it was 
•ossible for any carriage to enter lus estate, as he had 
en every precaution for preserving the simplicity of his 
inU from the contagious exhibitions and examples of 
ary. ** lliis road," said he, " is only accessible to pedes- 
Ds and et|ue6trians : I have no Avish to exclude the visits 
auilablo curiosity, but there is nothing 1 so much dread 
deprecate as the intrusion of those heartless fops, who 
» their iashiuna1>le autumnal tour, to gape at rocks and 
erfall>i, for wliicli they have neither eyes nor ears, and to 
rert the feelings and habits of the once simple dwellers of 
mountains.* Nature seems to have raised her mountain- 

** Much have those travellen to answer for, whose casual inter- 
<ae with this iuuocont and simple people tends to corrupt them ; 
eminating among them ideas of extravagance and dissipation — 
ig them a tasto for pleasures and gratihcations of which they 
no ideas — inspiring them with discontent at home — and tainting 
r rough industrious manners with idleness and a thirst after dis* 
set means. 

If travellers would f rec^uent this country with a view to examine 
{rmndeur and beauty, or to explore its varied and curious 
90S with the eye of philosophy — if, in their passage through it, 
r oould be content with such fare as the country produces, or at 
t reconcile themselves to it, by manly exercise and fatigue (for 
e is a time when the stomach and the plainest food will be found 
Brfect harmony) — if they could thus, instead of corrupting the 
aeni of an innocent people, learn to amend their own, by seeins 
nr narrow a compass the wants of human life may be compresioa 
journey through these wild scenes might be attended, perhaps, 
\ oiore im p rovement than a journey to Rome or Paris. Where 
ners are polished into vicious refinement, simplifying is the best 
e of improving ; and the example of innocence is a more in- 
etive lesson tLan any that can be taught by artists and 
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barrioTs for the purpose of reecniiig a £ew 
ftom the vortex of that torrent of phyaicil and Bonl de- 
generacy, which seems to threaten nodung lev ^mt tk 
extermination of the human spedes :* but in yub, vlik Ik 
annual opening of its sluices lets oat a side streiM ct tibe 
worst specimens of what is called refined aodelj, to ™»*'***^ 
the mountain valleys with the cormptknis of iiMtnnxiiln 
fully. Thus innocence, and health, and ainipliafy ct fife 
and manners, are banished from their last leliieiiMeDt, ad 
nowhoro more lamentably so than in the 
of the northern lakes, where every wonder of 
an article of trade, where the cataracts are locked nm tai 
the echoes are sold : so that even the nuctic ^^>MM<g 
of that ill-fated region is condemned to participate in ttt 
moml stigma which must dwell indelibly on its poetkal 



name/' 



Tho imrty alighted, and a consultation being hdd, it ins 
roHolvod to walk to tho village in a body, the HonounUf 
Mr8. Pinmoney lifting her hands and eyes in prafiwiKl 
aNtoniHlimout at Mr. Forester's old-fSsishioned notions. 



** l)ut thofio parts aro too often the resort of gay company, who tn 
under no iinprcHsions of this kind— who have no ideas bnt oi extend* 
inft tho Hphoro of thoir amusements, or of varying a life of dianpatioa. 
Tho i^rnndour of the country is not taken into the queatioii, or at 
least it is not otherwise considered than as affording some new Bwde 
of pleasurablo enjoyment. Thus, even the diversions of Kewmarkci 
Aft) introduced — diversions, one would imagine, more foreign to the 
nature of this country than any other. A number of hones ire 
carried into tho middle of the lake in a flat boat : a plug is drtim 
from the bottom : the boat sinks, and the horses are left noatiiig oa 
tlio surface. In different directions they mi^Le to land, and tht 
horse which arrives soonest secures the prize." — GiLPnt's Pf^ 
turrwfiif. Ohnrrvations on Cnmbfrland and weMmor^and^ vol. ii> 
p 67. 

* "The necessary consequence of men living in so unnainitl s 
way with respect to houses, clothes, and diet, and continninff to lire 
so for many generations, each generation adding to the vices, (fiaessei, 
and weaknesses pro<luced by the unnatural life of the preceding ii| 
that they must gradually decline in strength, health, and loiQgefity, 
till^t Ivnffth the race dies out. To deny this would be to deny that 
tlie life allotted by nature to man is the best life for the presenratiaa 
of his health and strength ; for, if it be so, I think it ia demonstn- 
tion that the constant deviation from it, going on for many centories, 
must end in the extinction of the race.'' — Ancknl MeUiplnute$t toL t. 
p. 237. 
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They fc^owed & nanow wmdiog path, through rocky and 
aylran hills. They valked in flteggling parties of ones^ 
twos, and threes. Mr. Forester and Ajoiihelia went first 
8ir Oian Haut-ton followed alone, playing a pensive tone on 
his Ante. Sir Telegraph Pazarett walked hetween his aunt 
i|nd cousin, the Honourable Mrs. Pinmoney and Miss Dana- 
retta. Mr. ICppy, in a melancholy vein, brought up the 
rear with Mr. Fax. A very beautiful child which had sat 
on the old gentleman's knee, at the inn where they break- 
fittted, had thrown him, not for the first time on a similar 
occasion, into a fit of diemal repentance, that he had not one 
cf his own : he stalked along accordingly, with a most rue- 
fblly lengthened aspect, uttering every now and then a deep- 
drawn sigh. Mr. Fax in philosophic sympathy determined 
to console him, by pointing out to him the true nature and 
tendency of the principle of population, and the enormous 
evils resulting from the multiplication of the human species : 
observing that the only true criterion of the happiness of a 
nation was to be found in the number of its old maids and 
bachelors, whom he venerated as the sources and symbols of 
prosperity and peace. Poor Mr. Hippy walked on sighing 
and groaning, deaf as the adder to the voice of the charmer : 
for, in spite of all the eloquence of the antipopulatiomst, the 
image of the beautiful child which he had danced on his 
knee, continued to haunt his imagination, and threatened 
him with the blue devik for the rest of the day. 

" I see," said Sir Telegraph to Mrs. Pinmoney, '' my hopes 
are at an end. Forester is the happy man, though I am by 
no means sure that he knows it himself.** 

impossible," said Mrs. Pinmoney, *'Anthelia may be 
amused a little while with his rhapsodies, but nothing more, 
believe me. The man is out of his mind. Do you know, 
I heard him say the other day, ' that not a shilHng of his 
property was his own, that it was a portion of the general 
possession of human society, of which the distribution had 
devolved upon him : and that for the mode of that distribu- 
tion he was most rigidly responsible to the principles of 
immntable justice.' If such a mode of talking ^ 

^And acting too," said Sir Telegraph; *'for I assure 
you he quadrates his practice as nearly as he can to hts 
theory.'* 

'* Monstrous!" said Mrs. Pinmoney, ''what would our 
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leyerend friend, poor dear Doctor Eosky, saj to Mm I But 
if such a way of talking and acting be the way to win a 
young heiresSy I shall think the whole world is tmned topqr- 
turvy." 

" Your remark would be just," said Sir Tel^iraph, " were 
that young heiress any other than Anthelia Melincouit." 

" Well," said Mrs, Pinmoney, " there are maidens in Scot- 
land more lovely by £ar- 



That I deny," said Sir Telegraph. 

" Who will gladly be bride to the young Lochinvar," pro- 
ceeded ^Irs. Pinmoney. 

" That will not do," said Sir Telegraph : " I ahall reagu 
with the best grace I can muster to a more faToured candi- 
date, but I shall never think of another choice." 

** Twelve months hence," said ^Irs. Pinmoney, " you will 
tell another tale. In the meantime you will not die of 
despair as long as there is a good turnpike road and a pipe of 
Madeira in England." 

" You will find," said Mr. Forester to Anthelia, " in the 
little valley we are about to enter, a few specimens of that 
simple and natural life which approaches as nearly as the 
present state of things will admit, to my ideas of the habits 
and manners of the primaeval agriculturists, or the fathers of 
the liomau republic. You will think perhaps of Fabricius 
under liis oak, of Curius in liis cottage, of Eegidus, when hfi 
solicited recall from the command of an army, because the 
man mIioui ho had intrusted, in his absence, with the culti- 
vation of Lis field and garden, had run away with his spade 
and rake, by wliich his wife and children were left withont 
support ; and when the senate decreed that the implements 
should bo r(»placed, and a man provided at the public expense 
to maintain the consul's family, by cultivating his fields in 
his absence. Then poverty was as honourable, as it is now 
disgraceful : then the same public respect was given to him 
who could most simplify his habits and manners, that is now 
paid to those who can make the most shameless parade of 
wanton and selfish prodigality. Those days are past for 
ever : but it is something in the present time to recuscitate 
their memory, to call up even the shadow of the reflection of 
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Lican liome — Eonie^ the seat of glory and of tiiiue, if 
\eff had one on earth," * 

ou excite my curiosity very highly/' said Anthelia^ 
from the time when I read 

* in those dear books that first 



Woke in my heart the love of poesy, 
How with the villagers Erminia dwelt, 
And Calidore, for a fair shepherdess, 
Forgot his guest to learn the shepherd's lore ;' 

mch have I regretted never to discover in the actual 
itants of the countr}% the realization of the pictures of 
JT and Tasso T' 

16 palaces," said Mr. Forester, ** that everywhere rise 
I them to shame the meanness of their humhle dwell- 
he great roads that everywhere intersect their vaUeys, 
ing them continually in contact with the overflowing 
tion of citios, the devastating monopoly of laige farms, 
[18 almost swept the race of cottagers from the face of 
rth, sending the parents to the workhouse or the army, 
le child tvn to perish like untimely hlossoms in the 
ng imprisonment of manufactories, have comhined to 
sh the numbers and deteriorate the character of the 
tants of the country : but whatever be the increasing 
B of the Triad of Mammon, avarice, luxury, and disease, 
fill always be the last involved in the vortex of pro- 
e degeneracy, realizing the beautiful fiction of ancient 
, that, wlieu primaeval Justice departed from the earth, 
t steps were among the cidtivators of the fields. "t 



iome, le siege de la gloire et de la virtu, si jamais elles en 
an snr la terre."— Rousseau. 

t extrema per illos 

Jnstitia, exccdena terris, vestigia fecit. — Vtbc. 
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CHAPTER XXVL 

THE COTTA6EBS. 

THE valley expanded into a spacioas amplii(heatn^ with 
a beantifnl stream winding among pastoral meadows^ 
which, as well as the snuonnding hills, were studded 
with cottages, each with its own trees, its little garden, and 
its faim. Sir Tel^;iaph was astonished to find so many bn- 
man dwellings in a space that, on the modem tactics of imil 
economy, appeared only sufficient for three or foor mederaU 
fanns ; and Mr. Fax looked perfectly aghast to peroei^ the 
principle of population in such a fearful state of actintj. 
Mrs. and Miss Pinmoney expressed their surprise at not see- 
ing a single lordly mansion asserting its r^^ pre-eminence 
over the dwellings of its miserable vassals ; while the ToioeB 
of the cliildren at play served only to condense the vaponis 
that obfuscated the imagination of poor ]Mr. Hippy. Anihelia, 
iis their path wound among the cottages, was more and more 
delighted with the neatness and comfort of the dwellings, the 
exquisite order of the gardens, the ingenuous air of hap{Hne« 
AU(1 liberty that characterized the simple inhabitants, and the 
health and beauty of the little rosy children that were spott- 
ing in the fields. !Mr. Forester had been recognized fiom a 
distance. The cottagers ran out in all directions to weloome 
him : the valley and the hills seemed starting into life, u 
men, womeli, and children poured down, as with one impulse, 
on the path of liis approach, while some hastened to the resi- 
dence of Miss Evergreen, ambitious of being the first to an- 
nounce to her the arrivsd of her nephew. Miss Eveignen 
came forward to meet the party, surrounded by a mstac crowd 
of both sexes, and of every age, from the old man leaning on 
his stick, to the little child that could just run alone, but had 
already learned to attach something magical to the soond of 
the name of Forester. 

The first idea they entertaineil at the sight of his party 
was that he was mai'riod, and had brought Ids bride to visit 
his little colony; and Anthelia was somewhat disconcerted 
by the benedictions that were poured n\x>n her under thi« 
impression of tlie warm-hearted rustics. 
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itered Miss Evergreen's cottage, which was small, 
tyle of beautifiil simplicity. AntheHa was mach 
^ her countenance and manners ; for Miss Ever- 
an amiable and intelligent woman, and was single, 
taving wanted lovers, but from being of that order 
rhich can love but once. 

took occasion, during a temporary absence of Miss 

from the apartment in which they were taking 
it, to say, he was happy to have seen so amiable a 
of that injured and calumniated class of human 
imonly called old maids, who were often so from 
in too high a degree the qualities most conduciTe 
c happiness; for it might natnraDv be imagined 
ast retined and delicate minds would be the soonest 
1 the choice of a partner, and the most ready to 
loss of a first love by the substitution of a second. 
^ have led to a discussion, but Miss Eveigreen's re- 
trevented it They now strolled out among the 

detached parties and in different directions. Mr. 
led himself to Mr. Hippy and Miss Evergreen, 
nd ^ir. Forester went their own way. She was 
little affectation of feeUog her dignUy offended, as 

novel-writers express it, by the notions which the 
id formed respecting her. "You see," said Mr. 

I have endeavoured as much as possible to recall 
of better times, when the country was well peopled, 
irms being small, and cultivated chiefly by cottagers 

in what was in Scotland called a cottar toicn,* 
nay go over vast tracts of country without seeing 
iko an old English cottage, to say nothing of the 
crence which has been caused in the interior of the 
>main by the pressure of exorbitant taxation, of 
real, though not the nominal burden, always falls 
ly on the labouring classes, backed by that canker 
H of national proqptrity^ the imaginary riches of 
t, of which the means are delusion, the progress 
and the ultimate effect the extinction of the best 

national population, a healthy and industrious 

Large farms bring more rent to the landlord, and 

landlords in general make no scruple to increase 

indent Metaphytict, vol. v. book iv. cbap. %. 
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their icnts by depopulating their estates,* though Anthelia 
Melincourt wUl not comprehend the mentcd principle in which 
such feelings originate," 

'' Is it possible/' said Anthelia, " that you, so young as yon 
ai-e, can have created such a scene as this V 

"My father," said Mr. Forester, "b^an what I merelv 
perpetuate. He estimated his riches, not by the amount of 
rent his estate produced, but the number of simple and 
happy beings it maintained. He divided it into little faims 
of such a size as were sufficient, even in indifferent seasons, 
to produce rather more than the necessities of their cultivators 
required. So that all these cottagers are rich, according to 
the definition of Socrates ;t for they have at all times a httle 
more than they actualty need, a subsidium for age or sicknesa, 
<»r any accidental necessity." 

They entered several of the cottages, and found in them all 
the same traces of comfort and content, and the same imager 
of the better days of England : the clean-tiled floor, the po- 
lislu'd beechen table, the tea-cups on the chimney, the dre^ 
A\ itli its glittering ilishcs, the old woman with her spinning- 
Avheol by the liii', and the old man with his little grandson 
ill the ganlen, giving liim his first lessons in the use of the 
>p:nle, the gcH)d wife busy in her domestic arrangements, and 
t ho i>i^t boiling ou the fire for the return of her husband from 
hi< lalKHir in the field. 

" Is it not astL»uishing," said Mr. Forester, " tliat there 
slu>uld bo any who think, as I know many do, the number of 
oott^igors on their land a grievance, and desire to be quit of 
ihonuj Jii^^l havo no foohng of remorse in allotting to on« 
solit;ir>- familv as much extent of cultivated land as was 
]>lougluHl by the whole Roman people in the days of Cindn* 
natus ?§ Tho thn*t* great points of every political system aw 
tlio hoahh. tho morals, and tho number of the people. Without 
health an»l niords, tho peiqde cannot be happy; but without 
r.uuilHTs thoy cannot lx» a great and powerful nation, noreT«i 
« xis! for anv oonsidonible timo.j| And by numbers I do not 

* Ancient Metaj^hvsics, vol. v. book iv. chap. 8. 
t See Xetti>phon $ Nieiuorabilia. 
^ Ancient McUph\-sics, vol. v. book iv. chap. 8. 
§ Si tantum cuiti solos posseileris agri, 

Quantum snb Tatio popnlns I*omAna8 arabat.—Jn'. 
I Ancient Metaph^'sics, vol. v. book iv. chap. 8. 
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mean the inhabitants of the cities, the sordid and sickly vic- 
tims of commerce, and the effeminate and enervated slaves of 
Inxniy; but in estimating the power and the riches of a 
country, I take my only criterion from its agricultural popu- 
lation." 



CHAPTER XXVII. 

THE ANTI-SACCHARINE FETE. 

MISS EVERGREEN accompanied them in their i-eturn, 
to preside at the Anti-saccharine fete. !Mr. Hippy 
was turned out to make room for her in the 
barouche, and took his seat on the roof 'v\dth Messieurs 
Forester and Fax. Anthelia no longer deemed it necessary 
to keep a guard over her heart ; the hud of mutual aflfcction 
between herself and Mr. Forester, both being, as they were, 
perfectly free and perfectly ingenuous, was rapidly expanding 
into the full bloom of happiness : they dreamed not tliat evil 
was near to check, if not to wither it. 

The whole party was prevailed on by Miss Evergreen to 
be her guests at Redrose Abbey till after the Anti-saccharine 
ii&te, which very shortly took place, and was attended by the 
principal members of the Anti-saccharine Society, and by an 
illustrious assemblage from near and from far : amongst the 
rest by our old acquaintance, Mr. DeiTydown, Mr. O'Scarum, 
Major O'Dogskin, Mr. Sarcastic, the Reverend Mr. Portpipe, 
and Mr. Feathemest the poet, who brought with liim his 
^end Mr. Vamp the reviewer. Lord Anophel Achthar and 
the Revorend Mi. Grovelgrub deemed it not expedient to join 
the party, but ensconced themselves in Alga Castle, stu<lying 
iMcAin malichoy which means mischief. 

The Anti-saccharine fete commenced with a splendid 
diimer, as Mr. Forester thought to make luxury on this 
occasion subservient to morality, by showing what culinary 
urt could effect without the intervention of West Indian 
produce ; and the preparers of the feast, under the super- 
intendence of IVfiss Evergreen, had succeeded so well, that 
-fte company testified very general satisfaction, excei^t tVvaX* 
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a worthy Aldemian and Baionet from. London (who had hen 
studying the pictiirescpe at Low-wood Lin, and had gifim 
several manifestations of exquisite taste that had oompletoly 
won the hearts of Mr. O'Scanim and Mijor ODogdoi^ 
having just helped himself to a slice of venison, fell hick 
aghast against the hack of his chair, and dropped the knife 
and fork from his nerveless hands, on finding that cumnt- 
jelly was prohibited : but being recovered by an application 
of the Honourable Mrs. Pinmoney's vinaigrette, he proceeded 
to revenge himself on a very fine pheasant, which he washed 
down with floods of Madeira, being never at a loss for some 
one to take wine with him, as he had the good fortune to sit 
opposite to the Ileverend Mr. Portpipe, who was toujcwrsprS 
on the occasion, and a coup^cnU between them amuiged tbe 
whole preliminary of the compotatory ceremoniaL 

After dinner Mr. Forester addressed the company. Tbej 
had seen, he said, that culinary luxury could he carried to t 
great degree of refinement without the intervention of Wert 
Indian produce : and though he himself deprecated loxarr 
altogether, yet he would waive that point for the present, and 
concede a certain degree of it to those who fancied they oooU 
not do without it, if they would only in return make so veij 
slight a concession to philanthropy, to justice, to liberty, t^ 
every feeling of human sympathy, as to abstain from an 
indidgence which was obtained by the most atrocious violatioa 
of them all, an indulgence of which the foundations vere 
tyranny, robbery, and murder, and every form of evil, angoidi, 
and oppression, at which humanity shudders ; all which ▼«» 
comprehended in the single name of Slavery. "Sugw," 
said he, " in economically superfluous, nay, worse than sn^ 
fluous : in the middling classes of life it is a formidable addi- 
tion to the expenses of a large family, and for no benefit, te 
no addition to the stock of domestic comfort, which iB (^tt 
sacrified in more essential points to this frivolous and wantot 
indulgence. It is physically ])emicious, as its destruction d 
the teeth, and its effects on the health of chUdren waaA 
pami>cred with .sweetmeats, sufliciently demonstrate. It v 
morally atrocious, from being the primary cause of the mort 
complicated corpoi^al suffering and the most abject menti 
degiadation tliat ever outraged the form and polluted theifM; 
of man. It is politically abominable, for covering with ereiTi 
variety of wretchedness some of the fairest portions of the eaid 
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id inhabitants of £ree conntrieB could be persoaded ia 
n sugar, tiU it were sent to them hy freemen^ might 
le the abodes of happiness and liberty. Slavee 
ithe in the air of England : 'They touch our 
I their fetters &1L' Who is there among you that 
d of this distinction ? — Yet this is not enough : 

I of the labour of slavery shotdd be banished bora 

Not anything, not an atom of anything, should 
^glishman's dwelling, on which the Genius of 
[ not set his seal. What would become of slavery 
e no consumers of its produce ? Yet I have seen 
pretended philanthropists sitting round a tea-table, 
hey dropped the sugar into their cups, repeat some 

RuffcringR of a slave, and execrate the colonial 
ho are but their caterers and stewards — the 
ministers of their unfeeling sensuality ! O my 
M'omen ! you who have such tender hearts, such 
spirits, such amiable and delicate feelings, do yon 
» miiss of mischief and cruelty to which you con- 
r, of which you are among the primary causes, 
Qdul^o yourselves in so paltry, so contemptible u 

as results from the use of sugar? while to abetain 
tircly, is a privation so trivial, that it is most 
o think that Justice and Charity should have such 
[^ frr>m J^uty in the name of the blood and the 
iian beings. Be not deterred by the idea that you 
w companions by the better way : so much the 
d it 1x3 strictly followed by amiable and benevolent 
cure to yourselves at least the delightful conscious- 
?ting that you are in no way whatever accomplices 
ty and crime of slavery, and accomplices in it you 
e, nay, its very original springs, as long as you are 

II consmners of its iniquitous acquisitions." 
answer you, Mr. Forester," said Mr. Sarcastic, 

and the rest of the company. You shock our 
?es8ively by calling us the primary causes of 
d then* are very few among us who have not 
X the tales of West Indian cruelty. I assure you 

u compagni avrmi per I'altra via : 

ti prcflo piiX gentile tptrio, 

uKuu* U miignmiiiiiia toa impresa." — Pitbaxca. 
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mnd master of our conduct t And do you suppose that any 
fceling of pity, and sympathy, and charity, and benevolence^ 
Mod justice, will overcome the power of Custom, more 
especially where any pleasure of sense is attached to his 
dominion t In appealing to our pockets, indeed, you touched 
im to the quick : you aimed your eloquence at our weak side 
— ^yoa hit us in the vulnerable point ; but if it should appear 
JOuA in this particular we really might save our money, yet 
^bcing expended in a matter of personal and sensual gn^ca- 
tion, it is not to be supposed so completely lost and wasted as 
Mi would be if it were given either to a friend or a stranger in 
JiitiHWi I will admit, however, that you have touched our 
Jtelings a little, but this disagreeable impression will soon 
off : with some of us it will last as long as pity for a 
beggar, and with others as long as grief for the death 
a friend ; and I find, on a very accurate average calcula- 
that the duration of the former may be considered to 
te at least three minutes, and that of the latter at most ten 




** Mr. Sarcastic," said Anthelia^ ** you do not render justice 
to the feelings of the company; nor is human nature so 
rtfinh and perverted as you seem to consider it. Though 
are undoubtedly many who sacrifice the general happi- 
of human kind to their own selfish gratification, yet even 
I am willing to believe, err not in cruelty but in 
from not seeing the consequences of Uieir own 
; but it is not by persuading them that all the world 
I bad as themselves, that you will give them clearer views 
better feelings. Many are the modes of evil — many the 
of human sufiering ; but if the general condition of 
Is ever to be ameliorated, it can only be through the 

Ipfytinm of BELIEF IN HUMAN VIRTUE." 

^ Wellf Forester," said Sir Telegraph, " if you wish to 
^^oeBBB the numbers of the Auti-sacchonne Society, set me 

jliyvn for one." 

M Remember," said Mr. Forester, " by enrolling your name 



^^_^ of men reputed grmve hath led ma among others, mod now 
'_M^§_ m ^^ the rignt of an isstrooted Christian cslls me through 
^^ of goooor evil report to bb the sole advocate of a 

kjrcBD tevtb."— HiLTOir : Tk§ Docirim mi I>4tcif(«M% ff 
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among as you pledge yooiself to perpetual abstinence fiom 
West Indian produce." 

'^ I am awaie of it," said Sir Telegiaph, ** and you shaD 
find me zealous in the cause." 

The faX Alderman cried out about the ruin of commeioe^ 
and Mr. Vamp was veiy hot on the subject of the roTenoe. 
The question was warmly canyassed, and many of the party 
who had not been quite peisuaded by what Mr. ForeBter 
had said in behalf of the Anti-saccharine system, were pe^ 
fectly convinced in its favour when they had heard what 
Mr. Vamp and the fat Alderman had to say against it ; and 
the consequence was, that, in spite of Mr. Sar^stic's opinion 
of the general selfishness of mankind, the numbers of tbe 
Anti-saccharine Society were very considerably augmented. 

" You see," said Mr. Fax to ilr. Sarcastic, " the efficacy 
of associated sympathies. It is but to give an impulse of 
co-operation to any good and generous feeling, and its pro- 
gressive accumulation, like that of an Alpine avaLmcbe, 
though but a snow-ball at the summit, becomes a mountain 
in the valley." 



CHAPTER XXVIII. 

THE CHESS DANCE. 

THE dinner was followed by a ball, for the opening ^ 
which Sir Telegraph Paxarett, who officiated as master 
of the ceremonies, had devised a fanciful scheme, and 
had pi-ocured for the purpose a number of appropriate mas- 
querade dresses. An extensive area in the middle of the 
ball-room was chalked out into sixty-four squares of alternate 
white and red, in lines of eight squares each. Sir Telegraph, 
while the rest of the company was sipping, not without many 
wry faces, their anti-saccharine tea, called out into another 
apartment the gentlemen whom he had fixed on to peifiynn 
in his little baJlet ; and Miss Evergreen at the same time 
withdrew with the intended female perfonners. SirTefe- 
graph now invested Mr. Hippy with the dignity of White 
King, Ma^OT O'Do^kid m\.^ that of Black TTing^ and the 
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Mr. Portpipe with that of White Bishop, which 
liailcd as a favourable omen, not pieciselj oompio- 
hat was going forward. As the reverend gentle- 
ho only one of his cloth in the company, Sir Tele- 
under the necessity of appointing three lay BishopSy 
ixed on in the persons of two country squires, Mr. 
and Mr. Heeltap, and of the fat Alderman already 
, Sir Gregory Greenmould. Sir Telegraph him- 
►*Scarum, Mr. Derrydown, and Mr. Sarcastic, were 
Is : and the Ilooks were Mr. Feathemest the poet ; 
stamp, another variety of the same genus, chiefly 
t for an affected infantine lisp in his speech, and 
wearing waistcoats of a duffel gray ; Mr. Vamp 
er ; and Mr. Killthedcad, from Frogmaish Hall, a 
x)UDder of narcotics, under the denomination of 
[)T ho never heard of a deadly field, especially if 
1 suix^retition, to which he was very partial, 
3 advantage over generosity and talent, both of 
ibliorrod, but immediately seizing Ids gooseqoill and 

He fought the battle o*er again. 
And twice he slew the slain. 

themest was a little nettled on being told that he 
:he Kinrfs Hook, but smoothed his wrinkled brow 
ssured that no maumise plaisarUerie was intended. 
[gs were accordingly crowned, and attired in r^;al 
e Kevcrentl Mr. Portpipe and his three brother 
ere arrayed in full canonicals. The Knights were 
n their white and black armour, with sword, and 
ini, and nodding crest. The Kooks were enveloped 
of mural robe, with a headpiece formed on the 
lat which occurs in the ancient figures of Cybele ; 
ttircd, they bore a very striking resemblance to the 
ill in Py ramus and Thisbe. 

igs now led the way to tlie ball-room, and the two 
Jueens, Miss Danaretta Coutantina l^money, and 
indina Paperstamp, each with eight beautiful 
Lrraycd for the mimic field in light Am azo ni a n 
lite and black, did such instant execution among the 
le young gentlemen present, that they might be said 
ought and conquered ere a sword was dtawix.^^ 

15—^ 






Tbey now proceeded to tlieir sUtioiiB on their rHpeetiTe 
mpMxcB ; bat before we describe theii manoeavieBy we iriE 
lecapitolate the 

TRIPUDH VEB80SM. 



K'mg . Mb. Hippy. 

Qmtem . Mob DAXABXiTiL OovrA3nnTA Pnmonr. 

Km(f's BiAop Thx RxvnoDrD Mk. Fortpipb. 

<iuem*9 BUAap Sib Gbboobt Qbmesmoitld. 

KktffM Knigkt Ms. O'ScABiTif. 

iiueem'9 KiUghl Sm Telbobaph Paxabbtt. 

King't Book Mb. Fbathbbxbst. 

S!fm'« Book Mb. Papbbstamp. 

BLACK. 

King . . Majob CDogskik. 

QtKKR . Miss CbLAKDIKA PAPERflTAMP. 

Kins^s Bishop Squibb Hbbmitagb. 

<iueem*8 Biskop Squibb Heeltap. 

Kin^s Knight Mr. Sarcastic. 

Queen*8 Knight Mr. Derrtdown. 

Kin^s Book Mb. Killthedead. 

QwKn*8 Book Mb. Vamp. 
Eight Nymphs, 

Mr. Hippy took his station on a black square, near the 
•centre of one of the extreme lines, and M^jor O'Dogskin on 
an opposite white square of the parallel extreme. The QueeDS, 
who were to command in chief, stood on the left of the KingB : 
the Bishops were posted to the right and left of their reqpe^ 
tive sovereigns ; the Knights next to the Bishops ; tbe 
comers were occupied by the Books. The two lines in fiont 
of these principal personages were occupied by the Nymi^) 
— a space of four lines of eight squares each b^g left between 
the opposite parties for the field of action. 

The array was now complete, with the exception of the 
Eovercnd Mr. Portpipe, who being called by IhCin Danuetta 
to take his place at the right hand of Mr. Hippy, and pe^ 
<;eiving that he should be necessitated, in hia chaiader of 
Bishop, to take a very active part in the diveiaon, begtti to 
«xclaim with great vehemence, Nolo kpisoopau ! wludiii 
probably the only occasion on which these woids weie ew 
used with ancentj. Bat Mi. 0*808111011 in his capadtj d 
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oiighty pounced on the lelnctant divine, and placing 
reen hiniBelf and Mr. Hippy, stood by him with hb 
tawn, as if to proYent his escape; then chipping a 
to the hand of the reverend gentleman, exhorted him 
ct himself in a manner becoming an efficient member 
ue church militant 

vere then cost for the privilege of attack ; and the 
dling on Miss Danaretta, the music struck up the 

The Triumph, and the whole of the white party 
incing, with their faces towards the King, performing 
ime time various manoeuvres of the sword exercise, 
propriato pantomimic gestures, expressive of their 
3votion to His Majesty's service, and their desire to 
xliatcly sent forward on active duty. In vain did the 
d ^Ir. I^ortpipe remonstrate with Mr. O'Scanmi that 
ing days were over : the inexorable Knight compelled 
^per and llourish his sword, '* till the toil-drops fell 
i brows like rain." Sir Gregory Greenmould ^ his 
the occasion, and danced like an elephant in black 
; but Miss iJauaretta and her eight lovely Nymp^ 
the exertions of the male performers from too critical 
:iou. King Hippy received the proffered service of 
ly with truly royal condescension. ^liss Danaretta 
ler hwonl with inimitable grace, and made a sign to 
osel in front of the King to advance two squares, 
ie inana'uvi-es now took place on the black side ; and 
•landina sent forward the Nymph in front of Major 
idn to obstruct the further progress of the white 
The (lancing now recommenced on the wliite side, 
« Danaretta ordered out the Reverend Mr. Portpipo 
:)y the fourth square in front of Squire Heeltap. The 
1 gentleman rolled forward with great alacrity, in the 
o^Mi that he should very soon be taken prisoner, and 
^ de combat for the rest of the evening. Squire 
age was detached by Miss Celandina on a similar 
; and these two episcopal heroes being thus brought 
r in the centre of the held, entered, like Glaucus and 
le, into a friendly parle, in the course of which the 
claret and Burgundy were repeatedly overheard. The 
jrequently varied as in a pantomime, according to dr- 
Does : the manoeuvres were always directed by the 

of the sword of the Queen, and were always pteced^i 
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by the dancing of the whole party, in the manner we haye 
mentioned, which continued ad Imtum^ till ahe had decided 
on her movement. The I^ymph in firont of Sir Gzegoij 
Greenmould advanced one square. Mr. Sarcastic stepped fo^ 
ward to the third square of Squire Hermitage. Mus Dana- 
zetta's Kjmph advanced two squares, and being immediately 
taken prisoner by the Kymph of Migor (yDogskiny conceded 
her place with a graceful bow, and retired from the field. 
The Nymph in front of Sir Gregory Greenmould avenged the 
fate of her companion ; and Mr. Hippy's Nymph withdrew in 
a similar manner. Squire Hermitage was compelled to cat 
short his conversation with Mr. Portpipe,and retire to the third 
square in front of ^Ir. Derrydown. Sir Tel^raph skipped 
into the place which Sir Gregory Greenmould's Nymph had 
last forsaken. Mr. Killthedead danced into the deserted 
quarters of Squire Hermitage, and Major CDogskin swept 
round him with a minuet step into those of Mr. Sarcastic. 
To carry on the detail would require more time than we can 
spare, and, perhaps, more patience than our readers possess. 
The Reverend Mr. Portpipe saw his party fall around him, 
one by one, and survived against his will to the close of the 
contest. Miss Danaretta and Miss Celandina moved like 
light over the squares, and Fortune alternately smiled and 
frowned on their respective banners, till the heavy mnial 
artillery of Mr. Vamp being brought to bear on l^fr. Pijxff- 
stamp, who fancied himself a tower of strength, the latter intf 
overthrown and carried off the field. Mr. Feathemest avenged 
his fate on the embattled front of Mr. Killthedead, and fell 
himself beneath the sword of Mr. Sarcastic. Squire Heeltiy 
was taken off by the Hevereud Mr, Portpipe, who b^!^^ ^ 
courteous prisoner to walk to the sideboard and bring him t 
glass of Madeira ; for Homer, he said, was very orthodox in 
his opinion that wiue was a great refresher in the toils of 
war.* 

The changeful scene concluded by Miss Danaretta, with the 
aid of Sir Telegraph and the Keverend Mr. Portpipe, heo- 
ming Major O'Dogskiu into a cx)mer, where he was reduced 
to an incapacity of locomotion : on which the Migor b(W 
and made the best of his way to the sideboard, followed hf 
the reverend gentleman, who, after joining the Major in > 

♦ IX. Z. 2G1. 
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c libation^ threw himself into an ann-chairy and slept 
oomfortably till tho annunciation of supper, 
dtzes, quadrilles, and country dances followed in sue- 
D, and, with the exception of tho interval of supper, in 
i Miss Eveigreen developed all the treasures of anti- 
urine taste, were kept up with great spirit till the rising 
sun. 

thelia, who of course did not join in the former, ex- 
d to 'Sli. Forester her astonishment to see waltzing in 
ise Abbey. '' I did not dream of such a thing," said 
'orester ; " but I left the whole arrangement of the ball 
' Telegraph, and I suppose, he deemed it incumbent on 

consult the general taste of the young ladies. Even I, 
i; as I am, can remember tho time when there was no 
of resemblance between an English giri in a private 
X)m, and a French figurante in a theatrical ballei : but 
ng and Parisian drapery have levelled the distinction, 
he only criterion of the difference is the place of the 
ition. Thus every succeeding year witnesses some new 

1 on the simple manners of our ancestors ; some, impor* 
I of continental vice and folly ; some unnatural fiietwoik 
isel and frippery on the old Doric column of the 
itic virtues of England. An Englishman in stays, and 
iglishwoman waltzing in treble-tiiounced short pettiooats, 
Domalies so monstrous, that till they actually existed, 
aever entered the most ominous visions of the specula- 
)n progressive degeneracy. What would our Alfred, 
would our third Edward, what would our Milton, and 
den, and Sidney, what would the barons of Kunnymead 
thought, if the voice of prophecy had denounced to them 
iod, when the perfection of accomplishment in the 
iters of England would be found in the dress, manner^ 
ction of the dancing girls of Paris f 

9 supper, of course, did not pass off without songs ; and 
a; them Authelia sang the following, which recalled to 
orester their conversation on the sea^ore. 

THE MORNIN^G OF LOVE. 

1 the spring-time of life is the leMon of blooming, 
nd the momins of love is the seMon of joy ; 
re noontide and siunmer, with radiance consuming, 
ook down on their beauty, to parch and destroy. 
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O ! fmint are the bloesoiiia life's pathway^ adonung, 
When the first magie ^orjr of hope is withdrawn ; 
For the llowers of the spring; and the lif^t of the morning 
Hare no summer hudding, and no secona dawn. 

Throng meadows all sunshine, and Terdnre, and flowers, 
The stream of the TaUey in ponty flies ; 
Bat mix'd with the tides, where some proad city lowers, 
O ! where is the sweetness that dwelt on its rise ? 

The rose withers fast on the hreast it first graces ; 
Its beanty is fled ere the day be half done : — 
And life is that stream which its progress defaces. 
And love is that flower which can bloom bat for one. 



CHATTER XXIX. 

THE DISATPEARAXCE. 

THE morning after the fete Anthelia and her party p&- 
tiimovl to ^lelincourt. Before they departed she con- 
veKoti a few minutes alone with Mr. Forester in hi* 
libran-. AVhat was said on this occasion we cannot preciselr 
report : but it soemeil to be generally suspected that Mr. 
Hippy's authority would soon bo at an end, and that the 
servioi^ of the Kevei^nd Mr. Portpipe would be required in 
the old ohajvl of Melinoourt Castle, which, we are sony io 
say, had fallon for some years past xeiy much into disuse, 
being never oponeil but on occasions of birth, marriage, and 
deatli in the family : and these occasions, as onr r«adeis are 
aware, had not of late been very numerous. 

The course of mutual love between Anthelia and Mr. 
Forester was as smooth as the gliding of a skiflT down a stream, 
through the flowery meadows of June : and if matters vew 
not quite definitely settled between them, yet, as Mr. Forester 
was shortly to be a visitor at the Castle, there was a vwy 
apparent probability that their intercourse would tenninite 
in that grand climax aud finale of all romantic adventiire — 
marri;ige. 

After the departure of the ladies, Mr. Forester obeentd 
with concern, that his friend Sir Gran's natural xnehiicholj 
was visibly increased, and Mr. Fax was of opinion that bs 
was smitten with the tender passion : but whether §at Wm- 
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loxut, Mt8. Pinmoney, or Miss Danarettay it was not so 

» determine. But Sir Oran grew more and more fond 

tude, and passed the greater part of the day in the 

thoagh it was now the reign of the gloomy NoYember, 

however, accorded with the moody temper of his 

and ho often went without his breakfeuBt, though he 

came homo to dinner. His perpetual companion was 

te, with which ho made sad response to the wintry 

Forester and Mr. Fax were one morning consulting on 
ans to bo adopted for diverting Sir Oran's melancholy, 
Sir Telegraph Paxarett drove up furiously to the door 
ng from the box — and rushed into the apartment with 
eUigence that Anthelia had disappeared. No one had 
ler Bince the liour of breakfeist on the preceding day. 
lippy, Mr. Derrydown, Mr. O'Scarum, and !Major 
skin were scouring tho country in all directions in 
of her. 

Forester determined not to rest night or day till ho 
iCovenMl Anthelia. Sir Telegraph drove him, with Mr. 
ad Sir Oran, to tho nearest inn, where leaving Sir 
iph to pursue another track, they took a chaise-and- 
ud posted over tho country in all directions, day after 
ithout tiudiug any cluo to her retreat. Mr. Forester 
doubt that this adventure was connected with that 
we have detailed in tho eighteenth chapter ; but his 
ice of the actors on tliat occasion prevented liis deriving 
;ht fruui tho coincidence. At length, having investi- 
u vain all tho main and cross roads for fifty miles round 
ourt, Mr. Fax was of opinion that she could not have 
ivj far along any of them, being conveyed, as no doubt 
s, ag.iiust her will, without leaving some trace of her 
wliich their indefatigable inquiries must liave dis- 
i. He therefore advised that they should discontinue 
jrxtem of i>o8ting, and take a thorough pedestrian |)er- 
icm of all tho most bye and unfrequented paths of the 
mountain-iUstrict, in some secluded part of wliich he 
"trong jiresentiment she would be found. Tins plan 
opted ; but the season was unfavourable to its expedi- 
bocomplisliment ; and they could sometimes make but 
>rogress in a day, being often compelled to turn aside 
lie wilder tracks, in search of a town or village, for the 
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purposes of refreshment or lest : — theore being this lemaikAUe 
difference between the lovers of the days of chiTaliy, and 
those of modem times, that the former could pass a week or 
two in a desert or a forest, without meat, drink, or shelter—* 
very useful art for all travellers, whether lovers or not^ which 
these degenerate days have imfortunatoly lost. 

They arrived in the evening of the first day of their 
pcdestrianism at a little inn among the mountains. They 
were infonned they could have no beds ; and that the only 
parlour was occupied by two gentlemen, who meant to sit up 
all night, and would, perhaps, have no objection to thdr 
joining the party. A message being sent in, an affiimatiTB 
answer was very politely returned : and on entering the i^Mirt- 
ment, they discovered Mr. O'Scarum and M^gor O'Do^kin 
engaged in a deep discussion over a large jug of wine. 

" Troth, now,*' said Mr. 0*Scarum, " and this is a meny 
meeting, sure enough, though it's on a dismal occasion, for 
it's Miss Melincourt you're looking for, as we are too, thou^ 
you have most cause, Mr Forester ; for I understand you are 
to be the happy man. Troth, and I did not know so much 
when I came to your fete, or, perhaps, I should have been for 
arguing the point of a prior claim (as far as my own consent 
was concerned), over a bit of neat turf, twelve yards long; 
but Major O'Dogskin tells me, that by getting muzzy, and so 
I did, sure enougli, on your old Madeira, and rare stuff it is, 
by my conscience, wlien Miss Melincourt was in your house, 
I have sanctioned the matter, and there's an end of it : but> 
by my soul, I did not mean to have been cut out quietly : 
aud the Major says, too, you're too good a fellow to be kilt, 
tmd that's true enough : so I'll keep my ammunition for other 
friends ; and here's to you and Miss Melincourt, and a happy 
meeting to you both, and the devil take him that parts you, 
says Harum O'Scarum." — "And so says Dermot O'Dogskin,'* 
twiid the Major. " Aud my friend O'Scarum and mysdf will 
ride al)out till we get news of her, for we don't mind a litUe 
hanlship. — You shall be wanting some dinner^ joys, and 
there's nothing but fat bacon and potatoes ; but we bafe 
made a sluft with it, and then here is the very creature itself 
old sliorry, my jewels ! troth, and how did we come home hy 
it, thiuk you '? I know what it is to pass a night in a Uttk 
inn in the hills, and you don't find Mcgor O'Dogskin tuniuf 
out of the main road, without giving his man acoaple of bp 
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cf wine jiut to balance the back of his saddle. Sheny's a 
good traveller, and will stand a little shaking; and what 
would one do without it in such a place as this, where it is 
water in the desert, and manna in the 'wilderness f 

3fr. Forester thanked them very warmly for their good 
wishes and active exertions. The humble dinner of himself 
and his party was soon despatched ; after which, the Migor 
placed the two little kegs on the table and said, " They were 
ixyth filled to-day ; so, you see, there is no lack of the good 
creature to keep us all alive till morning, and then we shall 
part again in scarcli of Miss Melincourt, the jewel ! for there 
is not such another on the face of the earth. Och !" continued 
the Major, as he poured the wine from one of the kegs into a 
brown jug ; for the house could not afford them a decanter, 
and some little ale tumblers supplied the place of wine-glasses. 
^ Och ! the ould jug that never held any thing better than 
•our ale : how ])roud he must feel of being filled to the brim 
with sparkling sherry, for the first and last time in the course 
<rf his lifer 



CHAPTER XXX. 

THE PAPER-HILU 

TAKING leave of Mr. O'Scarum and Mr. O'Dogskin, they 
continued their wandering as choice or chance directed : 
sometimes penetrating into the most sequestered val- 
leys ; sometimes returning into the principal roads, and inves- 
tigating the most populous districts. Passing through the 
town of Gullgudgeon, they found an immense crowd assem- 
bled in a state of extreme confusion, exhibiting every symp- 
tom of hurry, anxiety, astonishment, and dismay. Tliey 
atopped to inquire the cause of the tumult, and found it to 
fiic ee d from the sudden explosion of a paper-mill, in other 
worda, the stoppage of the country bank of Messieurs Smoke- 
dndow, Airbubble, Hopthetwig, and Company. Farmers, 
buipkina, artisans, mechanics, tradesmen of all descriptions, 
IIm mnkeepcr, the lawyer, the doctor, and the parson ; sol- 
fien ttom the adjoining barracks, and fishermen from the 
Dd^boming coast, with their shrill-voiced and masculine 
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wives, rolled in one mass, like a stormy VBTe, aroond a liUle 
shop, of which the shutters were cloeed, with the word 
BANK in golden letters over the door, and a large board on 
the central shutter, notifying that '^ MessieiUB Smokeehadow, 
Airbubblc, Hopthetwig, and Company had found themaeheB 
under the disagreeable necessity of suspending their pay- 
ments ;" in ])lain English, had found it expedient to fly by 
night, leaving all the machinery of their mill, andallthetrai- 
sures of their mine, that is to say, several reams of paper, 
half a dozen account-books, a desk, a joint-Btool, and ink- 
stand, a bunch of quills, and a copper-plate, to satisfy tha 
claims of the distracted multitude, who were shoaling in from 
all quaiiiers with promises to pay^ of the said Smokeshadow, 
Airbubble, Hopthetwig, and Company, to the amoimt of t 
hundred thousand pounds. 

Mr. Fax addressed himself for an explanation of particiilus 
to a plump and portly divine, who was standing at a littb 
distance from the rest of the crowd, and whose countenanofr 
exhibited no symptoms of the rage, grief, and despair, which 
were depicted on the physiognomies of his dearly-beloTed 
brethren of the town of Gullgudgeon. 

" You seem, sir,'* said Mr. Fax, " to bear the general ca- 
lamity with Christian resignation." 

" I do, sir," said the reverend gentleman, " and for a very 
orthodox ix?ason — I have none of their notes — not I. I was 
obliged to take them now and then against my will, but I 
always scut them off to town, and got cash for them 
directly." 

" You mean to say," said ^Ir. Forester, " you got a Thiead- 
needle Street note for them." 

" To be sure, sir," said the divine, " and that is the same 
thing as cash. There is a Jacobin rascal in this town, who 
says it is a bad sign when the children die before the parent^ 
and that a day of reckoning must come sooner or laA^f fiv 
the old lady as well as for her daughters ; but myself and my 
brother magistrates have taken measures for hun, and ahiD 
soon make the to>vn of Gullgudgeon too hot to hold him, U 
sure as my name is Peppertoast." 

" You seriously think, sir," said Mr. Fax, " that his opioicm 
is falser 

'' Sir," said the reverend gentleman, somewhat nettled, "I 
do not know what right any one can have to aak a mail of 
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my cloth what he serioasly thinks, when all that the world 
-has to do with is what he seriously say&" 

''Then you seriously say it^ sirT said Mr. Fax. 

'' I do, sir/' said the divine ; '* and for this very orthodox 
reason, tiiat the system of paper-money is inseparably inter- 
woven with the present order of things, and the present order 
of things I have made up my mind to stick by, precisely as 
long as it lasts." 

"And no longer f* said Mr. Fax. 
I am no fool, sir,'' said the divine. 
But, sir," said Mr. Fax, '' as you seem to have perceived 
the instability of what is called (like lucus (\ non lucendo), the 
irm of Smokeshadow, Airbubble, Hopthetwig, and Com- 
pany, why did not you warn your flock of the impending 
dangerf 

" Sir," said the reverend gentleman, " I dined every week 
with one of the partners." 

Mr. Forester took notice of an elderly woman who was 
sitting with a small handful of dirty paper, weeping bitterly 
on the step of a door. " Forgive my intrusion," said he ; "I 
need not ask you why you weep : the cause is in your hand." 
— " Ah, sir !" said the poor woman, who could scarcely speak 
for sobbing, " all the savings of twenty years taken from me 
in a moment : and my poor boy, when he comes home from 
■" She could say no more: grief choked her utter- 



ance. 

** Good Grod r* said Mr. Fax, " did you lay by your savings 
in country paper T 

" O sir I" said the poor woman, " how was I to know that 
one piece of paper was not as good as another ? And every- 
body said that the firm of Smokeshadow, Airbubble, Hopthe- 
twig, and Company was as good as the Bank of England." 
'She then unfolded one of the promises to pay, and fell to 
^weeping more bitterly than ever. Mr. Forester comforted her 
as well as he could ; but he foimd the purchasing of one or 
two of her notes much more efficacious than all the lessons of 
lus philosophy. 

** This is all your fault," said a fishermam to his wife : " you 
'wodd be hoarding and hoarding, and stinting me of my ^p 
'i comfort when I came in after a hard day's work, tossed 
Bid beatein, and wet through with salt-water, and t\i^%^\^ 
^•'ve got by it" 
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'' It was all your fault/' retorted the irife ; ** irben m hi 
scraped together twenty as pretty gddeni guineas as erer Ud 
in a chest, you would sell 'em, so you would, iai twentj-tera 
pounds of "Mi. Smokeshadow's paper; and now fM m ft 

difference" 

** Here is an illustration/' said Mr. Fax to Mr. Fons&o; 
'' of the old maxim of experience teaching Kisdom^ or, as Hosier 
expresses it, l^iyQiv os ri ffiTiog fpoii." 

" Jf^c ought now to be convinced^ if not hefort^ said Ml 
Porestcr, '' thxt tchd Plato has said is strictly true, thai ihen 
will be no end of human misery till governors becoine phUoufkers, 
or philosopliers governors ; and that all the eyils which this 
country suffers, and, I fear, will suffer to a much greater ex- 
tent, from the bursting of this fatal bubble of papeMnoQej— 
tliis chimerical symbol of imaginary riches — are owing to tkt 
irant of philosophy ami true political wisdom in our nden, iy 
which tlwy might have seen things in tluir causes, not fdt Ae» 
only in tlieir effects, as every the most vulgar man does : and hf 
which foresight, all the mischiefs tliat are befalling us might hm 
been prevented"* 

" Very liard," said an old soldier, " very, very hanl :— a 
jK>or iivo pounds, laid up for a rainy day — ^hardly got, ami 
closely kept — ^very, very hard." 

" Poor man !" said Mr. Forester, who was interested in the 
soldier's physiognomy, " let mo repair your loss. Here is 
better paper for you ; but get gold and silver for it as soon as 
you can." 

"(Jod bless your honour," said the soldier, **and send as 
much power as good-will to all such generous souls. Many 
is the worthy heart that tins day's work will break, and hew 
is more damage tlian one man can mend. God bless your 
honour." 

A respectable-looking female approached the crowd, aiwl 
addressing hei-self to Iklr. Fax, who seemed most at leisure to 
her, asked him what chance there seemed to be for the cre- 
ditors of Messieurs Smokeshadow, Airbubblo, Hopthetwigi 
and Company. "By what I can gather from the people 
arouud me," said Mr. Fax, " none whatever.'* The lady was 
in great distress at this intelligence, and said they weie htf 
bankers, and it was the second misfortune of the kind thit 

* The words in itaUcs are Lord Monboddo's : Ancient MfltqAy*^ 
vol. iii. preioce, v- 't^- 
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bad happened to her. Mr. Fax expressed his astonishment 
that she should have heen twice the victim of the system of 
papei^coixiage, which seemed to contradict the old adage ahout 
a hoint child ; and said it was for his part astonishing to him 
how any human heing could be so deluded after the perils of 
the system had heen so clearly pointed out, and amongst 
other things, in a pamphlet of his own on the Insuhstantiality 
of Smoke. " Indeed," she said, ** she had something better 
to do than to trouble herself about politics, and wondered he 
ihoold insult her in her distress by talking of such stuff to 
her." 

'^Was ever such infatuation T said Mr. Fax, as the lady 
tamed away. '' This is one of those persons who choose to 
walk blindfold on the edge of a precipice, because it is too 
much trouble to see, and quarrel with their best friends for 
vequesting them to make use of their eyes. There are many 
such, who think they have no business with politics : but 
they find to their cost that politics will have business with 
them.** 

" A curse light on all kite-flyers !" vociferated a sturdy far- 
mer. *' Od rabbit me, here bo a bundle o' trash, measters ! 
not worth a voive-and-zixpenny dollar all together. This 
comes o' peaper-mills. * I promise to pay,' ecod ! O the 
good old days o' goulden guineas, when I naed to ride whoame 
viom market wi' a great heavy bag in my pocket ; and when 
I whopped it down on the old dk teable, it used to make 
mch a zound as did one's heart good to hear it No pvmise 
to pay then. Now a man may eat his whole vortin in a zand- 
wichy or zet vire to it in a vardin rushlight Promise to pay ! 
— ^the lying rascals, they never meant to pay : they knew all 
the while they had no effects to pay: but zuch a pretty, 
imooth-«pokcn, palavering zet o' fellers! why. Lord bless 
joo ! they'd ha' made you believe black was white ! and 
though you could never get anything of 'em but one o' their 
own dirty bits o' peaper in change vor another, they made it 
out aa clear as daylight that they were as rich as zo many 
Jewa. Ecod ! and we were all vools enough to believe 'em, 
md now mark the end o't." 

^ Yes, fiither," said a young fop at his elbow, '^ all blown, 
cmse mef* 

''Eea," said the farmer, ''and thee beest blowii^ and \«Vv«^ 
anm adi thy huiter, and turn to the ploug\iAaa\ *, VEAL'S 
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ziBters mun chum batter, and milk the cows^ instoid of 
jingling penny-vorties, and dancing at nice4)all8 vi' aqTum 
We mun be old English vannen again, and none o' joor 
Yoine high-flying pxomise-to-pay gentlevolks. There they be 
— spell 'em : / ponUse to pay to Mr. Oregcry Gus^ or km, 
on demand^ the zum o* voive pounds. GuUgidgeon Bank^ AfrU 
the virst. For Zmokeshadow^ AirbMU^ Zdf^ and Comfamj, 
Henry Hoptheiung. Entered, W'lUiam WaUcoff. Andthmbe 
their coat o' arms : two blacksmiths blowing a voxge^ vf tbe 
chimney vor a cieet, and a wreath o' smoke coming out ot ; 
and the motto, * You can*t catch a bowl-fulu' Od nUit 
me ! here bo a whole handynl of 'em, and 111 zell 'om aU tv 
a voive-and-zixpenny dollar." 

The " Jacobin rascal," of whom the reverend gpatkinn 
had spoken, happened to be at the farmer^s elbow. ^ I toU 
you how it would be/' said he, '' Master Sheepshead, naiij 
years ago ; and I remember you wanted to put me in dw 
atocks for my trouble." 

" Why, I believe I did, Measter Lookout," said the faxsDXt^ 
with a very penitent face ; " but if you'll call on me aonw 
day we'll drown old grudges in a jug o' ale, and light oiir 
poipes wi' the promises o' Measter Hopthetwig and his 

Xot with all of them I entreat you," said Mr. Lookout. 

I liope you will have one of them framed and glazed, and 
suspended over your chimney, as a warning to your children, 
^and your children's children for ever, against ' the blessed cm- 
forts of paper rrumeyJ " 

" Why, Lord love you, Measter Lookout," said the fanno^ 
** wo shfldl ha' nothing but pcaper-money still, you zee, only 
vrom another mill like." 

"As to that, blaster Sheepshead," replied Mr. Lookout, **I 
will only say to you in your own phrase, Mabk thi 



it 



END O'T." 



" Do you hear him 1" said the Reverend Mr. Peppeiioast; 
" do you hear the Jacobin rascal 1 Do you hear the libeUoDi» 
seditious, factious, levelling, revolutionary, republican, demo- 
cratical, atheistical villain f ' 
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CHAPTER XXXL 

CIMMERIAN LODOB. 

KR a walk of some miles from the town of Oullgud- 
:oon, where no information was to be obtained of An- 
helia, their path wound along the shores oC a lonely 
osomed in dark pine-groves and precipitous rocks. As 
od near a small creek, they observed a gentleman jnst 
into a boat, who paused and looked up at the sound of 
roximation; and Mr. Fax immediately recognised the 
litical, rhapsodicoprosaicaly deindsmoniaoopanuioxo- 
^ pseudolatreiological, transcendental meteorosophist^ 
jstic, Esquire, of Cimmerian Lodge. This gentle- 
iristian name, according to his own account^ was 
:y spelt with an e, and was in truth nothing more 

lian 

That Moly, 
Which Hermes erst to wise Ulynes gave ; 

;]i wiis, iu the mind of Homer, a pare anticipaied 
of i\\v system of Kantian metaphysics, or grand 
eiital science of the lumi.iffiis obscure; for it had a 
,* which was mystery ; and a while flower , which 
act tnith : // wds called Mdy by the gods, who then 
/O th(Miis('lve}' ; and was difficult to be dug up by 
^H, liaviu^;, in fact, lain perdu in subterranean 
till the iiuinortai Kant dug fur it under the sUme 
ind pHMliiceil it to the astonished world as the root 
i. scifH'f'. other persons however derived his 
le ditlercDtly ; and maintained that the e in it 
t very clearly to be a corruption of MoU^ye^ it 
opiuioii of some naturalists that the mole has eyes^ 
can withdraw or project at pleasure, implying a 
: wilful blindness, most happily characteristic of a 
Icntal metaphysician ; since, according to the old 
None are so blind as those tcho icon't see. But bo 

iCy fifv fifXav KfTi, yaXwen ^c iu»\ov avBo^, 
lUAl' cr fity koX^oihtc Oiot, ^^^"^^ ^< ^' opwmtv 
b^ttti; avOpiitwottru 
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that as it m&T, Molej Mjsiic was his name, and Cimmenan 
Lodge wa» hjs dwellmg. 

Mr. Mystic iavited Mr. Fax and his firiends to step with 
kiixi into the boat, and croes OTer his lake, which he called 
the Kkttm of Lkceitfid Form^ to ihe Idand of Pure InteUi- 
ytnce^ on which Cimmerian Lodge was situated : promising 
to give them a great treat in looking over his groimds, 
which he had laid out according to the tcpograpky of the 
hwnum mind ; and to enlighten them, through the medium 
of *'' darknct$3 visible^'* with an opticothaomaturgical process 
of traD^*endentaIising a Oflindrical tRtrror, which should 
ttfach them the ditference between obfedke and suhjecthe 
rtfilltti.* Mr. Forester was unwilling to remit Ids search, 
even for a few hours : but Mr. Fax observing that great part 
of the day was gone« and that Cimmerian Lodge was veij* 
remote from the human world ; so that if they did not avail 
them^lves of Mr. Mystic's hospitality, they should probably 
be reduced to the necessity of passing the night among the 
rocks, .<tih / a'/W^/k^», which he did not think very inviting, 
Mr. Forester complied ; and with Mr. Fax and Sir Oran 
llAut-tou. stepi)ei.l into the boat. The reader who is deficient 
ill t';it':j-ft- tiuf biffubtf^, and is no admirer of the obsctireyVasLju 
^ell w-jut ou the shore till they return. But we must not 
cuter the regions of mystery without an Orphic iuTOcation. 

VUNE at^c. taSsftt^ n /twXfty Kf\a^^mra XT2TAIZ' 
Kai Tb^ uuKiMp^ Xir^fMfOt^ rav v c ini^ f ot*Xf ONBIPE' 

NVKTl rtf 7ru«<n3«mr»r, inXvfi^Toy OPriO*ANTAI2, 
NVKTEPIOV^ n eEOT^ i*^ m'^emr mud cxovrvf 

11P1.>1'^ <n,v roXvtiovX^ w O.VBOAOTHNt nXcorviy. 

O 8ov«rei}j:a Sleep ! in whose papaveroiLi glen 
IVwell the d&rk Moaes of Cimmefiaa men ! 



* The reader who u de:$iroiis of elucidating the mystexiei of the 
words ami phrases marked in italics in this chapter may coosah the 
lieriLuui works of IVofeesor Kant« or ProfcaaerBoTii** Latin Uiih 
tion of theuu or M. VilJars s Pki.'otfOffkk df KmU^ ou FrimeimmJiBmit' 
tnnUatu: dtf ^a Fki^owphte Tra/uon^dentale ; or the first artick of thr 
second number oi the Edinborgh Review, or the article Kami, in the 
Kncyvrlopfleilia Londinemsis, or Sir William Dnxmmoitd's Aeadfwuetl 
i^kioM^ Bt.H>k 11. chap. ix. 

t llinttTiv^'OXfioconK* Proieuif the giger qf rickeit^ eertaialy 
a place among the Lams of every poetical and political tvacoat 
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O Power of Dreams ! whose dusky pinions shed 
Primasval chaos on the slamberer^ asad I 
Te misfcy Clouds ! amid whose folds sublime 
Blind Faith invokes the Ghost of Feadal Time ! 
And thou, thick night ! beneath whose mantle rove 
The Phantom Powers of Subterranean Jove ! 
Arise, propitious to the mystic strain. 
From Lethe's flood, and Zeal's Tartarian fane ; 
Where Freedom's Shade, 'mid Sty^an vapours damp, 
Sits, cold and pale, by Truth's extmguished liunp ; 
While Cowls and Crowns portentous orgies hold, 
And tuneful Plt>tens seals his eyes with gold ! 

They had scarcely left the shore when they were involved 
in a &g of unprecedented density, so that they could not 
«ee one another ; but they heard tke dash of Mr. Mystic's 
oarsy and were consoled by his assurances that he could not 
miflB his way in a state of the atmosphere so consentaneous to 
his peculiar mode of vision ; for that, though, in navigating 
his little skiflf on the Ocean of Deceiifid Form^ he had very 
often wandered wide and far from the Island of Pwre Intelli- 
gence^ yet this had always happened when he went with his 
eyes open, in broad daylight ; but that he had soon found 
the means of obviating this little inconvenience, by always 
keeping his eyes close shut whenever the sun had the imper- 
tinence to shine upon him. 

He immediately added, that he would take the opportunity 
of making a remark perfectly in point : '^ that Experience 
was a Cyclops, with his eye in the back of his head f and 
when mx. Fax remarked, that he did not see the connection, 
Mr. Mystic said he was very glad to hear it ; for he should 
he sorry if any one but himself could see the connection of 
his ideaSy as he arranged his thoughts on a new principle. 

They went steadily on through the dense and heavy air, 
over waters that slumbered like the Stygian pool ; a chorus 
of fiogSy that seemed as much delighted with their own 
melody, as if they had been an oligarchy of poetical critics, 
ngaling them all the way with the Aristophanic symphony 
<A Bbbk-ek-ek-ex ! ko-ax ! ko-ax ! * till the boat fixed its 
keel in the Island of Pure Inielligence; and Mr. Mystic 
L- knded his party, as Charon did i£neas and the Sibyl, in a 
\ bed of weeds and mud:t after floundering in which for 

^ * See the Barpovoc of Aristophanes. 

f Informi limo gLmc^ne exponit in nlvSL 

16— !i 
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»H>iuo time, from losing their guide in the fog, they vere 
ohwnnl by the sound of his voice firom aboTe, and aciamUii^ 
up i\w l>ank, found themselves on a hard and hazren rock; 
luul, still following the sound of Mr. Mystic's Toioe, azored 
at (Muimorian l^odge. 

Tho fog litul )H>uutratcd into all the apartments : there va» 
fog in tho Imll, fog in the parlour, fog on the staircases, fog is 
tho iMHlnH^us ; 

Tho fog WM here, the fog was there, 
Tho fog was all around. 

It \viu( u littlo nirclliHl in the kitchen, by virtue of the enor- 
UIOU8 tm« ; Si) far, at least, that the red face of the cook shone 
ihnnigh it, as thoy (massed the kitchen-door, like the disk of 
tho rising miH^u through the vapours of an autumnal riier : 
b\tt to mnko ninonds for this, it was condensed almost into 
soHilit)' in tho libnu'y, whore tho voice of their invisible guide 
Uulo tUoin wolcomo to the adtftum of the luminous obscubk. 

Mr. Mysttio uow pnxiucoil what ho called his syntheikd 
toirh^ and rtHiuostinl them to follow him, and look over his 
^r\nuuK Mr. Fax said it was perfectly useless to attempt 
It in 8VU'li a state of the atmosphere ; but Mr. Mystic pro- 
ttvHtiHl that it was the only state of the atmosphere in which 
tho> rouUl Iv siH'u to advantage : as daylight and sua^^hine 
\ittorly dostn^vinl their beauty. 

They lV>llowi\l the "darkness visible" of the synthetical 
k*iYh^ wliioh, ai-a»nling to Mr. Mystic, shfd around it the rtnif 
of imnsct'tttUntiil illiimimiihn ; and ho continued to manli 
U'toiv theiiu wulkin*:, and tiUking, and ix>inting out innumer 
able imaj^es ot* singularly nubilous 1>eauty, though Mr. 
Konv^tor ami Fax U>th dtH'lannl they could see nothing but 
tho foi; and ** Af ^HiU luatr i/m fiuigiquf jiamheau :" till Mr. 
Mystii* olKNorviug that they were now in a Sjx>nianeit^ frt( 
jh'Nf yV; f- !•/ >'/■••< r, and at the jHunt of ^-Ihsolutr LimitatioHt 
Ml. Fax .SI ill \w was very glad to hear it ; for in that case 
ihi'N i.»uKl l;v» no farther. Mr. Mystic observeil that thrj 
nnist ^v> I'arther; tor they were entangUnl in a maze, ftonn 
wlueU they would never be able to extricate themselves with- 
out his assistanct^ ; ami he must take the liberty to tell then, 
that Ihf ctitetji>rie;f of vhHiality were ccnufcied itiio the idin fj 
i'Miitc n^Qtmi^. A& Uu« was spoken in a high tone, thej 
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took it to be meant for a reprimand ; which earned the more 
weight as it was the less understood. At length, after flounder- 
ing on another half-hour, the fog still thicker and thicker, and 
the torch still dimmer and dimmer, they found themselves 
once more in Cimmerian Lodge. 

Mr. Mystic asked them how they liked his grounds, and 
they both repeated they had seen nothing of them : on which 
he flew into a rage and called them empirical psychologists, and 
slaves of definitioHy induction, and ancdysisy which he intended 
for terms of abuse, but which were not taken for such by the 
persons to whom he addressed them. 

Eecovering his temper, he observed that it was nearly the 
hour of dinner ; and as they did not think it worth while 
to be angry with him, they contented themselves with re- 
questing that they might dme in the kitchen, which seemed 
to be the only spot on the Island of Pare Intelligence in 
which there was a glimmer of light. 

Mr. Mystic remarked that he thought this very bad taste, 
but that he should have no objection if the cook would 
consent; who, he observed, had paramount dominion over 
that important division of the Island of Pure Intelligence, 
The cook, with a little murmuring, consented for once to 
evacuate her citadel as soon as the dinner was on table; 
entering, however, a protest, that this infringement on her 
privil^es should not be pleaded as a precedent. 

Mr. Fax was afraid that Mr. Mystic would treat them as 
Lord Peter treated his brothers : that he would put nothing 
on the table> and regale them with a dissertation on the 
pwre id^i, of absolute substance ; but in this he was agreeably 
disappointed ; for the anticipated cognition of a good dinner 
very soon smoked before them, in the relation of determinate 
eo-existence ; and the objective phcenomenon of some super- 
excellent Madeira quickly put the whole party in perfect 
good-humour. It appeared, indeed, to have a diffusive quality 
of occult and mysterious virtue ; for, with every glass they 
dxank, the fog grew thin, till by the time they had taken off 
four bottles among them, it had totally disappeared. 

Mr. Mystic now prevailed on them to follow him to the 
irbiary, where they found a blazing fire and a four-branched 
gu lamp, shedding a much brighter radiance than that of 
the synihdieal torch. He said he had been obliged to lig]b.t 
tins lamp, as it seemed they could not see "by Vlici!^ "os^^ 
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'Sl-=zlzjJiL:z. .: •''irisiTriia L>ii«?. The brilliancv of ihe 
rfcs lirisi h«? ~- :i ILail^p^:Ttxi : bu: he thought it would 
':i£ TfjT -iz.':«=c:~ 'r;: ir. ^ iruiLac«ihieii;ai philosopher to eu- 
'^l.j xz^T ciber :_i.:crlil :'.r a r-irj»>»e to which .«m(3ul« iras 
^;. \ j:::lL\1:. ilz. Fax s..: i. i.-? 5h:si«i have thought, on the 
xzLriTizj. \hLZ <.: '''btTh-: -ir.n T^cr^wi would have been, of all 
^-il:*. •*!■: zi.is tttc^iiiuc.: :o hL? principles : and Mr. Mystic 
>-.L:tl :Li: .: lil n:*: 5Cr-:k him 5C. befow, but that Mr. Fax's 
-vrTT .: -ili ?:i:;ti:: ** wis rxrjisitclv dusky and fuliginous:" 
:1:.^ ':^.jzi^ li> -*::jl1 zi.tie ::' riprfes&ia^ appK«baiion, instead 

'.:•'. ■•.•i-..! -^t^: t^:.lCv icVrren: r*.» him K»th in theon' 
; --'. : rio::.-.:. z\:'=r'^-.z, It ?wi.L ihoK- :he light wais, for their 
'>.-••:.'*. LZ}L -•:■! :.: 1? : i^i .«■ c^h-r mt-n's light was his 
.TiJiis?. "jj: ill. ::! i -. vi: : :l :. vo.ir c j sr^^ctaclv* of sni^^ked glas*. 
'v':„:l -■. .-•: ;:-i_' : s;tf :':_?. -.i^L. ru: him«el£ Having put on 
!: > r. I.-: :......>. _. _:. .l:r'- j. Mi'ik curtain, «li«*uvere«l fl 

. /' ■ ■•. -^ ". il-v^L ;* sr'::r>/ K- tort- it i^ith ntw 

> -v. . r ~ >_> f 7 :.■.>." s.!.: I '::-r. " is an obkaig sjihtP 'i'l 

•."; ■.•.:■:■:■. ■•.1.:. .:' '':.. ;'.lii. .:::.. v.'. niirr.r: iL< I»«u;: as th'- 

-. •::. «:■: 'ii' ':.■■ :r;i'-: :. '.:> v-^rvrpti'-n was thu real 

": . ..v-: ,7-."'^ -"^-r ?:i..^. :.-: :.:l.- Iv-ra inmv librarv ; olJ 

':■ '..' •..:.-:, •"" .:*:■. Iv z :li vlr-^Tw- in which thv ir.anmr 

: ' . r .-. •_-- ■ .::.-_ r_:^i: izr.v. -n.^r :hv r.rcist.f his jit'n*cpti«»n, 

• -.:■• ::i--:_:.: .u: •.:■::>':. r:.:^'.^ vivw i t* hnw m?;: h 

■. . v. .■;-.l •.•■:r.'::::. r. :rl:L«j :..■ the '•''•Jictj which i.-' 

--. ! 1 -v "iwi:, V. -.'..: " .' ::\ whioh is hinisell', in 

: i ,. ■ , .," ' ■ . . Hv has :hus ^lisooventl tho 

« w •- •;/■;:'••.' ^z.'.i .*^ rV.';ir-' rodlttt : and :lii"? 
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': : s i. V ..:■. : :v.' : ^i~ . ii> ?:vc :-.Ia: ion, inde* d." s^i'l 
'''.- y^.\ .■.•..•...:.:":::•.: ^[^. Mvs::-: ia hi? i«wn i»hras»-. 

. .'. . ...'. .. Z:«: ■■:> ' r.--;':.: in. "I di\-ide niv dav." siiJ 

>. • ■ ■ 

'*'.- M**>:., * ..• • I "' ." . *V ; I X21 alwavs poetical at 

>^ ..w: ..-u — r.-l :.' 11:.. >.-:•;::, n:t:.iphysio-al at dinner, ;m J 
•. i - ; ;. .'. .. : u\.^ N : *•" y : - jh-ili kn : w my opinion of the hopes 
. . -.\: ; ■■ :::,'..— ^'-r:::r.il >i:5i.cn:c=.: shall bo the hiisis of publi»i 
■'.s:^-.. ;.::.■■.•, ■* Ihc r.-.i:tr.il> ^ : ivlitioal gloom will build the 
>;<. ■..•.;.<*>:. :r .:::-: ^t >.::•«:.♦ The main point Is to get rid of 
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analytical reaaoiiy which is experimental and pnctical, and 
lire onlj bj £Edth,* which is synthetical and oracular. The 
contradictory interests of ten millions may neutralize each 
other, t But the spirit of Antichrist is abroad : % — the people 
read I — nay, they think ! I The people read and think ! ! ! 
The public, the public in general, the swinish multitude, the 
many-headed monster, actually reads and thinks ! ! ! ! $ 
Horrible in thought, but in fact most horrible ! Science 
elasaifies flowers. Can it make them bloom where it has 
placed them in its classification ! || No. Therefore flowers 
ought not to be classified. This is transcendental logic. Ha ! 
in that cylindrical minor I see three shadowy forms : — dimly I 
■ee them through the smoked glass of my spectacles. Who 
ait thout — Mtstert ! — I hail thee! Who art thoul — 
Jargon ! — I love thee ! Who art thou I — Superstition ! — 
I worship thee ! Hail, transcendental triad I'' 

Mr. Fax cut short the thread of his eloquence by saying 
he would trouble him for the cream-jug. 

Mr. ^[ystic began again, and talked for three hours without 
intemussion, except that he paused a moment on the entrance 
at sandwiches and Madeira. His visitors sipped his vrine in 
alence till he had fairly talked himself hoarse. Neither Mr. 
Fax nor Mr. Forester replied to his paradoxes ; for to what 
end, they thought, should they attempt to answer what few 
would hear, and none would understand t 

It was now time to retire, and Mr. Mystic showed his 
guests to the doors of their respective apartments, in each of 
which a gas-light was burning, and ascended another flight of 
•tairs to his own dormitory, with a little twinkling taper in 
hii haml. Mr. Forester and Mr. Fax stayed a few minutes 
on the landing-place, to have a word of consultation before 
they parted for the night. Mr. Mystic gained the door of his 
apartment — ^turned the handle of the lock — and had just ad- 
vanced one step — when the whole interior of the chamber 
became suddenly sheeted with fire : a tremendous explosion 
followed ; and he was precipitated to the foot of the stairs in 
the wmalUM amceivabU fractum of the infinite divisUniiiy of time. 

Mr. Forester picked him up, and found him not much hurt ; 
only a little singed, and very much frightened. But the 

* Colaridgo't Lay Sermon, p. 21. t Ibid. p. 25. t Ibid. p. 27. 
I Ibid. pp. 40, 46 (where the reader may find in a notft UkA Vir^ 
' Jokas that ever ware oniokad). 1^\\>vdL. ^. xra. 
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whole interior of the i^Mutment oontiinied to bUie. Mr. 
Forester and Sir Gran Hant-ton ran for water : Mr. Fax nmg 
the nearest bell : Mr. Mystic yodfetated '* ¥m T with singakr 
eneigy : the servants ran about half-ondresaed : pails, badkete, 
and pitchers, were in active requisition ; till Sir Oran Haat4Qii 
ascending the stairs with the great rain-water tab, oontainiog 
one hundred and eight gallons of water,* threw the whole 
contents on the flames with one sweep of his powerful ann. 

The fire being extinguished, it remained to ascertain its 
cause. It appeared that the gas-tube in Mr. Mystic's chamber 
had been left unstopped, and the gas evolving without com- 
bustion (the apartment being perfectly air-tijg^t), had con- 
densed into a mass, which, on tiie approach of Mr. Mystic's 
taper, instantly ignited, blowing the transcendentalist down- 
stairs, and setting fire to his curtains and fnmitore. 

Mr. Mystic, as soon as he recovered fiom his panic, began 
to bewail the catastrophe : not so much, he said, for itself, as 
because such an event in Cimmerian Lodge was an in£dlible 
omen of evil — a type and symbol of an approaching period of 
public light — when the smoke of metaphysical mystery, and 
the vapours of ancient superstition, which he had done all that 
in him lay to consolidate in the spirit of man, would explode 
at the touch of analytical reason, leaving nothing but the plain 
common sense matter-of-fact of moral and political truth— a 
day that he earnestly hoped he might never live to see. 

*• Certainly," said Mr. Forester, '' it is a very bad omen for 
all who make it their study to darken the human under- 
standing, when one of the pillars of their party is Noicn up by 
his oicn snwke ; but the symbol, as you call it may operate as a 
warning to the apostles of superstitious chimsera and political 
fraud, that it is very possible for smoke to he too thick; and 
that, in condensing in the human mind the vapours of ig- 
norance and delusion, they are only compressing a body of in- 
flammable gas, of which the explosion will be fatal in precise 
proportion to its density." 

* " Some travellera speak of his strength aa wondnfol ; greater, 
they say, than that of ten men such as we." — AndaU MfU^ftk»t 
Tol. iii. p. 105. 
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CHAPTER XXXIL 

THE DBaERTKD MANSION. 

|H£T rose, as usual, befoie daylight, that thej might 
pursue their perlustration ; and, on descending, found 
Mr. Mystic awaiting them at a table covered with a 
>taous apparatus of tea and cofifee, a pyramid of hot rolls, 
a variety of cold provision. Cimmerian Lodge, he said, 
famous for its breed of tame geese, and he could recom- 
1 the cold one on the table as one of his own training, 
breakfast being dispatched, he rowed them over the Ocecm 
eceiiful Form before the sun rose to disturb his navigation. 
Eter walking some miles, a ruined mansion at the end of 
ident avenue of elms attracted their attention. As they 
3 a point of leaving no place unexamined, they walked 
it. There was an air of melancholy grandeur in its 
iness and desolation which interested them to know its 
Tj. The briers that choked the court, the weeds that 

from the fissures of the waUs and on the ledges of the 
lows, the fractured glass, the half-fEdlen door, the silent 
motionless clock, the steps worn by the tread of other 
I, the total silence of the scene of ancient hospitality, 
en only by the voices of the rooks whose nests were in 
elms, all carried back the mind to the years that were 
. Tliere was a sun-dial in the centre of the court : the 
ihone on the brazen plate, and the shadow of the index 
m the line of noon. . ** Nothing impresses me more," said 
Forester, in a ruin of this kind, than the contrast between 
un-dial and the clock, which I have frequently observed. 

contrast I once made the basis of a little poem, which 
nmilarity of circumstances induces me to repeat to you 
^ you are no votary of the spirit of rhyme." 

THE SUN-DIAL. 

The ivy o*er the moaldering wall 
SpraKU like a tree, the nowth of yean : 
The wild wind through the doorleei hall 
A meUocholy maiic rears, 
A aohUry voice, that sighs« 
O'er WMD^M forgotten pageaatnea. 
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Above the central gate, the clock. 
Through clostermg ivy dimly seen. 
Seems, like the ghost of Time, to mock 
The wrecks of power that once has been. 
The hands are rusted on its face ; 
Even where they ceased, in years gone by. 
To keep the flying moments pace : 
Fixing, in Fancy's thoughtful eye, 
A point of B^es passed away, 
A speck of time, that owns no tie 
With aught that lives and breathes to-day. 

But 'mid the rank and towerinff grass, 
^Vhere breezes wave, in monrnfm sport. 
The weeds that choke the ruined court. 
The careless hours, that circling pass. 
Still trace upon the dialled brass 
The shade of their unvarying way : 
And evermore, with every ray. 
That breaks the clouds and gilds the air. 
Time's stealthy steps are imaged there : 
Even as the long-revolving years 
In self -reflecting circles flow, 
From the first bud the hedge-row bears. 
To wintry Nature's robe of snow. 
The chanceful forms of mortal things 
Decay and pass ; and art and power 
Oppose in vain the doom that flings 
Oblivion on their closing hour ; 
While still, to every woodland vale. 
Now blooms, new fruits, the seasons bring. 
For other eyes and lips to hail 
With looks and sounds of welcoming : 
As where some streim light-eddying roves 
By sunny meads and shailowy ffrovea. 
Wave following wave departs lor ever. 
But still flows on the eternal river. 

An old man approached them, in whom they obeerred thift 
look of healthy and cheerful antiquity which showed that 
time only, and neither pain nor sickness, had traoed wiinUes 
on his cliof'k. 'Mi. Forester made inquiries of him <m the 
object he had most at heart : but the old man could give no 
gleam of light to guide his steps. Mr. Fax then asked some 
questions concerning the mansion before them. 

'' Ah, zur r said the old man, " this be the zeat o* Sqaiie 
Openhand : but he doant live here now; the house be giowed 
too large voi^n, as one may zay. I remember un ^ying 
about here on Uie grass-plot, when he was half as bi^ as Um 
sun-dial poast, aa if it \7aa but yeeteidaj. The days thsi I 

I 
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ha' zeed heie ! Bare doings there used to be wi' the house 
YuU o' gentlevolks zometimes to be zure : but what he loiked 
best was, too zee a merry-making of all his tenants, round the 
great oak that stands there in the large vield by himzell He 
used to zay if there was anything he could not abide it was 
the zight of a zorrowful feace ; and he was always prying 
about to Yoind one : and if he did voind one, Lord bless you! 
it was not a zorrowful feace long, if it was anything that he 
could mend. Zo he lived to the length of his line, as the 
zaying is ; and when times grew worse, it was a hard matter 
to draw in ; howzomdever he did ; and when the tax-gatherers 
came every year vor more and more, and the peaper-money 
flew about, buying up everything in the neighbourhood ; and 
every vifty pounds he got in peaper wasn't worth, as he toald 
me, vorty pounds o' real money, why there was every year 
fewer horses in his steable, and less wine on his board : and 
every now and then came a queer zort o' chap dropped out o' 
the sky like — a vundholder he called un — and bought a bit 
of ground vor a handvul o* peaper, and built a cottage homy, 
as they call it — ^there be one there on the hill zide — and had 
nothing to do wi' the country people, nor the country-people 
wi' he : nothing in the world to do, as we could zee, but to 
eat and drink, and make little bits o' shrubberies, o' quashies, 
and brutuses, and zelies, and cubies, and filligrees, and ruddy- 
dunderums, instead o' the oak plantations, the old landlords 
used to plant ; and the Squire could never abide the zight o' 
one o* they gimcrack boxes ; and all the while he was nailing 
up a window or two every year, and his horses were going 
one way, and his dogs another, and his old zervants were 
zent away, one by one, wi* heavy hearts, poor souls, and at 
last it came that he could not get half his rents, and zome o' 
lus tenants went to the workhouse, and others ran away, 
because o' the poor-rates, and everything went to zixes and 
zevens, and I used to meet the Squire in his walks, and think 
to myzelf it was very hard that he who could not bear to zee 
a zorrowftd feace, should have zuch a zorrowful one of his 
own ; and he used to zay to me whenever I met un : ' All 
this comes o' peaper money, Measter Hawthorn.' Zo the 
upshot was, he could not afford any longer to live in his own 
gnat house, where his vorevathers had lived out o' memory of 
msDy and went to zome outlandish place wi' his vamily to 

live, as be said, in much zuch a box as that gimc,T^ti\L\^D^V> 
on the hilL" 
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Tou have told ns a very melancholy stoiy," said Mr. 
Forester ; *' but at present, I fear, a very common one, and 
one of which, if the present system continue, every succeeding 
year will multiply examples." 

'' Ah, zur !" said the old man, '* there was them as voie- 
zeed it long ago, and voretold it too, up in the great house in 
Lunnun, where they zettles the afifairs o' the nation : a pretty 
way of zettling it be, to my thinking, to yill the countiy 
wi' tax-gatherers and vundholders, and peaper-money men, 
that turns all the old feunilies out o' the country, and zends 
their tenants to the workhouse : but there was them as vore- 
zeed and voretold it too, but nobody minded 'em then : they 
begins to mind *em now." 

''But how do you manage in these times T said Ml 
Forester. 

" I lives, measter," said the old man, " and pretty well too, 
vor myself. I had a little vreehold varm o' my own, that 
has been in my vamily zeven hundred year, and we woant 
part vn* it, I promise you, vor all the tax-collectors and vund- 
holders in England. But my zon was never none o* your 
gentleman varmers, none o* your reacing and hunting bucks, 
that it*8 a sliame vor a honest varmer to be : he alwap zet 
his shoulders to the wheel — alway a-vield by peep o' day : zo 
now I be old, I*ve given up the varm to hun ; and that I 
wouldn't ha' done to the best man in all the county bezide : 
but he's my son, and I loves un. Zo I walks about the 
vields all day, and zits all the evening in the chimney-comer 
wi* an old neighbour or zo, and a jug o* ale, and talks over old 
times, when the Openhands, and zuch as they, could afford 
to live in the homes o' their vorevathers. It be a bad state o' 
things, my measters, and must come to a bad end, zooner 
or later ; but it*ll last my time." 

" You are not in the last stage of a consumption, are you, 
honest friend ]" said Mr. Fax. 

" Lord love you, no, measter,*' said the old farmer, rather 
frightened ; " do I look zo 1" 

*' No," said Mr. Fax ; ** but you talked so." 

" Ah ! thee beest a wag, I zee," said the fanner. " Things 
be in a conzumption zure enough, but they*l] last my time 
vor all that ; and if they doant, it's no &ult o' mine ; and 
Tse no money in the vunds, nor no sinecure pleaoe, so I eats 
my beef-steak and drinks my ale, and lets the world slide.' 
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CHAPTEE XXXIII. 

THE PHANTASM. 

TH£ course of their perambulations brought them into 
the vicinity of Melincourt, and they stopped at the 
Castle to inquire if any intelligence had been obtained 
of Anthelia. The gate was opened to them by old Peter 
Gray, who informed them that himself and the female do- 
mestics were at that time the only inmates of the Castle, as 
the other male domestics had gone off at the same time with 
Mr. Hippy in search of their young mistress ; and the Honour- 
able Mrs, Pinmoney and Miss Danaretta were gone to London, 
because of the opera being open. 

Mr. Forester inquired of the manner of Anthelia's disap- 
pearance. Old Peter informed him that she had gone into 
her library as usual after breakfast, and when the hour of 
dinner arrived she was missing. The central window was 
open, as well as the little postern-door of the shrubbery, that 
led into the dingle, the whole vicinity of which they had 
examined, and had found the recent print of horses' feet on a 
narrow green road that skirted the other side of the glen ; 
these traces they had followed till they had totally lost them, 
in a place where the road became hard and rocky, and divided 
into several branches : the pursuers had then separated into 
parties of two and three, and each party had followed a dif- 
ferent branch of the road, but they had found no clue to 
guide them, and had hitherto been unsuccessful. He should 
not himself, he said, have remained inactive, but Mr. Hippy 
had insisted on his staying to take care of the Castle. Ho 
then observed, that, as it was growing late, he should humbly 
advise their continuing where they were till morning. To 
this they assented, and he led the way to the library. 

Everything in the library remained precisely in the place 
in which Anthelia left it. Her chair was near the table, and 
the materials of drawing were before it. The gloom of the 
winter evening, which was now closing in, was deepened 
through the stained glass of the windows. The moment the 
door was thrown open, Mr. Forester started, and threw him- 
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solf forwaixl into \\w a^virtmout towards Anthelia*» ^bair: bs 
Ivl'oiv \\o T\\\c\\i\\ it« ho stop|HHl, plnccd his hand hti'TK Lb 
ovos^ :\\u\ \\\r\\\\\^ i\>mul. loaiiinl for support on the un -:^ 
Mr. K:)\. Ho iwovoixvl hiiusi^If in a few minutes, aad sue 
*lo\\n V\ tlio ts\Mi\ IVlor Uray, aftor kindling the fire, kul 
l»»J\tuii; tho Aiy.u\%l l.\nip, that hung from the centre of lir 
ajvithnrni. \«^'iit W' l;:\i' dinvtions on the suhject of dinner. 

Ml KiMX'^ur I'lv-^iTx ihI. fnnu tho appearance of the drawia; 
uut.'u.ils 1-itt th(\x h;ul Kvn h:u«tily left, and he saw tLi: 
\\w 1.»n! x-SkvI % n whioh Antholia liad been employed was i 
xVit.V. .^t" h\\ivA<i' VMvv. Ho s;ito with his head leaning on 
hiN h.r."..?. ,*v..i !•.:> i \ iw ii\isl on tho drawing in perfect silence. 
M«. Ki\ ;V..»-.vJ^; i: Ivs: not to disturb his meditations, and 
t.s»k '.;v 1 >,^*.'.;::ii* \]\i\\ was Iviui; open on the table, the last 
th.i: \v,:V.. !'..i V..iii Ivi-n nwdinj:. It was a posthumous work 
oS \>.r \-.:'.-.-..".*N .iv.v? v.ntortiuuto tVndorcet, in which that 

:M:v.*o rn:husi;x:5t, oonto.mplating human 
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•.r',.-.:v,' '.'.'. :V. '■;■*: '. V.< I'^Mi ox.dtixl spirit, had delineated a 
\.i. .\\\\\ \:n-..'v. ,*! ", I\' v.'.tv.n* dosiinios v>f m:uikind.* 

S.. vV .r. Hi::: ;.:•. ko:^: his t'vos tixinl on the di>or with 
\ .'VN.*; ii^N •..■•.> v.-*. .■.::ov..v. and showod manifest and increas- 
I : , ■: i V . • ■■ '. i • V. • ' . : : : y. c\cr\ riM'ut niuoo of old Pet er, who at 
h:: ,!; ■' '. ■.■■\'v.,\: tVi".*.*. !^^ diunor. 

M; I .\ x».;n •.• *: >-.;rrrisi\l that Mr. Forester had no 

.. • ' ' :. :'••.: S-.: Ortir. h.ad lost his, ap|"»eared to him 

t \ .•>...' X ..":..•. V r : u' 1 ;\: r iT :;n • w luon* and more uneasT, 
uv^.' \\\"... ,..y. ..". \ .; .Mr. :lr in his hand, and wandered from 
ws* •'. V '. : ■. ^. .;•'.>.•!':; .vi-rv ^l-v-st^t and ivruer in the Castle, 
it» '/',• V ;• ; V :•:;*:;: of •id IVt or (Iniv. who followed 

Ir.i.: . \.\\\ '*/>.•. ..•• • \\v,vu* v\'nvir.'^\l that the poor pentle- 
uvr^ x\ 1^ . r.i ;\: tv *.'vr ^'t' his yo'.ini: mistress, who, he made 
is^' .I,-.:''.. « .^ : • .^v^ : ,!' Ir.s si^iroh ; and the conviction 
\\ !•* N'. :>••• /. .. •. . : '.x !':*■ v.rtVv*! i^MTiontion of Sir Oran toall 
h^N .,x>:.: jv,x X .;. ■.! ;.-x Lar \ v.:— l.idv i*-as not in anvof 
i' . ., '•'. ;.,'N XX ':*.,>. *.. ^i.;r.h;\: Si- s. ir.iMdouslv. Sir l^nn at 
! • .: I::\-* , ■ *:'. !■ • .'rv.iT .*!' '.hv halniAble part of the 
i\;x.. • .:•• \ r ■v.i:. vt v.:^v.-. •'. : • :!■..• I'.iviitir-rwni. and tlir^wicL: 
}'.:• M .; •••-. .J .':.:: K^.r.i :/" ^m'! ! Mr? in creat abund^sceL^ 

M : t". i \ v. . I L' : : *. < : w . ' d i St. V r. s.' ' ji: friends drink sevenl 
i:!.jNNv> ,'•. Ma.U-'.w. hv Mav of misinc their spirits* and then 
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aiked Mr. Forester what it was that had so affected him on 
ihflir first entering the lihraiy. 

Mr. Fwtdtr. — It ¥ra8 the form of Anthelia, in the place 
wbexe I first saw her, in that chair by the table. The vision 
was momentary, but, wliilc it lasted, had all the distinctness 
of reality. 

Mr. Fax. — ^This is no uncommon effect of the association of 
ideas when external objects present themselves to us after an 
interval of absence, in their remembered arrangement, with 
only one form wanting, and tliat the dearest among them, to 
perfect the resemblance between the present sensation and the 
recollected idea. A vivid imagination, more especiaUy when 
the nenres are weakened by anxiety and fieitigue, will, under 
such circumstances, complete the imi)erfect scene, by replacing 
for a moment the one deficient form among those accustomed 
objects which had long formed its accompaniments in the 
contemplation of memory. This single mental principle will 
explain the greater number of credUtle tales of apparitions, and 
ai the same time give a very satisfactory reason why a par- 
spirit is usually found haunting a particular place. 
Mr. FortsUr. — Thus Petrarch's beautiful pictures of the 
Spirit of Laura on the banks of the Sorga, arc assuredly some- 
Iktng more than the mere fancies of the closet, and must have 
originated in that system of mental connection, which, under 
p*^l'*y circumstances, gives ideas the force of f^nsations. 
Anxiety and fatigue are certainly great promoters of the state 
of mind most favourable to such impressions. 

Mr. Fttx. — It was under the influence of such excitements 
tbat Brutos saw the spirit of Caesar ; and in similar states of 
fwJing, the phantoms of poetry are usually supposed to be 
viable: the ghost of Banquo, for example, and that of 
nteidns. But this only holds true of the poets who paint 
from nature ; for their artificial imitators, when they wish to 
edl a spirit from the vasty deep, are not always so attentive 
la the mental circumstances of the persons to whom they 
it. In the early periods of society, when apparitions 
a portion of the general creed ; when the life of man is 
precarious, and turbulent ; when the xmcultured 
of the heath and the forest harmonises with the 
of snperstition ; and when there is not, aa Sxk^aX«t 
a flooied principle of lesson and know\edg|^ \a ^^iraikffD. 
pmetptkms in their origin^ and deiftioy ^^ w«m\Bi% 
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reality of their subsequent lecoUection, ImpzeBsions of this 
natuie will be luoie frequent, and will be as much inrested 
with the character of external existence, as the scenes to 
which they are attached by the connecting power of the 
mind. They will always be found with their own appropriate 
character of time, and place, and circumstance. The gluMtof 
the warrior will be seen on the eve of battle by hm who 
keeps his lonely watch near the blaze of the nightly fire, and i 
the spirit of the huntress maid will appear to her lover when 
he pauses on the sunny heath, or rests in the moonlit cave. 



CHAPTER XXXIV. 

THE CHURCHYARD. 

THE next morning Mr. Forester determined on following 
the mountain-road on the other side of the ding^e^ i 
which Peter Gray had spoken : but wishing fet to 
make some iuquiries of the Reverend Mr. Portpipe, they 
Avalked to his vicarage, which was in a village at some distaDcei 
Just as they reached it, the reverend gentleman emerged in 
liaste, and seeing Mr. Forester and his friends, said he wai 
veiy sorry that lie could not attend to them just then, as he 
had a great press of business to dispose of; namely, t 
christening, a marriage, and a fuueml ; but ho would Imock 
them off as fast an he could, after which he should be perfecd^ 
at their service, hoped they would wait in the vicarage till hi 
return, and observed ho had good ale and a few bottles d 
London Particular. He then left them to dispatch his afUv 
in the church. 

They preferred waiting in the churchyard. " A christ** 
ing, a marriage, and a funeral !" said Mr.' Forester. "With 
what indifference he runs through the whole drama of hnntf 
life, rais(;8 the curtain on its commencement, superintdA 
the most iii)])ortant and eventful action of its progress, tt 
<lrops the curtain on its close !" 

Air. Fax. — C'Ustom has rendered them all alike indilftif 
to him. In every human pursuit and profession the rooti 
of ordinary \>u&m^^ leuders the mind indifferent to all 
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bjects of which that routine is compoeed. The 
^ at grave-making f the undertaker walks with 
e before the cofhn, because a solemn iauce is part 
; but hir( heart is as light as if there were no 
»i lieels : he is (|iuetly conning over the items of 
tiiiikiiig of tlie party in which he is to pass his 
id tlie reverend gentleman who concludes the 
consigns to its last receptacle the shell of cx- 
ntelligcncey has his thoughts on the wing to the 
field or the jovial board of the Squire. 
*er. — Your observation is just. It is this harden- 
' custom that gives steadiness to the hand of the 
inoss to the voice of the criminal judge, coolness 
ir *' in the imminent deadly breach," solf-posses- 
ailor in the rage of the equinoctial storm. It is 
influence that the lawyer deals out writs and 
} carelessly as ho deals out cards at his evening 
the gaoler turns the key with the same stem 
n\ unfortunate innocence as on hardened villany ^ 
al senator votes away by piecemeal the Uberties 
try ; and tliat the statesman sketches over the 
Ties of deliberate schemes for the extinction of 
lorn, the enchaining of human reason, and the 
lan life. 

—Contemplate any of these men only in the 
^ir routine, and you will think them utterly desti- 
iman sympathy. Make them change plaoos with 
md you will see symptoms of naturai feelings. 
lot kill the better feelings of human nature : it 
them asleep. 

ter. — You must acknowledge, then, at least, that 
\ very sound. 

. — In most cases certainly as sound as that of 
or of the seven sleepers of Ephesus. But these 
, last, and, therefore, according to Aristotle, they 
^he capacity of waking. 

$Ur. — You must allow me to wait for a similar 
I admit such a capacity in respect to the feelings 
he characters we have mentioned. Yet I am no 
iman virtue. 

—You liave no reason to be, with so much evidence 
eves of the excellence of the past g^ncitAAOii) ^iiA 
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I do not suppose the pieBent is much wone than its predeees- 
flors. Bead the epitaphs around you, and see what models 
and mirrors of all the social virtues have left the examples of 
their shining light to guide the steps of their posterity. 

Mr, Forester, — I ohsenre the usual profusion of dutUhl sods, 
affectionate hushands, fJEdthful ftiends, kind neighhours, and 
honest men. These are the luxuriant harvest of every ehuich- 
yaid. But is it not strange that even the fertility of fiction 
ahould he so circumscrihed in the variety of monumental 
panegyric? Yet a few words comprehend the summary of 
all Uie moral duties of ordinary life. Their degrees and 
diversities are like the shades of colour, that shun for the 
most part the power of language : at all events, the nice dis- 
tinctions and comhinations that give individuality to historical 
character, scarcely come within the limits of sepnlchral in- 
scription, which merely serves to testify the regret of the sur- 
vivors for one whose society was dear, and whose &ults are 
forgotten. For there is a feeling in the human mind, that, in 
looking hack on former scenes of intercourse with those who 
are passed for ever heyond the limits of injury and resentment, 
gradually destroys sJl the hittemess and heightens all the 
pleasures of the rememhrance ; as, when we revert in fency 
to the days of our childhood, we scarcely find a vestige iH 
their tears, pains, and disappointments, and perceive only 
their fields, their flowers, and their sunshine, and the smilcB 
of our little associates. 

Mr. Fax. — The history of common life seems as circom- 
scrihed as its moral attrihutes: for the most extensive in- 
formation I can collect from these gravestones is, that the 
parties married, lived in trouhle, and died of a conflict hetneen 
a disease and a physician. I ohserve a last request, which I 
suppose was very speedily complied with — that of a tender 
hushand to his loving wife not to weep for him long. If it 
be as you say, that the faults of the dead are soon foigofltaD, 
yet the memory of their virtues is not much longer lived ; 
and I have often thought that these words of Babdbua wooM 
iumish an appropriate inscription for ninety-nine grav^-stonec 
out of every hundred : — Sa m^maire taifka ateoqfte h 9min 
dothis qui carillonareni d, son enierremeni. 
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CHAPTER XXXV. 

THB RUSTIC WRDDINO. 

THE bride and bridegroom, with balf a doaen of their 
friends, now entered the churchyaid. The bride, a 
strong healthy-looking coontry giil, was ftlitigiwg to 
the ann of her lover, not with the light and scarcely percepti- 
Ue touch with which Miss Simper complies with the request 
of Mr. Giggle, '' that she will do him the honour to take lus 
arm," but with a cordial and unsophisticated pressure that 
would have made such an arm as Mr. Giggle's black and blue. 
The bridegroom, with a pair of chubby cheeks, which in colour 
precisely rivalled his new scarlet waistcoat, and his mouth 
expanded into a broad grin that exhibited the total range of 
his teeth, advanced in a sort of step that was half a walk and 
half m dance, as if the preconceived notion of the requisite 
solemnity of demeanour were struggling with the natural im- 
pulses of the overflowing joy of his heart 

Mr. Fax looked with great commiseration on this bridal 
pair, and determined to ascertain if they had a clear notion of 
the evils that awaited them in consequence of the rash step 
they were about to take. He therefore accosted them with an 
observation that the Reverend Mr. Portpipe was not at leisure, 
but would be in a few minutes. *' In the meantime," said 
he, '' I stand here as the representative of general reason, to 
ask if you have duly weighed the consequences of your 
present proceeding." 

The Bridegrnom, — General Reason ! I he's no soger man, 
and bea'n't countable to no General whatsomecomedevor. 
We bea'n't under martial law, be wet Voine times indeed if 
General Reason be to interpose between a poor man and Ids 
sweetheart. 

Mr, Fax, — ^That is precisely the case which calls mf)st 
kmdly for such an interposition. 

The Brideyroom, — If General Reason waits till I or Zukey 
ealls loudly vor^n, he'll wait long enough, ^yoa'n't he, Zukey t 

The Bride, — Ees, zure, Robin. 

Mr. Fax. — General reason, my friend, I assure you, has 
iwtl*??tg to do with martial law, nor with any other mode of 
ttbitaiy power, but with authority thai baa tcuAi Iot \X» 

n— "i 
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fowutuii), lHUiovoIouct> for iU end, and the whole unirene ht 
itH Aithoro of aotiou. 

7^ M>(/(N[mx>m.- -{ScmiMng his head,) There be a moit 
o* nnno NvonLs bat 1 suppoeo you means to zay bm how thb 
i)«lMtml luMViHni K^ a Methoiiy preacher; but I be's troe 
t^iurihy 'ducks* church, and ati> bo Zukey : bea*n*t you, Zukey ? 

Tkf Ihi^k. -Yj^^ ruws Robin. 

TV /iWf<^x)i>w. --Ami we has nothing to do vri' C;eneial 
H«vuHU\ innthor on u:<^ lias wc, Zukey 1 

The R»t</<\- Ni\ /un\ Kobin. 

\h\ h\u\- 'Well, wy friend, bo that as it luay, you are 
g\«iiu: t\> Ih^ u\arritHl t 

Ikf Ktiiif%fi\\wi. — Why, I thinks ro, zur, wi' GenenJ 
K*M^^ou*» Wvc. lW*u*t wi\ Zukoyt 

7V AHrfV, K<v^ «uns Kobin. 

Mt\ A*4W\ And aw you fully awai«, my honest fiie&d, 
what \«ami\^c i^ \ 

Tki ih'^it\h\k m," Vor 2iirtiu 1 W: Zukey and I ha' got 
it l\v hi>Hil init o* t* IWk o* C'ommon Prayer. Ha*n*t we, 
/wkcy f ( Tkts Umr Stkum tiid m4 ikinl' proper to anstc^.) It 

Ih^ oixlaimsl that «uih \>ar$<uis ashavVt the gift of (Suutn 

i/«f«y htfh «v;;, A «> s^iUcH afid rioieni jfinch ^m the amtj thai his 
^JN>^^ t'Hilif tM «i nw*\) tM rabbit me ! that wur a twinger! 
I U havo tuN ix^vcu^\ howromccomodevcr. (And he imprinted 
41 «>7;v <w/>A«j/*i\j/ it.'v^ i»« the lifis of his htfishing bride that 

Mr, A'«w," l\> YOU know, that in all likelihood, in the 
iHUvuH^ ot Mv vtvars, you will have as many children! 

Thr tiMfijn\^n. — Tho nioT\' the merrier, zur. Bea'n't it, 
/ukoy f ^Sw.>4fH uvs liiiitf ogoi fi.) 

ihs Fi\:. I hojv it may pivvo 8i», my friend ; but I fear 
you will tnul the uu^ro the siuider. What are your occupations t 

The />'Wr<;'*.»f7.k- Auai\, xurt 

\fu F' \ What do you do to get your living ? 

Thi /'v./fFaH>w<, Works vor Varmer Rrawnstout : loire 
and ^.\a|^N. ihn^:Jies and gix>s to market wi' eom and ctttle, 
tun^s to plv>ugh-tail when h.^p chances*, cleans and feeds hoiseB, 
htnlgi^^ and ditches, fells timlx^r, gathers in i" orchard, hieiw 
alo, and drinks it, and gets vourteen shiirn*s a week vor my 
trouHe. And Zukey here ha' laid up a mint o* money : die 
wur dairy*maid at Vanner Choesecuid's, and ba* gotten toot 
pounda wTent^on s^b\lViv*s and ninepenoe, in t* oW chesi vT 
t hnx» vial locks awd t\ \xv^ock. >\tj:\J\ -jtj^., Tjok^^Y ^ 
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The Bride, — ^£e«, zare, Kobin. 

Mr. Fax, — It does not appear to me, my worthy friend, that 
your fourteen shillings a week, even with Mistress Susan's 
oonsolidated fund of four pounds seventeen shillings and 
ninepenoe, will be altogether adequate to the maintenance of 
such a fEunily as you seem likely to have. 

The Bridegroom, — Why, rur, in t' virst pleace I doan*t 

know what be Zukey's intentions in that respect Od rabbit 

it, Zukey ! doa'n't pinch to and in t' next pleace, wi' all 

due submission to you and General Reason the Methody 
preacher, I takes it to be our look-out, and none o' nobody's 
else. 

Mr. Fax, — But it is somebody's else, for this reason ; that 
if you cannot maintain your own children, the parisli must 
do it for you. 

The Bridegroom, — Vor zartin — in a zort o* way ; and bod 
enough at best. But I wants no more to do wi' t' parish 
than parish wi' mc. 

Mr, Fax, — I dare say you do not, at present. But my 
good friend, when the cares of a family cume upon you, your 
in<lep(*ndence of spirit will give way to necessity ; and if, by 
any accident, you are thrown out of work, as in the present 
times many honest fellows are, what will you do then ? 

The Bridegroom, — Do the best I can, measter, az I always 
<ioes, and nobody can't do no better. 

Mr, Fax, — Do you 8uppo8<% then, you are doing the best 
yon can now, in marrying, witli such a doubtful pn)8]>ect he- 
fore y<m t How will you bring up your children 1 

The Bridegroom, — Why, in the year o* the Lord, to bo zure. 

.Wr, Fax,--A){ course : but how will you bring them up to 
get their living I 

The Bridegroom, — ^That's as thereafter may happen. They 
woa'n't starve, I'se warnint 'em, if they teakes after their 
▼eyther. But I zees now who General Reason be. lie 1>e 
one o' your sinecure vundholder peaper-money taxing men, as 

't satisfied wi* takin* t' bread out o' t' poor man's mouth, and 
his chilem to army and navy, and vactories, and such- 
like, but wants to take away his wife into t' bargain. 

Mr, J'bx, — ^Therc, my honest friend, you have fallen into 
« mdical mistake, which I shall try to elucidate for your 
It is owing to poor people having more childran 
they can maintain, that those children are obligdd to ^ V^ 
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the anny and navj, and conaequentlj tbat statesmen and 
conqueroTB find so many ready instruments for the oppies- 
sion and destniction of Uie human species : it follows^ theie- 
fore, that if people would not many till they could he 
certain of maintaining all their children oomfortably at 
home 

The Bridegroom, — Lord love you, that he all mighty Yoine 
rigmarol ; hut the short and the long he this : I can't lire 
without Zukey, nor Zukey without I, can you, Zukey t 

The Bride. — No zure, Rohin. 

The Bridegroom. — Now there he a plain downright honest* 
hearted old English girl ; none o' your quality madams^ as 
zays one thing and means another; and 20 you may tell 
General Eeason he may teake away chair and teahle, salt- 
hex and trencher, hed and hedding, pig and pig-stye, hat 
neither he nor all his peaper-men together shall take away 
his own Zukey vrom Eobin Euddyfeace ; if they shall Fm 
doom'd. 

** What profane wretch," said the Reverend Mr. Poitpipe, 
emerging from the church, " what profane wretch is swearing 
in the very gate of the temple 1" and seeing by the bride- 
groom's confusion that he was the culprit, he reprimanded 
him severely, and declared he would not marry him that day. 
The very thought of such a disappointment was too much 
for poor Robin to bear, and, after one or two ineffectual 
efforts to speak, he distorted his face into a moet rueful 
expression, and struck up such a roar of crying as complete 
electrified the Rev. Mr. Portpipe, whose wrath, neverthelen^ 
was not to be mollified by Robin's grief and contrition, hot 
yielded at length to the intercessions of Mr. ForesteL 
Robin's face cleared up in an instant, and the natural broad 
grin of his ruddy countenance shone forth through his teais 
like the sun through a shower. '* You are such an honest 
and warm-hearted fellow," said Mr. Forester, putting a bank- 
note into Robin's hand, " that you must not refuse me tiie 
pleasure of making this little addition to Mistress Susui's 
consolidated fund." — " Od rabbit me !" said the bridegrooOy 
o^'crcome with joy and surprise, '' I doa'n't know who thfls 
beest, but thee bees'n't General Reason, thaf s Tor zartin.* 

The niBEtic paity then followed the Reverend Mr. Fott* 
pipe into tlie c\i\n^ ^S^ysl^^V^ssilVa tosched the ponh^ 
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looked loand over hie ehonlder to Mr. Fax, end eeid with m 
Yeiy arch look, ''My dutiful eanrice to General Beeeon.** 
And looking round a eecond time before he entered the door^. 
added : " and Zukey's too." 



CHAPTER XXXVI. 

THE VICARAGK. 

WHEN the Kev. Mr. Portpipe had despatched hie 
" prese of bueiness," he eet before his gueete in the 
old oak parlour of the vicarage a cold turkey and 
haniy a capacioue jug of " incomparable ale," and a bottle of 
hia London Particular; all which, on trial, were approved 
to be excellent, and a second bottle of the latter was very 
roon required, and produced with great alacrity. The 
eeverend gentleman expreesed much anxiety in relation to 
the myeterious circumatance of the disappearance of Anthelia, 
on whom he pronounced a very warm eulogium, saying she 
was the flower of the mountains, the type of idea] b^uty, 
the daughter of music, the rosebud of sweetness, and the 
baiidmaid of charity. He professed himself unable to throw 
tba least hght on the transaction, but supposed she had been 
gfuited away for some nefiurious purpose. He said that the 
m^iOTtttAJti road had been explored without success in all its 
auailications, not only by Mr. Hippy and the visitors and 
domesucs of Melincourt, but by all the peasants and moun- 
taineen of the vicinity — that it led through a most desolate 
and inhospitable tract of country, and he would advise them, 
if Ihey penisted in their intention of following it themselves, 
lo partake of his poor hospitality till morning, and set for- 
ward with the lirst dawn of daylight. Mr. Fax seconded this 
ptoposal, and Mr. Forester complied. 

Tbay spent the evening in the old oak parlour, and con- 
wand on various subjects, during which a knotty point 
oppottng itself to the solution of an historical question, Mr. 
rawter expressed a wish to be allowed access to the 
mtevend gentleman's library. The reverend ^wUs^s&ask 
\fmwmwmmA awhilo with gnei gmvity and deii\wxaXioii \ ^t^^o^ 
d0wfy Mmag from hu huge arm-ehairy he walkei^ tAtoiHa^^^ 
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Tuom to the farther comer, where throwing open the door 
of tt little closet, he said with extreme compkoency, ^^ There 
ia my lihmry : Homer, Viigil, and Horace, for old aoqnaini- 
anco sake, and tho credit of my cloth : TiUotson, Atterhmy, 
and Jert^my Taylor, for matorials of exhortation and ingre- 
dients of sound diHTtrino : and for my own private amuse- 
ment in an i>ccasional half>hour between my dinner and my 
na}i, a translation of Kabelais and the Tale of a Tub. 
Hit, Ita. — A wt'll-cho^n collection. 
The i*iT, Mr. Po^i^npe. — Muihtm in parvo. But there is 
8umothing that may amuse you : a little drawer of mineral 
8|H)ciiuens that havo been picked up in this vicinity, and a 
f\u»il w two. Among the latter is a curious bone that was 
Uniud iu a hill ju^^t by, invested with stalactite. 

Mr, FiMTT:^!^, — The bone of a human thumb, unqneetion- 
ttblv* 

Tkf Jiitv. Mr, P< lipip^, — Very pnibably, 
Mt\ li^ifitcr, — ^Vinch. by its comparative proportion, miii?t 
have beloii^ixl to jui individutU about eleven feet six or seven 
iuche» iu height : theii'» an* no such men now. 

Mr. Fax.- KAivpt^ iH^rhaps, lunoug the Patagonians, whose 
ovijittuuv is» however, di$puti\i. 

Mr, t\^ac^^r. — It is disputeii on no tenable ground, but 
thai of the uan\>w aiul b)gi»toil \'anity of civilized men, who, 
|HUU iu the unhealthy limits of towns and cities, where thev 
dwindle tV\>m g\'neratiou to generation in a fearful rapidity of 
declenivi\>u towiuds the abv^ of the infinitely little, in which 
tliey will tiudUy vani^i frv>m the system of nature, will m* 
aduil that lhen> ever were, or are, or can be better, stronger, 
and healthier men than themselves. The Patagonians are t 
vagmnt nation, without hou;<e or home, and are, therefore, 
only iHvasionallv s?t»en on the eo;ist : but because some 
▼o\«gei^ hav> not i^een tliem, 1 know not why we shoolii 
imiH'ach the evidtnot* of thivjo who have. The testimony i>f 
a man of honour, like Mr. ilyron, would alone have been 
sufticient : but all his «^thc\'Ts and men gave the same accoimt. 
And thejr\> ai\> other testimonies : that« for instance of II. d>' 
(tujot, who bn^ught frv>m the coast of Patagi^nia a skelctim 
of one of tht^i* great men, whieh mf^a^ireil Ivtwoen twelve 
and lluit<-e!i feet. This skeleton he w^s bringing to Europe, 
but hapi^euing lo Ve C3iu\;\\\ m ^ ^x^\ ^tonn,. and having en I 
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of opinion that the storm was caused by the bones of this 
Ptgan which they had on board ; and having persuaded the 
crew that this was the case, the captain was obliged to throw 
the skeleton overboard. The Bishop died soon after, and 
was thrown overboard in his turn. I could have wished that 
ho had been thrown overboard sooner, and then the bones of 
the Patagonian would have arrived in Europe.* 

The Rev. Mr, Portpipe, — Your wish is orthodox, inasmuch 
as the Bishop was himself a Pagan, and moreover an In- 
quisitor. And your doctrine of large men is also orthodox, 
for the sons of Anak and the family of Goliah did once exint, 
though now their race is extincL 

Mr, Forester. — The multiplication of diseases, the diminu- 
tion of strength, and the contraction of the term of existence, 
keep pace with the diminution of the stature of men. The 
mortality of a manufacturing town, compared with that of a 
mountain-village, is more than throe to one, which clearly 
shows the evil eifccts of the departure from natural life, and 
of the coacervation of multitudes within the narrow precincts 
of cities, where the breath of so many animals, and the exha- 
lations from the dead, the dying, and corrupted tldngs of all 
kinds, make the air little better than a slow poison, and so 
olfensive as to be perceptible to the sense of those who are 
not accustomed to it ; for the wandering Arabs will smell a 
town at the distance of several leagues. And in this country 
the cottagers who are driven by the avarice of landlords and 
great tenants to seek a subsistence in towns, are very soon 
destroyed by the change.t And this hiving of human beings 
It not the only evil efiect of commerce, which tends also to 
k<>ep up a constant circulation of the elements of destruction, 
and to make the vices and diseases (if one country the vices 
and diseases of aW.X Thus, with every extension of our 
intercourse with distant lands, we bring home some new seed 
of <leath ; and how many we leave nn vestige^) of our visita- 
tiuD, let the South Sea Inlanders testify, ('onsider, too, the 
frightful consequences of the consumption of spirituous liquors: 
a practice so destructive, that if all the devils were again to 
be assembled in Pandemonium to contrive the ruin of the 
human species, nothing so mischievous could be devised by 

* AacMot Mataphyncfl, vol. iii. p. \^. \ Wa^., >\%. 
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them;* but which it is considered politic to enooonigt^ 
according to our method of raising money on the riees of i» 
people. t When these and many other causes of destructioii 
are considered, it would be wonderful indeed, if every nev 
generation were not, as all experience proves that it ii^ 
smaller, weaker, more diseased, and more miserable than the 
preceding. 

Mr, Fax, — Do you find, in the progress of science and the 
rapid diffusion of intellectual light, no counterpoise to tUi 
mass of physical calamity, even admitting it to exist in the 
extent you suppose. 

Mr, Forester, — Without such a counterpoise the condition 
of human nature would be desperate indeed. The intellecttuJ, 
as I have often observed to you, are nourished at the expense 
of the animal faculties. 

M7', Fax, — You cannot, then, conceive the existence of 
Tnens sana in corpore sano ? 

Mr. Forester, — Scarcely in the present state of human de- 
generacy : at best in a very limited sense. 

Mr. Fax. — Nevertheless you do, nay, you must acknow- 
ledge that the intellectual, which is the better part of human 
nature, is in a progress of rapid improvement, continuallj 
enlarging its views and multiplying its acquisitions. 

Mr, Foi'tster. — The collective stock of knowledge which \a 
the couimou property of scientific men necessarily increases, 
and will increase from the circumstance of admitting the 
co-operation of numbers : but collective knowledge is «s 
distinct from individual mental power as it is confessedly un- 
connected with wisdom and moral virtue, and independent of 
political liberty. A man of modem times, with machines of 
complicated powers, will lift a heavier mass than that which 
Hector hurled from his unassisted arm against the Grecian 
gates ; but take away his mechanism, and what comparison 
is thciu betAveen him and Hector 1 In the same way s 
modem man of science knows more than Pythagoras knsw : 
but consider them with relation only to mental power^ and 
what comparison remains between them 9 No more than 
between a modem poet and Homer — a comparison whidi tha 
most strenuous partisan of modem improvement will scaiealf 
venture to institute. 



I 
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Mr. Ika, — I will venture to oppose Shakespeare to him 
iieveiihelen. 

Mr, Fortder. — ^That is, however, going back two centuriefl^ 
to a state of society very peculiar, and very fertile in genius, 
bhakespcaie is the great phenomenon of the modem world, 
but his men and women are beings like ourselves ; whereaa 
ihoas of Homer are of a nobler and mightier race ; and his 
poetry is worthy of his characters :* it is the language of the 
gods. 

Mr. Forester rose, and approached the little closet, with 
the avowed intention of taking down Homer. *' Take cars 
bow you touch him," said the lieverend Mr. Portpipe : *' he 
is in a very dusty condition, for he has not been disturbed 
these thirty yeafs." 



CHAPTER XXXVII. 

THK MOUMTA1K& 

TH£Y followed the mountain- road till they arrived at the 
spot where it divided into several branches, one of 
which they selected on some principle of preference, 
which we are not sagacious enough to penetrate. They now 
piooaeded by a gradual ascent of several mUes along a rugged 
paassge of the hills, where the now flowerless heaUi was the 
only vestige of vegetation ; and the sound of the little streams 
that everywhere gleamed beside their way, the only mani- 
festation of the life and motion of nature. 

** It is a subject worthy of consideration," said Mr. Fax, 
^ how far scenes like these are connected with the genius of 
libflity : how far the dweller of the mountains, who is cer- 
tainly surrounded by more sublime excitements, has mors 
loftiness of thought, and more freedom of spirit^ than tha 
oritivator of the plains V 

Mr. Fmndtr, — ^A modem poet has observed, that tha 
Toicaa of the sea and the mountains, are the two voices of 
Itbarty : tha words mountain-liberty have, indeed, become so 
inthnataly associated, that I never yet found any one who 
wnoL thoogbt of qnestioning their necessary and natural ood- 

iiffetioti. 
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Mr, Fax, — And yet I question it mnch ; and in the present 
4Btate of human society I hold the universal inculcation of such 
a sentiment, in poetry and romance, to be not only a most 
gross delusion, but an error replete with the most pernicious 
practical consequences. For I have often seen a young man 
of high and aspiring genius, full of noble enthusiasm for the 
diffusion of truth and the general happiness of mankind, with- 
drawn from all intercourse with polished and inteUectoal 
society, by the distempered idea, that he would nowhere lind 
fit aliment for his high cogitations, but among heaths, and 
rocks, and torrents. 

J/r. Forester, — In a state of society so corrupted as that in 
which we live, the best instructors and companions are ancient 
books ; and these are best studied in those congenial soli- 
tudes, where the energies of nature are most pure and uncon- 
trolled, and the aspect of external things recalls in some 
measure the departed glory of the world. 

Mr. Fax. — Holding, as I do, that no branch of knowledge 
is valuable, but such as in its ultimate results has a plain and 
practical tendency to the gencjral diffusion of moral and 
political tnith, you must allow me to doubt the efficacy wf 
solitar}'^ intercourse with stocks and stones, however rugged 
and fantastic in their fihapes, towards the ])roduction of thia 
•effect. 

M7\ Forester. — It is matter of historical testimony that 
occasional retirement into the recesses of nature has produced 
the most salutary elfects of the very kind you require, in the 
instance of some of the most illustrious minds th^ have 
adorned the name of man. 

Mr. Fax. — That the health and piunty of the country, il* 
verdure and it« sunshine, have the most beneficial influence 
on the mentil and corporeal faculties, I am very f&t fhwi 
being inclined to deny : but this is a different considentioB 
from that of the connection between the scenery of iha 
mountains and the genius of liberty. Look into the recoil 
of the world. What have the mountains done for freedoB 
and mankind ? When have the mountains, to speak in thi 
cant of the new school of poetry, " sent forth a voice rf 
power " to awe the oppressors of the world t MountainaeB 
are for the most part a stupid and ignorant race : and whfl* 
there are stupidity and ignorance, there will be sapentitMif j 
and where tldetet i^ %Tvpew\.\\.\c«i^ there will be slavery. 
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V*. Foretter. — ^To a certain extent I cannot but agree \nth 
The names of Hampden and Milton are associated with 
level plains and flat pastures of Buckinghamshire ; but I 
lot now remember what names of true greatness and uu- 
en devotion to general liberty, are associated with these 
hy rocks and cloud-capped mountains of Cumberland, 
have seen a little horde of poets, who brought hither from 
rales of the south, the harps which they had consecrated 
ruth and Liberty, to acquire new eneigy in the mountain- 
ia : and now those harps are attuned to the praise of 
lious power, to the strains of courtly sycophancy, and to 
lymns of exploded superstition. But let not the innocent 
Qtains bear the burden of their transgressions, 
r. J^'va. — All I mean to say is, that there is nothing in 
nature of mountain-scenery either to make men firee, or 
)ep them so. The only source of freedom is intellectoal 
• The ignorant are always slaves, though they dwell 
ig the Andes. The wise are always free, though they 
?atc a savannah. Who is so stupid and so servile as a 
a, whom you find, like a piece of living furniture, the 
in latch of every great man's doort 
r. ForesUr. — Let us look back to former days, to the 
itains of the North : 

WUd the RuDic faith. 
And wild the realms where Scandinaviati chie& 
And 8calda arose, and hence the Scald's strong verse 
Partook the savage wildness. And methinks. 
Amid such scenes as these the poet's soul 
Mi^t bttt attain full growth. 

faz. — As to the " Scald's strong verse," I must say 1 
sever seen any specimens of it that I did not think 
t^bK It is little more than a rhapsody of rejoicing in 
> a ringing of changes on the biting sword and the 
7^f blwxi and the feast of the raven and the vulture, 
pome flattery of the chieftain, of whom the said »Scald 
, object fibve, vassal, parasite, and laurcat, interspersed 
,iitiii"'i' hints that be ought to bo well paid for hi» 

^i^^iiUfr. — There ia soioe justice in your obeervationH : 
Ja00« I must stiU contend that those who seek the 
;x0 in a proper frame of feeling, will find in them 
f£ ^Jieigy and liberty, harmonizing mo«t v^\\:^ y^ 
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tA nmMwntP Vt ertrr TizietT of ofiymuon and impoito^ 
fhat viadx t2:i« diaiu of power loimd the faelwim apizifc of 



CHAPTEK XXXVIII. 

THK FRACAS. 

AFTER a long ramble among heath and roek, and ofv 
moM and moor, they began to fear the pirohabflitjtf 
being benighted among thoee desolate wildi^ wbm 
fortunately they found that their track croaaed one of tk 
principal roarhi, which they followed for a short time^ ml 
enterr^l a small town, where they stopped for the night at tt 
inn. They were shown upstairs into an apartment sep a r rfa l 
frrmi another only by a movable partition, which allovBil 
the two rooms to be occasionally laid into one. They war 
just sitting down to dinner when they heard the voices of 
some newly-arrived company in the adjoining apartment, •»! 
diHtingui^licd the tones of a female voice indicative of alann 
and aiixioty, and the masculine accents of one who seemed to 
Ixt alternately comforting the afflicted fiur one, and sweann:; 
at the obsequious waiter, with reiterated orderBy as it tp- 
peanul, for another chaise immediately. Mr. Fax was dm 
l<)n<; in divining that the new-comers were two mnawmylofos 
in nionKMitary apprehension of being overtaken; and tldsoao- 
jtrtun* was coutirmed, w^hen, after a furious rattle of wMt 
in tho yard, the door of the next apartment was bant cps* 
and a violc^nt scream from the lady was followed by a ffd 
Bhout of—** So, ho, miss, here you are. Gretna^ ekt Yflir 
Jonrtiey*s niarn'd for this time ; and if you get off agaii^*7 
you have my consent — that's all." Low soft tones cf MffB* 
r^.tton ensuinU but in undistinguishable words, and c oiili— "^ 
to \w n>]>oato^l in the intervals of the following hanagB' 
*^\a^\<} iudeoil ! don't toll nie« Aivn\ yoa my i lii%t** * 
Aus>irx>r me t.hat. And haven't I a right oirer jcm tOl jv 
aiv ixcvn\y-oti^\ Xowxaacs; tsaxt? then; hnt noimnpsftti 
iv<idy : \\\y ift<>\^X % xw^ <s«\ktjaL ^\&fe. ^^&an«i!t Isf 
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ivet — Sixty, you minx! no such thing. Rolling in 
: member for Threevotes : two places, three penaionB, 

dnecore : famous borough interest to make all your 
9n generals and archbishops. And here a miserable 
>nd with only five hundred a year in landed property. 
ti I love indeed !— own age — congenial minds — pshaw ! 
farce. Money — ^money — money — that* s the matter : 
^ is the first thing — money is the second thing — money 
third thing — money is the only thing — money is every- 
and all things.'' — ** Vagabond, sir/' said a thud voice : 
I a gentleman, and have money sufficient to TnAintRin 
Laughter in comfort" — ** Comfort 1" said the gruff voice 
; ** comfort with five hundred a year, ha ! ha ! ha 1 eh ! 
mus f ' — " Hooh ! hooh hooh 1 very droll indeed," said 
th voice, in a sound that seemed a mixture of a cough 
, laugh. — "Very well, sir," said the third voice; "1 
not part with my treasure quietly, I assure you." — 
allionl flat rebellion against parental authority," ex- 
id the second. " But I'm too much for you, youngster. 
B are all my varlets and rascals T 
iolent trampling of feet^ and various sounds of tumult 
1, as if the old gentleman and his party were tearing 
vers asunder by main force ; and at length an agonizing 
I from the young lady seemed to announce that their 
le was accomplished. Mr. Forester started up with a 
)f doing all in his power to assist the injure«1 daiusel ; 
ir Gran Haut-ton, who, as the reader has seen, had very 

feelings of natural justice, and a most chivalrous 
itby with females in distress, rushed with a desperate 
le against the partition, and hurled a great portion of it, 
ft violent crash, into the adjoining apartment This 
ected event had the effect of fixing the whole group 
I for a few moments in motionless surprise in their re- 
fs places. 

\ hi and portly father, who was no other than our old 
ntance Sir Gregory Greenmould, and the old valetu- 
in he had chosen for his daughter. Sir Bonus Mac 
were directing the efforts of their myrmidons to separate 
mthfnl pair. The young lady was clinging to her lover 
be tenacity of the tendnLs of a vine : U^ ^o>xn% ^^oSW 

B^t snn was ai iiberty, and he iraa V«&y^s% >^ 
uUmI bay with the poker, which he hid i«]ndL ^sa^doi^ 
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first imiptiou of the foe, and which had left vestiges of iti 
impression, to speak in ancient phraBeologyy in various gme 
wounds and bloo<ly coxcombs. 

As Sir Gran was not habituated to allow any very long 
process of syllogistic reasoning to interfere between his eon- 
ception and execution of the dictates of natural justice, he 
commenced operations by throwing the assailants one by one 
downstairs, who, as fast as they could rise from the gnnnid, 
ran or limped away into sundry holes and coveits. Sir 
Bonus Mac Scrip retreated through the breach, and oonceiled 
himself under the dining-tablc in Mr. Forester's aputmeiii 
Mr. Forester succeeded in preventing Sir Gregory fkom being 
thrown after his myrmidons : but Sir Oran kqpt tke ftt 
Baronet a close prisoner in the comer of the room, while the 
lovers slipped away into the inn-yard, where the chaise thej 
had order^ was in readiness ; and the cracking of whips, tin 
trampling of horses, and the rattling of wheels announced the 
final discomfiture of the schemes of Sir Gregory GreenmooM, 
and the hopes f>f Sir Bonus Mac Scrip. 



CHAPTER XXXIX. 

MAINCHANCE VILLA. 

THK next 4 lay they resumed their perquisitions, fitiU 
witliout any chie to guide them in their search. Ther j 
had hitherto had the advantage of those halcyon dajs» i 
which often make the middle of winter a season of serenitj 
and sunshine; but, on this day, towards the evening, the 
sky grew black with clouds, the snow fell rapidly in nutff 
flakcij, and the mountains and valleys were covered with one 
uniform veil of whiteness. .^Vll vestiges of roads and pathi 
were oblitcmted. They were winding round the side of t 
mountain, and their situation began to wear a very unpro- 
mising asjTcct, wlien, on a sudden turn of the road, the treei 
and chimneys of a villa burst upon their view in the vdkj 
below. To l\\\* \Ai^Y ^^^^ their way, and on ringing at the 
gato-beU, and m^^w^ \Xvq> t^<^\«vV^ \stf^{fiff^s8^ they found it t» 
be MaincWucci \'\\\^, ^\^^ ^^^^ T«i\\^saR» ^^^ ^^Nist ^v^^ 
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PipeTBtamp, EBquire, whom we introduced to our letAen 
in the twenty-eighth chapter. They sent in their names^ 
and received a polite invitation to walk in. They were 
shown into a parlour, where they found their old acquaint- 
ance Mr. Derrydown tete-k-tSte at the piano with Miss 
Celandina, with whom he was singing a duet. Miss Celan- 
dina said, " her papa was just then engaged, but would soon 
ImTB the pleasure of waiting on them: in the meantime 
Mr. Derrydown would do the honours of the house." Miss 
Cdandina left the room ; and they learned in conversation 
with Mr. Derrydown, that the latter, finding his case hope- 
leM with Anthelia, had discovered some good reasons in an 
«ld ballad for placing his aifoctions where they would be 
welcome ; he had therefore thrown himself at the feet of 
Celandina Paperstamp ; the young lady's father, having 
inqoired into Mr. Derrydown's fortune, had concluded, from 
tte answer he received, that it would be a veiy good mateh 
tar bis daughter ; and the day was already definitely arranged 
on which Miss Celandina Paperstamp was to be metamor- 
piioeed into Mrs. Derrydown. 

Mr. Derrydown informed them, that they would not see 
Mr. Paperstamp till dinner, as he was closeted in close con- 
krence with Mr. Feathemest, Mr. Vamp, Mr. Killthedead, 
tad Mr. Anyside Antijack, a very important personage just 
ttiived from abroad on the occasion of a letter from Mr. 
Myitie of Cimmerian I/xlge, denouncing an approaching 
peiiod of public light, which had filled Messieurs Paper- 
ilmp, Feathemest, Vamp, Killthedead, and Antgack with 
fts deepest dismay : and they were now holding a consultar 
Hon on the best means to be adopted for totally and finally 
SKtmgnishing the light of the human understanding. *' I am 
•Bploiied from the council," proceeded Mr. Derrydown, " and 
il ii their intention to keep me altogether in the dark on the 
. Mlject ; but I shall wait very patiently for the operation of 
ftt second bottle, when the wit will bo out of the brain, and 
' ftt cat will be out of the bag." 

" Is thst picture a family piece T said Mr. Fax. 
I • I hsidly know," said Mr. Derrj-down, " whether there 
I; il SBjr nlationship between ^Ir. Paperstamp and the persona 
'0mm tefmsented ; but there is at least a xi^ry mVMSifiXA ^^x^- 
nsdion. Tbs old woman in the scarlet cloak \a VYie "^am^toxm^ 
m w ihtf Gootej-^Uie two children playing; a\. w»-««^ «^ 
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Maigeiy Daw and Tommy with his Banbmy cake ; — ^tbe little 
boy iind girl, the one with a broken pitcher, and the other 
with a broken head, aro little Jack and Jill : the boose, at 
the door of which the whole party is grouped, is the famous 
house that Jack built ; you see the clock through the window 
and the mouse running up it, as in that sublime strain of 
immortal genius, entitled Dickery Dock : and the boy in tho 
comer is little Jack Homer eating his Christmas pie. The 
latter is one of the most splendid examples on record of the 
admirable practical doctrine of ' taking care of number one,' 
and he is therefore in double favour -with Mr. Paperstamp, 
for his excellence as a pattern of moral and political wisdom, 
and for the beauty of the poetry in which his great achieTe- 
ment of extracting a plum from the Christmas pie is cele- 
brated. Mr. Paperstamp, Mr. Feathemest, Mr. Vamp, Mr. 
Killthedead, and Mr. Anyside Antijack are unanimoudy 
agreed that the Christmas pie in question is a type and 
symbol of the public purse , and as that is a pie in which 
every one of them lias a finger, they look with great envy and 
admiration on little Jack Horner, who extracted aplum from 
it, and who, I believe, haunts their dreams with his pie and 
his plum, saying, * Go, and do thou likewise !' " 

The secret council broke up, and ^Ir. Paperstamp entering 
with his four compeers, bade the new-comers welcome to 
^laincbance Villa, and introduced to them 'Mi. Anyside Anti- 
jack. !Mr. Paperstamp did not much like ^Ir. Forester's 
modes of thinking ; indeed ho disliked them the more, from 
their having once been his own , but a man of large landcil 
pn^j>erty was well worth a httle civility, as there was do 
knowing what turn affairs might take, what jxirty might 
come into jdace, and who might have the cutting up of the 
Christmas pie. 

They now adjourned to dinner, during wljich,* as u>uaL 
little was Si\iJ, and much was doue. When the wine \h'^ 
to circulate, ^Ir. Fcathernest held forth for some time in 
praise of him^^elf ; and by the assistance of a little smattering 
in ^Ir. Mystic's synthetical logic, prove<l himself to k * 
moilei of taste, genius, consistency, and public virtue. TL^ 
was too gCHxl an example to be thrown away; and ^Ir. Pape^ 
stamp followed it up with a very lofty encomium on his owi 
virtues and talents, declaring he did not believe so grtf* 
a genius, ot so waiiaXAft ^ TSi"!ai ^ himself, Peter PaypiJ 
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Papeistamp, Esquire, of Mainchance Villa, had appeared in 
the world since the days of Jack the Giantkiller, whose coat 
of darkness he hoped would become the costume of all the 
rising generation, whenever adequate provision should be 
made for the whole people to be taught and trained. 

Mr. Vamp, Mr. Killthedead, and Mr. Anyside Antijack 
were all very loud in their encomiums of the wine, which 
Mr. Paperstamp observed had been tasted for him by his 
fidend Mr. Feathemest, who was a great connoisseur in 
" Shenis sack." 

Mr. Derrydown was very intent on keeping the bottle in 
motion, in the hope of bringing the members of the critico- 
poetical council into that state of blind self-love, when the 
great vacuum of the head, in which brain was, like Mr. 
Harris's indefinite article, supplied by negation, would be 
inflated with oenogen gas, or, in other words, with the fumes 
of wine, the effect of which, according to psychological 
chemistry, is, after filling up every chink and crevice of the 
cranial void, to evolve through the labial valve, bringing with 
it all the secrets both of memory and anticipation, which had 
been carefully laid up in the said chinks and crevices. This 
state at length arrived ; and Mr. Derrydown, to quicken its 
operation, contrived to pick a quarrel with Mr. Vamp, who 
being naturally very testy and waspish, poured out upon him 
a torrent of invectives, to the infinite amusement of Mr. 
Derrydown, who, however, affecting to bo angry, said to 
him in a tragical tone, 

** Thus in dregs of folly sunk, 
^rt thou, miscreant, mad or drunk? 
Cups intemperate always teach 
Virulent abusive speech." * 

Tliis produced a general cry of " Chair ! chair !" Mr. Paper- 
stamp called Mr. Derrydown to order. The latter apologized 
with as much gravity as he could assume, and said, to make 
amends for his warmth, he would give them a toast, and 
pronounced accordingly : " Your scheme for extinguishing 
the light of the human understanding : may it meet the 
success it merits." 

Mr. Anyside Antijack, — Nothing can be in a more hopeful 

• Cottle's Edda, or, as the author calls it, Translation of the Edda, 
which ifl a misnomer. 
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tiain. We most set the alarmists at work, as in the days of 
the Antijacohin war : when, to be snre, we had one or two 
honest men among our opposers* — {Mr. FeathemeH and 
Mr. Fapersiamp smiled and bowed) — ^though they were for 
the most part ill-read in history, and ignorant of hnman 
natare.t 

Mr. Feathemest and Mr. Faperstan^, — ^How, eirt 

Mr. Anyside Antijack, — For the most part, observe me. 
Of course I do not include my quondam antagonists, and 
now very dear friends, Mr. Paperstamp and Mr. Feathemest, 
who have altered their minds, as the sublime Burke altered 
his mind,:]: from the most disinterested motives. 

Mr. Forester. — Yet there are some persons, and those not 
the lowest in the scale of moral philosophy, who have called 
the sublime Burke a pensioned apostate. 

Mr. Vamp. — Moral philosophy ! Every man who talks of 
moral philosophy is a thief and a rascal, and will never make 
any scruple of seducing his neighbour's wife, or stealing his 
neighbour's property. § 

Mr. Forester. — You can prove that assertion of course. 

Mr. Vamp. — ^Prove it ! The editor of the Legitimate 
Eeview required to prove an assertion ! 

Mr. Anyside Aniijack. — ^The church is in danger ! 

Mr. Forester. — I confess I do not see how the church is 
endaugered by a simple request to prove the asserted necessary 
connection between the profession of moral philosophy and 
the practice of robbery. 

Mr. Anyside Aniijack. — For your satisfaction, sir, and from 
my disposition to oblige you, as you are a gentleman of 
family and fortune, I will prove it. Every moral philosopher 
discards the creed and commandments : || the sixth commuvi- 
ment says, Thou slialt not 8t<jal ; therefore, every moral philo- 
sopher is a thief. 

Mr. FeatJumesty Mr. Killtkedcad, and Mr. Paperstamp,-- 
— Nothing can be more logical. The church is in danger! 
The church is in danger ! 

Mr. Vamp. — Keep up that. It is an infallible tocsin for 
rallying all the old women in the country about us wha 
everything else fails. 

* Quarterly Rmew, 15o. xxxL p. 237. ^ IW. 

4: Ibid., p. 252. \\\sA. |~' 
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Mr. Famp, Mr. Feathemest^ Mr. Paperstamp, Mr. KilUh&- 
itad^ and Mr. Anyside Aniijack. — The chuich is in danger 1 
the church is in diuiger ! 

Mr. Forester. — I am yery well awaie ihat the time has 
been when the Toice of reason coold he drowned hy clamoar, 
and by rallying round the banners of corruption and delusion 
a mass of .blind and bigoted prejudices, that had no real con- 
nection with the political question which it was the object 
to cry down : but I see with pleasure that those days aie 
gone. The people read and think : their eyes are opened ; 
they know that all their grievances arise from the pressure of 
taxation far beyond their means, from the fictitious circula- 
tion of paper-money, and from the corrupt and venal state of 
popular representation. These facts lie in a very small com- 
pass ; and till you can reason thom out of this knowledge, 
jou may vociferate "The church is in danger" for ever, 
without a single unpaid voice to join in the outcry. 

Mr. Feaihemesi. — My friend Mr. Mystic holds that it is 
a very bed thing for the people to read : so it certainly is. 
Oh for the happy ignorance of former ages 1 when the people 
were dolts, and knew themselves to be so.* An ignorant 
man, judging from instinct^ judges much better than a man 
who reads, and is consequently misinformed.t 
Mr. Vamp, — Unless he reads the Legitimate Keview. 
Mr. Paperstamp, — Darkness 1 darkness ! Jack the Giant- 
fa coat of dc^kness ! That is your only wear. 
Mr. Anyside Antijack. — ^There was a time when we could 
kid the people any way, and make them join with all their 
kog* in the yell of war : then they were people of sound 
jodgment, and of honest and honourable feelings *4 but when 
Ihey pretend to feel the 2)rc88ure of personal suffering, and 
lo read and think ahout its causes and remedies — such impu- 
nee is intolerable. 

Mr. Fax. — Are they not the same people still ? K they 

capable of judging then, are they not capable of judging 

t 

Mr, Anyside Antijack — By no means : they are only 

cqiable of judging when they see with our eyes ; then they 

IM stimightforward ; when they pretend to use their own, 

* Qwmrimi^ Review, No. xxzi p 226. t Ibid. 

Z fkUL. p. 236. 
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they squint.* They saw Tnth our eyes in the h^inning of 
the Antijacobln urar. They would have determined on that 
war, if it had been decided by uniyersal 8ufi&age.t 

Mr, Fax, — ^Why was not the experiment tried t 

Mr, Anyside AniijacL — It was not convenient. But they 
were in a most amiable ferment of intolerant loyalty.^ 

Mr, Forester, — Of which the proof is to be found in the 
immortal Gagging BiUs, by which that intolerant loyalty was 
coerced. 

Mr, Anyside Aniijack, — ^The Gagging BiUs ? Hem ! ha ! 
What shall we say to th&tl— {To Mr, Vamp.) 

Mr, Vamp, — Say t The church is in danger ! 

Mr, Feaihemesty Mr, Paperstamp, Mr, KiUthedead, and 
Mr, Anyside Antijack, — ^The church is in danger ! the church 
is in danger ! 

Mr, Forester, — Why was a war undertaken to prevent 
revolution, if all the people of this country were so well 
fortified in loyalty 1 Did they go to war for the purpose of 
forcibly preventing themselves from following a bad example 
against their own will? For this is what your argument 
seems to imply ? 

Mr, Fax. — That the people were in a certain degree of 
ferment, is true : but it required a great deal of management 
and delusion to turn that ferment into the channel of foreign 
war. 

Mr. A Ill/side Antijack. — ^Well, sir, and there was no other 
way to avoid domestic reform, which every man who deaiei 
is a ruflfian, a scoundrel, and an incendiary,§ as much so as 
those two rascals Eousseau and Voltaire, who were the 
trumpeters of Hebert and Marat. || Reform, sir, is not to he 
thought of ; we have been at war twenty-five years to prevent 
it ; and to have it, after all, would be very hard. We have 
got the national debt instead of it : in my opinion a veiy 
pretty substitute. 

Mr, Derrydoivii sings — 

And I'll hang on thy neck, my love, my love. 
And I'll hang on thy neck for aye ! 
And closer and closer I'll press thee, my love. 
Until my dying day. 

Mr, Anyside Antijack. — I am happy to reflect that the vSj 



• Qtiarterlji RetVew, 'So. txia. p. 226. 



Ibid. 



t Ibid,, p. 2» 
IL Ibid., p. 258. 
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of reform will have very few supporters in the 
lo House : but few as they are, the number would 
d, if all who come into Parliament by means which 
tion attempts to stigmatize, would abstain from 
)n it. Undoubtedly such practices are scandalous, 
egally, and therefore morally wrong : but it is false 
vii to the legislature arises from them.* 
esUr. — Perhaps not, sir ; but very great evil arises 
hem from the legislature to the people. Your 
, that they are legally, and therefore morally wrong, 
very curious method of deriving morality from law ; 
^ect there is much immorality that is perfectly legal, 
I legality that is supremely immoraL But these 
you admit, are both legally and morally wrong ; 
il it a silly question to propose their cessation ; and 
, that all who >vish to abolish them, all who wish to 
?gal and immoral practices, are ruffians, scoundrelsy 
liaries. 

It h& lead. — Yes, and madmen moreover, and villaln8.f 
[ upun gun|)owder ! The insane and the desperate 

r/y Rfrlfw, Xo. xxjci. p. 258. 

[>. *240. It is curious, that in the fourth article of the 
K;r, from which 1 have borrowed 80 many exquisite 
the reviewers are very ansry that certain "scanda- 
nmoral practices " in the island of Wahoo are not re- 
xt certainly, according to the logic of these reviewers, 
nent of Wahoo is entitled to look upon them in the light 
13, scoundrels, incendiaries, firebrands, madmen, and 
lincc all these hard names belong of primary right to those 
c the reformation of ** scandalous and immoral practices !'* 
of Walioo, it appears, are very much addicted to drunken- 
bauclierv ; and the reviewers, in the plenitude of their 
x>mmend that a few clergymen should be sent out to 
av of mending their morals. It does not appear, whether 
ahmaah is a King by dveint rigid ; but we must take it 
[ that be is not ; as, otherwise, the Quarterly Beviewers 
er not admit that there were any ''scandalous and im- 
ices " under his government, or, if they did aimit them, 
not l>e such *' incendiaries, madmen, and villains," as to 
eir reformation. There are some circumstances, however, 
conclusive against the legitimacy of Kin^ Tamaahmaah, 
hese ; that he is a man of great " feeUng, energy, and 
>f conduct ;" that he '* goes about among his people to 
wants ;" and that he has "prevented the recurrence oC 
1 murders " which disgraced the reigns of his predecessors : 
it is obvious that he has neither put to de&th \nv«« vA 
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aie scattering firebiands !* We shall all be bloiYn up in a 
body : sinecures, rotten boroughs, secret-service-men, and the 
ivhole hofumrahle hand of gentlemen pensioners^ vriR all he 
blown up in a body ! A stand ! a stand I Uis time to make a 
stand against jpopular encroachment ! 

Mr. Vamp, Mr. Feaihemest, and Mr, Paperstamp. — ^The 
church is in danger ! 

Mr. Anyside Antijadc. — Here is the great blunderbuss that 
is to blow the whole nation to atoms ! the Spencean blunde^ 
buss I— (Saying these words he produced a pop-gun from hk 
pocketff and shot off a paper peilet in the ear of Mr. Paper- 
stamp, 



generous men, who snirendered themselves under the faith of 
treaties, nor re-established a fallen Inquisition, nor sent those to 
whom he owed his crown to the dungeon and the galleys. 

In the tenth article of the same number, the reviewers pour fortli 
the bitterness of their gall against Mr. Warden of the Northumber> 
land, who has detected them in promulgating much gross and foolish 
falsehood concerning the captive Napoleon. They labour most 
assiduously to impeach his veracity and to discredit his judtpnent. On 
the first point, it is sufficient evidence of the truth of his statements, 
that the Qnarterly Reviewers contradict them : but on the second, 
they accuse him, among other misdemeanours, of bavine called their 
Review ** a respectable work .'" which certainly discredits nis judgmeal 
completely. 

* Quarterly Review, No. xxxi. p. 249. — The reader will be reminded 
of Croaker in the fourth act of the Oood-natured Man: "Blood and 

funpowder in every line of it. Blown up ! murderous dogs ! all 
lown up ! {Reads. ) * Our pockets are low, and money we must 
have.* Ay, there's the' reason : they'll blow us up because they hare. 

got low pockets Perhaps this moment I'm treading on lighted 

matches, blazing brimstone, and barrels of gunpowder. They are 
preparing to blow me up into the clouds. Muraer I . . . . Here, 
John, Nicodemus, search the house. Look into the cellars, to see if 
there be any combustibles below, and above in the apartments, that 
no matches be thrown in at the windows. Let all the fires be put out, 
and let the engine be drawn out in the yard, to play upon the houte 
in case of necessity." — Croaker was a deep pohtician. The engiM 
to play upon the Jiouse : mark that ! 

t This illustration of the old fable of the mouse and the mountain* 
falls short of an exhibition in the Honourable House, on the 29th cC 
January, 1817 ; when Mr. Canning, amidst a tremendous denunciaf 
tion of the parliamentary reformers, and a rhetorical chaos of stonH^ 
whirlwinds, rising suns, and twilieht assassins, produced in proof cf 
his charget^—Spence's Plan ! which was received with an ^ol c£ 
laughter on one side, and shruffs of surprise, disappointment, vA. 
disapprobation on the other. I can find but one pandit for tht 
£ight HonouraVAe OfOiUfimaii'^ dissnay t 
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WTio in a hind qf ttudy taU 
DenonunaUd broum ; 

vhkh made the latter spring up in sudden fright, to the irre^ 
mediable perdition of a decanter of *' Sf^erris sack" aver which 
Mr. FeaAemest lamented bitterly,) 

Mr. Forester. — I do not see what connection the Spencean 
theory, the impracticable chimsera of an obscure herd of 
fanatics, has with the great national question of parliamen- 
tary reform. 

ilr. Anyside Antijack. — Sir, you may laugh at this pop- 
gun, but you will find it the mallet of Thor.* The Spenceans 
are far more respectable than the parliamentary reformers, 
and have a more distinct and intelligible system ! ! ! t 

Mr. Vamp. — Bravo ! bravo ! bravo 1 There is not another 
man in our corps with brass enough to make such an asser- 
iion» but Mr. Anyside Antijack. — (Reiterated shouts of Bravo 1 
from Mr. Vamp, Mr. Feathemest, Mr. Paperstamp, and Mr» 
KUlthedead.) 

Mr. KUlthedead. — Make out that, and our job is done. 

Mr. Anyside Antijack. — Make it out ! Nonsense ! I shall 
take it for granted : I shall set up the Spencean plan as a 
more sensible plan than that of the parliamentary reformers : 
then knock down the former, and argue against the latter, it 
fortiori. — {The shouts of Bravo 1 here became 'perfectly deafening ^ 
the criticopoetical corps being by this time much more than half- 
seas-over.) 

Mr. KUlthedead. — The members for rotten boroughs are the 



So having said, awhile he stood, expecting 
Their umveraal ihout and high apptatLse 
To fill his ear ; when contrary he hears 
On all sides, from innumerable tongues, 
A dismal unirersal hiss, the sound 
Of public scorn. — Paradise Lost, x. 504. 

This Spencean chimera, which is the verv foolishness of folly, and 
w^eh was till lately invisible to the naked eye of the political 
itoinnlogiit, has since been subjected to a Uhs of exiraardinarv 
patper, nmier which, like an insect in a microscope, it has appeared 
A formidable and complicated monster, all bnstlec, scales, and claws, 
with a "husk about it like a chestnut:" Borridus, in jaadis. el 
feiie LibfsUdis nrscB f 

* QmarUrly Review, No. zxxi. p. 271. t Ibid. 
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most indepencient membens in the Honourable House, and 
the representatives of most constituents least so.* 

Mr, Fax. — How will you prove that t 

Mr. KUUhedead. — £7 calling the former genUemen, and 
the latter mob-representatives-f 

Mr, Vamp. — Xothing can be more logicaL 

Mr. Fax. — Do you call that logic ! 

Mr. Vamp. — Excellent logic. At least it will pass for such 
with our readers. 

Mr. Anyside Antijack. — We, and those who think with 
us, are the only wise and good men 4 

Mr. Forester. — !May I take the liberty to inquire, what you 
meau by a wise and a good man ? 

Mr. Anyside Aniijadc. — A wise man is he who looks aft^r 
the one thing needful ; and a good man is he who has it. 
The acme of wisdom and goodness in conjunction, consists in 
appropriating as much as possible of the public money ; and 
saying to those from whose pockets it is taken, " I am pe^ 
fectly satisfied with things as they are. Let tcell alone T 

Mr. Faperstamp. — We shall make out a very good case ; 
but you must not forget to call the present public distress an 
awful dispensation : § a little pious cant goes a great way 
towards turning the thoughts of men fix)m the dangerous and 
Jacobinical propensity of looking into moral and political 
causes for moral and political effects. 

Mr. Fax. — But tlie moral and political causes are now too 
obvious, and too universally known, to be obscured by any 
such means. All tlie arts and eloquence of corruption may 
be overthrown by the enumeration of these simple words : 
boroughs, taxes, and paper-money. 

Mr. Anyside Antijack. — Paper-money ! What, is the ghost 
of bullion abroad ?|| 

Mr. Forester. — Yes ! and till you can make the buried sub- 
stance burst the paper cerements of its sepulchre, its ghost 
will continue to walk like the ghost of Cajsar, saying to the 
desolated nation : " I am thy evil spirit I" 

Mr. Anyside Antijack. — I must say, I am very sorry to find 
A gentleman like you taking the part of the swinish multitude, 
who are only lit for beasts of burden, to raise subsistence for 

• Quarterly Review, No. xxxi. p. 258. t Ibid. 

t Ibid., p. ^73. § Ibid., p. 276. || Ibid., p. 2$0. 
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their betters, pay taxes for placemen, and recruit the army 
and navy for the benefit of legitimacy, divine right, the 
Jesuits, the Pope, the Inquisition, and the Yiigin Mary's 
petticoat 

Mr. Paperstamp. — Hear 1 hear ! hear ! Hear the voice 
which the stream of Tendency is uttering for elevation of our 
thought ! 

Mr. Forester. — It was once said by a poet, whose Mien 
state none can more bitterly lament than I do : 

We shall exult if they who rale the land 
Be men who hold its many blessings dear. 
Wise, upright, valiant ; not a venal band. 
Who are to jud^ of danser which they fear, 
And honour which they do not understand. 

Jfr. Feaihemest. — Poets, sir, are not amenable to censure, 
however frequently their political opinions may exhibit marks 
of inconsistency.* The ^luse, as a French author says, is a 
mere HourdUy a fddtrc who may play at her option on heath 
or on turf^ and transfer her song at pleasure fiom Hampden 
to Ferdinand, and from Washington to Louis. 

Mr. Forester. — If a poet be contented to consider himself 
in the light of a merry-andrew, be it so. But if he assume 
the garb of moral austerity, and pour forth against corruption 
and oppression the language of moral indignation, there 
would at least be s(^me decency, if, when he changes sides, he 
woold let the world see that conversion and promotion have 
not gone hand in hand. 

Mr. Feaihemest. — What decency might be in that, I know 
not : but of tliis I am very certain, that there would be no 
wisdom in it 

Mr. A tiff side Antijack. — Xo ! no ! there would be no wisJ(jni 
in it 

Mr. Feaihemest. — Sir, I am a wise and a good man : mark 
that,* sir ; ay, and an honouralde man. 

Mr. Vamp. — " So are we all, all honourable men T 

Mr. Anyside Anfijack.^ And we will stick by one another 
with heart and hand 

Mr. KUlthedead. — To make a stand against popular cn- 
doachment 

• Quarterly JReview^ No. xxid. p. \^. 
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Mr. Feathemesi. — ^To biing back the gloiioiiB ignorance of 
the feudal ages 

Mr. Paperstamp. — To rebuild the mystic temples of Tenfl^ 
able superstition 

Mr. Vamp. — To extinguish, totally and finally, the light of 
the human understanding 

Mr. Anyside ArUijack. — ^And to get all we can for onr 
trouble ! 

Mr. Feathemesi. — So we will all say. 

Mr. Faperstamp. — ^And so we will all sing. 

QUINTETTO. 

Mr. Feathernest, Mb. Vamp, Mb. Killthxdsad, Mb. 
Papebstaup, akd Mb. Akyside Avtuace. 

To the tune of " Turning, turning, turning, as the wheel goes round.^ 

RECrrATIVE. — MB. PAPERSTAMP. 

Jack Homer's Christmas pie my learned nurse 
Interpreted to mean the public purse. 
From thence a plum ho drew. O happy Homer ! 
Who would not be ensconced in thy snug comer ? 

the five. 

While round the public board all eagerly we linger, 
For what we can get we will try, try, try : 
And we'll all have a finger, a finger, a finger, 
We'll all have a finger in the Chbistmas pie. 

MR. FEATHERNEST. 

By my own poetic laws, I'm a dealer in applause 
For those who don't deserve it, but will buy, buy, buy : 
So round the court I linger, and thus I get a finger, 
A finger, finger, finger in the Christmas pie.j 

THE FIVE. 

And we'll all have a finger, a finger, a finger. 
We'll all havo a finger in the.CuRisTMAS fie. 

MR. VAMP. 

My share of pio to win, I will dash through thick and thin. 
And philosophy and liberty shall fly, fly, fly : 
And truth and taste shall know, that their everlasting foe 
Has a finger, finger, finger in the Christmas pie. 

THE FIVE. 

And we'U all have a finger, a finger, a finger. 
We'll all have a ^oi^t '\EL\^:i!^ Cu^kustmas pir. 
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MR. KILLTHKDSAD. 

rn maka my verses rattle with the din of war and battle^ 
For war dotn increase sa-la-ry, r^, ry : 
And ni shake the public ears wiUi Uie trinmph of Algian^ 
And thus 111 get a finger in the Christicas pis. 

THB FIVE. 

And we*I] all have a finger, a finger, a finger. 
Well aU have a finger in the C^asntAS pn. 

MR. FAPRR8TAMP. 

And while yon thrive by ranting, I'll try my Inck at canting. 
And scribble verse and prose all so dry, dry, drv : 
And Mystic's patent smoke public intellect shall choke. 
And well all have a finger in the Christmas pis. 

THE FIVE. 

Well all have a finger, a finger, a finger, 
Well aU have a finger in the Christmas pie. 

MR. AVTSIDE AinUACK. 

My tailor is so clever, that my coat will torn for ever 
And take any colour you can dye, dye, dve : 
For all my earthly wishes are among the loaves and fishes. 
And to have my Uttle finger in the Christmas pie. 

THE FTVE. 

And well all have a finger, a finger, a finger. 
Well all have a finger in the Christmas pie. 



CHAPTER XL. 

THE HOPES OF THE WORLD. 

rHE mountain-roads being now buried in snow, they 
were compelled, on leaving ^lainchanco Villa, to follow 
the most broad and beaten track, and they entered on 
i turnpike-road which led in the direction of the sea. 

" I no longer wonder," said Mr. Fax, " that men in general 
tn so much disposed, as I have found them, to look with 
opreme contempt on the literary character, seeing the abject 
enrilitj and venality by which it is so commonly debased."* 

* " To scatter praise or blame withoat regard to jnstioe, it to 
mAiuji tlie dirtinction of good and evil. Many bai\« ha ^^«t Vai^^ 
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Mr, Forester. — What then becon^es of the hopes of tbe 
world, which you have admitted to consist entii^j in the 
progress of the mind, allowing, as you must allow, the in- 
controvertible fact of the physical deterioration of the human 
race? 

Mr. Fax. — When I speak of the mind, I do not allndo 
either to poetry or to periodical criticism, nor, in apy great 
degree, to physical science ; but I rest my hopes on the very 
same basis with Mr. Mystic's fear — the general diffusion of 
moral and political truth. 

Mr. Forester. — For poetry, its best days are gone. Homer, 
Shakspeare, and Milton will return no more. 

Mr. Fax. — Lucretius we yet may hope for. 

Mr. Forester. — Not till superstition and prejudice have been 
shorn of a much larger portion of their power. If Lucretius 
should arise among us in the present day, exile or imprison- 
ment would be his infallible portion. Wo have yet many 
steps to make before we shall arrive at the liberality and 
toleration of Tiberius !* And as to physical science, though 
it does in some measure weaken the dominion of mental error, 
yet I fear, where it proves itself in one instance the friend of 
human liberty, it will be found in ninety-nine the slave of 
corruption and luxury. 

Mr. Fax. — In many cases science is both morally and poli- 
tically ncutitil, and its speculations have no connection what- 
ever with the business of life. 



of actions than general opinion ; and all are so far influenced by i 
sense of reputation, that they are often restrained by fear of reproach, 
and excited by liope of honour, when other principles have lo«t their 
power ; nor can any species of prostitution promote general depra^Ttr 
more, than that which destroys the force of praise by showing that 
it may be acquired without deserving it, and which, by setting fr» 
the active and ambitious from the dread of infamy, lets loose th« 
rapacity of power, and weakens the only authority by which gre»tiie« 
is controlled. What credit can he expect who prolesses himself tbe 
hireling of vanity however profligate, and without aliame or scrupl* 
celebrates the worthless, dignifies the mean, and gives to the cornipt» 
hcentious, and oppressive, the ornaments which ought onlytoaiW 
grace to truth, and loveliness to innocence ? Every ormtR Kiyi> o* 

ADULTERATIOX, HOWEVER SHAMEFUL, HOWEVER MISCHIEVOUS, IS !*• 
DETESTABLE THAN THE CRIME OF COCNTERFEITIXO CHARACTERS, AKP 
FIXING THE STAMP OF LITERARY SANCTION UPON THE DROSS 13^ 
REFUSE OF THE WOB.LD."— Raiu6^fT, No. 130. 

* Deoruni mjuma ^\a c\xt;ft. — T\\>mu% o-^jml Tacit. Ann. 1*7^ 
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Mr. Forester. — It is true ; and such speculations are often 
called sublime : though the sublimity of uselessness passes 
my comprehension. But the neutrality is only apparent : for 
it has in these cases the real practical effect, and a most per- 
nicious one it is, of withdrawing some of the highest and 
most valuable minds from the oidy path of real utility, which 
I agree with you to be that of moral and political knowledge, 
to pursuits of no more real importance than that of keeping 
a dozen eggs at a time dancing one after another in the air. 

Mr. Fax. — If it be admitted, on the one hand, that the 
pn^gress of luxury has kept pace with that of physical science, 
it must be acknowledged on the other, that superstition has 
decayed in at least an equal proportion ; and I think it can- 
not be denied that the world is a gainer by the exchange. 

Mr. Forester. — The decay of superstition is immeasurably 
beneficial ; but the growth of luxury is not, therefore, the 
lesA pernicious. It is lamentable to reflect that there is most 
indigence in the richest countrits ;* and that the increase of 

* " Besides all these evils of modem times which I have men- 
tioned, there is in some countries of Europe, and particularly in 
England, another evil peculiar to civilized countries, but quite un- 
known in barbarous nations. The evil I mean is indifffncf, and the 
readier will be surprised when I tell him that it is greatest in the 
rkheM countrieA ; and, therefore, in England, which I l)elieve is the 
richest country in Europe, there is more indigence than in any other; 
for the number of people that are there maintaine<l on public or 
private charity, and who may therefore bo called beggarB, is pro- 
fligioos. What proportion they may bear to the whole people, I 
have never heard coinputc<l : but I am sure it must be very ^at. 
Ami I am afraid in tbo«c countricM they call rich, indigence is not 
ooniined to the lower sort of people, hut extends even to the better 
tort : for such is the effect of wealth in a nation, that (however ^>ara- 
doxical it may apiiear) it does at last make all men poor and mdi- 
gent ; the lower sort through idleness and debauchery, the better 
tort through luxury, vanity, and extravagant expense. Now, I 
wcmld desire to know fnmi the greatest admirers of modem times, 
who maintain that the human race is not degenerated, but rather 
improved, whether they know any other source of human misery, 
besides vice, disease, and indigence, and whether these three are not 
in the greatest abundance in the rich and tlouridhiug country of 
Eaglanu? I would further ask thene gentlemen, whether, in the 
cttiee of the ancient world, there were |)oor'8 houses, hospitals, in- 
firmaries, and those other receptacles of mdi>!ence and disease which 
wa see in the modem cities ? And whether, in the streets of ancient 
Athena and Rome, there were so many objects of disease, deformity, 
and misery to bo seen as in our streets, besides those which are con- 
esaled from pablic view in the houses above mciiUoTye^^ ^XL^l^Kt 
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troth is the most noble quality of human intellect, the most 
delightful in the interchange of private confidence, the most 
important in the direction of those speculations which haye 
public happiness for their aim. Yet of all qualities this is 
the most rare : it is the Phoenix of the intellectual world. 
In private intercourse, how very very few are they whose aa- 
sertions carry conviction ! How much petty deception, paltry 
equivocation, hollow profession, smiling malevolence, and 
polished hypocrisy combine to make a desert and a solitude 
of what is called society ! How much empty pretence and 
simulated patriotism, and shameless venality, and unblushing 
dereliction of principle, and clamorous recrimination, and 
daring imposture, and secret cabal, and mutual undermining 
of " Honourable Friends," render utterly loathsome and dis- 
gusting the theatre of public life ! How much timid defer- 
ence to vulgar prejudice, how much misrepresentation of the 
motives of conscientious opponents, how many appeals to 
unreflecting passion, how much assumption of groundless hy- 
pothesis, how many attempts to darken the clearest light and 
entangle the simplest clue, render not only nu^tory, but 
pernicious, the specidations of moral and political reason ! 
Pernicious, inasmuch as it is better for the benighted traveller 
to remain stationary in darkness, than to follow an ignis 
fahius through the fen ! Falsehoi mI is the great vice of the 
age : folsehood of heart, falsehood of mind, falsehood of every 
form and mo<le of intellect and intercourse : so that it is 
hardly possible h find a man of worth and goodness of whom 
lo make a friend : but he who does find such an one will have 
more enjoymetd of friendship than in a better age ; for he will 
he doMy fond of him, and will lave him as Hamlet does Horatio^ 
and with him retiring and getting, as it were, under the shelter 
of a wail, will let tlie storm of life blow over him.^ 

Mr, Fax, — But that retirement must bo consecrated to 
philosophical labour, or, however delightful to the individuals* 
it will be treason to the public cause. Be the world as bad 
as it may, it would necessarily bo much worse if the votaries 
of truth and the children of virtue were all to withdraw from 
its vortex, and leave it to itself. If reason be progressive, 
however slowly, the wise and good have sufficient encourage- 
ment to persevere ; and even if the doctnno ol <i^\«nssta^Ivs^ 

' Ancimt Metaphysict, voL iii. p. ^^- 
VOL, L V^ 
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Mr, Forester, — Alas, my friend ! I would willingly see such 
Tirtuee as do honour to human nature, without being very 
solicitous as to the comparative quantities of impulse and re- 
flection in which they originate. If the security of property 
and the diffusion of general knowledge were attended with a 
corresponding increase of benevolence and individual mental 
power, no philanthropist could look with despondency on 
the prospects of the world : but I can discover no symptoms 
of either the one or the other. Insatiable accumulators, over- 
grown capitalists, fatteners on public spoil, I cannot but con- 
sider as excrescences on the body politic, typical of disease 
and prophetic of decay : yet it is to these and such ns these, 
that the poet tunes his liarp, and the man of science conse- 
ciates his labours : it is for them that an enormous portion of 
the population is condemned to unhealthy manufactories, not 
less deadly but more lingering than the pestilence : it is for 
them that the world rings with lamentations, if the most 
trivial accident, the most transient sickness, the most frivolous 
disappointment befall them : but when the prisons swarm, 
when the workhouses overflow, when whole parishes declare 
themselves banknipt, when thousands perish by famine in 
the wintry streets, where then is the poet, where is the man 
of science, where is the elegant philosopher? The poet is 
tinging hymns to the great ones of the world, the man of 
science is making discoveries for the adornment of their 
dwellings or the enhancement of their culinary luxuries, and 
the elegant philosopher is much too refined a personage to 
allow such vulgar subjects as the sufferings of the poor to in- 
terfiBFC with his sublime speculations. Tliey are married and 
Mnnct come ! 

Mr. Ffur. — E-^autrai aXyi/vorarag t/iot /it^i/Avai !* Those 
degant philosophers are among the most fatal enemies to the 
Advancement of moral and political knowledge ; laborious 
triflers, profound investigators of nothing, everlasting talkers 
about taste and beauty, who see in the starving beggar only the 
pictoresqueness of his rags, and in the ruined cottage only the 
OAnnonizing tints of moss, mildew and stonccrop. 

Mr, Forester. — We talk of public feeling and national 
sympathy. Our dictionaries may define those words and our 
Ups may echo them, but we must look for the Te^v\i\A.^^ «scl^'^% 

* Saphodm, Antigone, 8fiO. (&dL ^Etlut^l.^ 
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less enlightened nations. The Canadian savages cannot ima- 
gine the possibility of any individual in a community having 
a full meal, while another has but half an one :* still less 
could they imagine that one should have too much, while 
another had nothing. Theirs is that bond of brotherhood 
which nature weaves and civilization breaks, and firom which 
the older nations grow, the farther they recede. 

Mr. Fqjx>. — It cannot be otherwise. The state you have 
described is adapted only to a small community, and to the 
infancy of human society. I shall make a very liberal con- 
cession to your views, if I admit it to be possible that the 
middle stage of the progress of man is worse than either the 
point from which he started, or that at which he will arrive. 
But it is my decided opinion that we have passed that middle 
stage, and that every evil incident to the present condition of 
human society will be removed by the diffusion of moral and 
political knowledge, and the general increase of moral and 
political liberty. I contemplate with great satisfaction the 
rapid decay of many hoary absurdities, which a few transcen- 
dental hierophants of the venerable and the mysterious arc 
labouring in vain to revive. I look with well-grounded con- 
fidence to a period when there will be neither slaves among 
the northern, nor monks among the southern Americans. 
The sun of freedom has risen over that great continent, with 
the certain promise of a glorious day. I fonn the l)est hopea 
for my own country, in the mental improvement of the 
people, whenever she shall breathe from the pressure of that 
preposterous system of finance which sooner or later must flail 
by its own weight. 

Mr, ForeMer. — I apply to our system of finance, a fiction 
of the northern mytholog)^ The ash of Yggdrasil over- 
shadows the world : Eatatosk, the S(iuirrel, sports in the 
branches : Nidhogger, the serpent, gnaws at the root.t The 

* " It is notorious, that towards one another the Indians aw 
liberal in the extreme, and for ever reatly to supply the deticieiicies 
of their neighbours with any superfluities of their own. They haw 
no idea of amassing wealth for themselves individually ; and they 
wonder that persons can be found in any society so destitute of every 
generous sentiment, as to enrich themselves at the expense of otberSf 
and to live in ease and aflluencc regardless of the misery and f^-retched- 
ness of members of the same community to which they themselTd 
belong."— Wkld'8 Trav^U in Canada; Ltlter XKXW 

t See tho Edda tt&id \^<&^ot\\i«TTi AAtio^uitics. 
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ash of Yggdrasil is the tree of national prosperity : Batatosk 
the squirrel is the careless and unreflecting fundholder : Nid> 
hogger the serpent is poutical corruption, which will in 
time consume the root, and spread the branches on the dust. 
What will then become of the squirrel ? 

Mr, Fax. — Ratatosk must look to himself : Nidhogger must 
be killed : and the ash of Yggdrasil will rise like a vegetable 
Phoenix to flourish again for ages. 

Thus conversing, they arrived on the sea-shore, where we 
shall leave them to pursue their way, while we investigate 
the late of Anthelia. 



CHAPTER XLL 

ALGA CASTLE. 

ANTHELIA had not ventured to resume her solitary 
rambles after her return from Onevote; more especially 
as she anticipated the period when she sliould revisit 
bcr favourite haunts in the society of one congenial com- 
panion whose presence would heighten the magic of their 
interest, and restore to them that feeling of security wliich 
her late adventure had destroyed. But as she was sitting in 
her library on the morning of her disappearance, she suddenly 
heard a faint and mournful cry, like the voice of a child in 
distress. She rose, oponcl the window and listened. She 
heard the sounds more distinctly. They seemed to ascend 
from that part of the dingle immediately beneath the shrub- 
bery that fringed her windows. It was certainly the cry of a 
child. She immediately ran through the shrubbery and de- 
scended the rocky steps into the dingle, where she found a 
little boy tied to the stem of a tree, crying and sobbing as if 
his heart woidd break. Anthelia easily set him at liberty, 
and his grief passed away like an April shower. She asked 
who had the barbarity to treat him in such a manner 1 He 
aud he could not tell — four strange men on horseback had 
taken him up on the common where his fathei \iN^^ ^sA 
broaght him there and tied him to the ttoo, Yie QO\s\\i xioX. \«^ 
Anthelia took hia hand and was leading \axcL ttox^ >^e^ 
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dingle, intending to send him home hj Peter Gray, when the 
men who had made the little child their unconsciouB decoj, 
broke from their ambush, seized Anthelia, and taking effectual 
precautions to stifle her cries, placed her on one of their 
horses, and travelled with great rapidity along narrow and 
unfrequented ways, till they arrived at a solitary castle on the 
sea-shore, where they conveyed her to a splendid suite of 
apartments, and left her in solitude, locking, as they retired, 
the door of the outer room. 

She was utterly unable to comprehend the motive of so 
extraordinary a proceeding, or to form any conjecture as to 
its probable result. An old woman of a very unmeaning 
physiognomy shortly after entered, to tender her services ; 
but to all Anthelia's questions, she only replied with a shake 
of the head, and a smile which she meant to bo very conso- 
latory. 

The old woman rotii'cd, and sliortly after re-appeared with 
an elegant dinner, which Anthelia dismissed untouched 
" There is no harm intended you, my sweet lady," said the 
old woman ; " so pray don't starve yourself." Anthelia 
assured lier she had no sucli intention, but had no appetite at 
that time ; but she drank a glass of wine at the old woman's 
earnest entreaty. 

In the evening the mystery was elucidated by a visit from 
Lord Anophel Achtbar ; who, falling on his knees before her, 
entreated her to allow the violence of his passion to plead his 
pardon for a i)roceeding which nothing but the imminent j)eril 
of seeing her in the arms of a rival could have induced him 
to adopt. Anthelia replied, that if his object were to obtain 
her aflections, he had taken the most effectual method to 
frustrate his own views; that if ho thought by constraint 
and cnielty to obtain her hand without her affections, he 
might be assured that ho would never succeed. Her heart, 
however, sho candidly told him, was no longer in her 
power to dispose of ; and she hoped, after this frank avowal, 
he would see tlie folly, if not the wickedness, of protracting 
his persecution, 

lie now, still on his knees, broke out into a rhapsody ahont 
love, and hope, and death, and despair, in which he develoi)ed 
the whole treasury of his exuberant and overflowing follr. 
He then expatiated on his expectations, and pointed out all 
the advantages oi ^eolWi ^cii^ conseo^uence attached to the 
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title of Marchioness of Agaric, and concluded hj saying, 
that she must he aware so important and decisive a measure 
had not heen taken without the most grave and profound 
deUberation, and that ho never could suifer her to make her 
exit from Alga Castlo in any other character than that of 
Lady Achthar. He then left her to meditate on hiB heroic 
resolution. 

Tiie next day he repeated his visit — resumed his supplica- 
tions — reiterated his determination to persevere — and received 
frum Authelia the same reply. She endeavoured to reason 
with him on the injustice and absurdity of his proceedings ; 
but he told her the Keverend Mr. Grovelgrub and Mr. Feather- 
nest the poet harl taught him that all reasonings pretending 
to point out absurdity and injustice were manifestly Jacobini- 
cal, which he, as one of the pillars of the state, was bound 
not to listen to. 

He renewed his visits every day for a week, becoming 
with every new visit less humble and more menacing, and 
conse<[ucntly more disagreeable to Anthelia, as the Bievcrend 
Mr. Grovelgrub, by whose instructions he acted, secretly 
foresaw and designed. The latter now uadertook to plead 
his Lordsliip's cause, and set in a dear point of view to 
■AnthHlia 4he inflexibility of his Lordship's resolutions, 
which, properly expounded, could not fail to have due weight 
against the alternatives of protracted solitude and hopeless 
resi^tauce. 

Tlio reverend gentleman, however, had other views than 
those he held out to Lord Anophel, and presented himself to 
Antheha with an aspect of great commiseration. Ho said 
he was an unwilling witness of his Lordship's uiigust pro- 
ceiHlingH, wliich he had done all in his i)0wer to prevent, 
and wliich liad been carried into etfect against his will. It 
was his lirm intention to set her at liberty as soon as he could 
ilcvLio the means of doing so ; but all the outlets of Alga 
< Jostle were so guarded that he had not yet been able to devise 
any feasible scheme for her escape : but it should be his sole 
btudy night and day to etfect it 

Anthelia thanked him for his sympathy, and asked why 
lie could not give notice to her friends of her situation, which 
would accomplish the purpose at once. He replied, tliat 
Lord Anophel already mistrusted \xvm, aiA NX\aX \S. ^aK^''^ssai% 
of the kind were done, however aocre\\^ V'b mv^^ Y^fi^^^s»-% 
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the suspicion would certcdnly fall upon him, and that he 
should then be a ruined man, as all his worldly hopes rested 
on the Marquis of Agaric. Anthelia offered to make him 
the utmost compensation for the loss of the Marquis of 
Agaric's favour ; but he said that was impossible, unless she 
could make him a bishop, as the Marquis of Agaric would 
do. His plan, he said, must bo to effect her liberation, with- 
out seeming to bo liimself in any way whatever concerned 
in it; and though he would willingly lose everj-thing for 
her sake, yet he trusted she would not think ill of him for 
wishing to wait a few days, that he might try to devise the 
means of serving her without ruining himself. 

He continued his daily visits of sympathy, sometimes 
amusing her with a hopeful scheme, at others detailing with 
a rueful face the formidable nature of some unexpected ob- 
stacle, hinting continually at his readiness to sacrifice every- 
thing for her sake, lamenting the necessity of delay, and 
assuring her that in the meanwhile no evil should happen to 
her. He flattered liimself that Anthelia, wearied out with 
the irksomeness of confinement, and the continual alternations 
of hope and disappointment, and contrasting the respectful 
tenderness of his manner with the disagreeable system t»f 
behaviour to which he had fashioned Lord Anophel, would 
at length come to a determination of removing all his ditli- 
culties by offering him her hand and fortune as a comi)eus;i- 
tion for his anticipated bishopric. It was not, however, 
very long before Anthelia penetrated his design ; but as sho 
did not deem it prudent to come to a rupture with him at 
that time, she continued to listen to his daily details of 
plans and impediments, and allowed him to take to himself 
all the merit he seemed to assume for supplying her with 
music and books ; though he expressed liimself very much 
shocked at her asking him for Gibbon and Kousseau, whose 
works, he said, ought to be burned in foro by the haniis of 
Carnifex, 

The windows of her apartment were at an immense eleva- 
tion from the beach, as that part of the castle-wall formcil a 
continued line with the black and precipitous side of the 
rock on which it stood. During the greater i>ortion of the 
Jhours of daylight sVxe «sA» iieat live window with her harp, 
gtizing on tho changdvA ^a^^^cXa cil ^[)cvft ^\sX.tj ^Ra»^\ka^ slum- 
bering like a Bummet \ak^ m \Xv^ ^oji^tMi^ ^\^6.>m^^^\v^ 
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— now raging beneath the away of the tempest, while the 
dancing snow-flakes seemed to accumulate on the foam of 
the billoii^'s, and the spray was hurled back like snow-dust 
from the rocks. The feelings these scenes suggested she 
developed in the following stanzas, to which she adapted a 
wild and impassioned air, and they became the favourite song 
of her captivity. 

THE MAGIC BARK. 

I. 

O Freedom ! power of life and light ! 

Sole none of truth and glory ! 

Bright dweller on the rocky cliff ! 

Lone wanderer on the sea ! 

Where'er the sunbeam slumbers bright 

On snow-clad mountains hoary ; 

Wherever flies the veering skiff. 

O'er waves that breathe of thee ! 

Be thou the guide of all my thought — 

The source o? all my bein^ — 

The genius of my waking mind — 

The spirit of my dreams I 

To me thy magic spell be taught, 

The captive spirit treeing, 

To wander with the ocean-wind 

Where'er thy beacon beams. 

II. 

O ! sweet it were, in ma^c bark, 

C>n one loved breast reclming. 

To sail around the varied world, 

To every blooming shore ; 

And oft the gathering storm to mark 

Its lurid folds combining ; 

And safely ride, with sails unfurled. 

Amid the tciniH.'st'd roar ; 

And see the mighty breakers rave 

On cliff and sand and shingle, 

And hear, with long re-echoing shock. 

The cavemed steeps reply ; 

And while the storm-cloud and the wave 

In darkness seemed to mingle. 

To skim beside the surf -swept rock. 

And glide uninjured by. 

III. 

And when the summer seas wer^ caAm« 
And aammer skies were smiling, 
And evening came, with clouds ol gjcAd^ 
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To gild the western wave ; 

And geotle airs and dews of balm. 

The pensive mind beguiling, 

Should call the Ocean Swam to fold 

His sea-flocks in the cave. 

Unearthly music's tenderest spell, 

With gentlest breezes blending 

And waters softly rippline near 

The prow's light course along, 

Shomd flow from Triton's winding shell. 

Through ocean's depths ascending 

From where it charmed the Nereid's ear, 

Her coral bowers amoog. 



IV. 

How sweet, where eastern Nature smiles. 

With swift and mazy motion 

Before the odour-breathing breeze 

Of dewy mom to glide ; 

Or 'mid the thousand emerald isles 

That gem the southern ocean. 

Where fruits and flowers, from loveliest trees, 

O'erhang the slumbering tide : 

Or up some western stream to saO, 

To where its myriad fountains 

Boll down their everlasting rills 

From many a cloud-capped hcigkt. 

Till mingling in some nameless vale. 

Mid fore8t-cmcture<l mountains, 

The river-cataract shakes the hills 

With vast and volumed might. 



v. 

The poison-trees their leaves should shed. 

The yellow snake should perish. 

The beasts of blood should crouch and cower. 

Where'er that vessel i)ast : 

All plagues of fens and vapours bred, 

j'iiat tropic fervours cherish, 

iShould fly before its healing power, 

Like mists before the blast. 

Where'er its keel the strand imprest 

The young fruit's ripening cluster, 

The bird's free song, its touch should greet 

The opening flower's perfume ; 

The streams along the green earth's breast 

Should roll in purer lustre, 

And love should heighten every sweet. 

And \)n|^Wi ^n^t^ bloom. 
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VI. 

And, Freedom ! thy meridian bUie 

Should chaae the clouds that lower, 

Wherever mental twilight dim 

Obecures Truth's vestaTflame, 

Wherever Fraud and Slavery raise 

The throne of blood-stained Power, 

Wherever Fear and Ignorance hymn 

Some fabled dfemon's name ! 

The bard, where torrents thunder down 

Beside thy burning altar, 

Should kindle, as in days of old. 

The mind's ethereal tire ; 

Ere yet beneath a tyrant's frown 

The Muse's voice could falter, 

Or Flattery strung with chords of gold 

The minstrel's venal lyre. 



CHAPTER XLIl. 

CONCLUSION. 

LOKD ANOPHEL one morning paid Anthelia bis usual 
visit. " You must be aware, Miss Melincourt," said 
he, ** that if your friends could have found you out, 
they would have done it before this ; but they have searched 
the whole country far and near, and have now gone home in 
despair." 

Anthelia, — That, my Lord, I cannot believe ; for there is 
one, at least, who I am confident will never be weary of 
Meking me, and who, 1 am equally confident, will not always 
seek in vain. 

Lord Anaphd Achihar, — If you mean the young lunatic of 
Uedrose Abbey, or his fnend the dumb Baronet, they are 
both gone to London to attend the opening of the Honour- 
able UottBe ; and if you doubt my word, 1 will show you 
their names in the Morning Post, among the Fashionable 
Arrivals at Wildman's Hotel. 

AnUulia, — Your Lordship's word is quite aa g|Qod. «a N!a» 
anihoritj you have quoted. 
Lord Anophel Achthar. — Well, then, M\m ^^J^^iOXiaJ^ "^ 
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presume you perceive that you are completely in my power, 
and that I have gone too far to recede. If, indeed, I had 
supposed myself an object of such very great repugnance to 
you, which I must say {looking, at himsdf in a glass) is quite 
imaccoun table, I might not, perhaps, have laid this little 
scheme, which I thought would be only settling the affair in 
a compendious way ; for, that any woman in England would 
consider it a very great hardship to be Lady Achthar, and 
hereafter Marchioness of Agaric, and would feel any very 
mortal resentment for means that tended to make her so, 
was an idea, egad, that never entered my head. However, 
as I have already observed, you are completely in my power: 
both our characters are compromised, and there is only one 
way to mend the matter, which is, to call in Grovelgrub, 
and make him strike up " Dearly beloved." 

Anthdia. — As to your character. Lord Anophel, that must 
be your concern. Mine is iu my own keeping ; for, having 
practised all my life a system of unifonn sincerity, which 
gives me a right to be believed by all who know me, and more 
especially by all who love me, I am perfectly indijBferent to 
private malice or public misrepresentation. 

Lord Anophel AchtJiar. — There is such a thing, Miss Melin- 
court, as tiring out a man's patience ; and *pon honour, if 
gentle means don't succeed ^vith you, I must have recourse to 
rough ones, 'pon honour. 

Anilielia. — ^My Lord ! 

Lord Anophd Achtliar, — I am serious, curse me. You will 
be glad enough to hush all up, then, and we'll go to court to- 
gether in due form. 

Anthelia, — What you mean by hushing up. Lord Anophel, 
I know not : but of this be assured, that imder no circum- 
stances will I ever be your wife ; and that whatever happens 
to mo in any time or place, shall bo known to all who are 
interested in my welfare. I know too well the difference 
between the true quality of a pure and simple mind, and 
the fidse affected modesty which goes by that name in the 
world, to be intimidated by threats which can only be dic- 
tated by a supposition that your wickedness would be my 
disgrace, and that false shame would induce me to conceal 
what both truth and justice would command me to make 
known. 

Lord AnopVieV slooOi ^^\a&\. ^^crt ^ few minutes, at the 
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iration of sach unfashionable sentiments. At length say- 
*' Ay, preaching is one thing, and practice another, as 
rclgrub can testify ;" he seized her hand with violence, 
threw his ann round her waist. Anthelia screamed, and 
tiat very moment a violent noise of ascending steps was 
d on the stairs ; the door was burst open, and Sir Oran 
t-ton appeared in the aperture, with the Reverend Mr. 
relgnib in custody, whom he dragged into the apartment, 
wed by Mr. Forester and Mr. Fax. Mr. Forester flew to 
belia, who threw herself into his arms, hid her face in 
x>som, and burst into tears : which when Sir Oran saw, 
wrath grew boundless, and quitting his hold of the I^v. 
Orovel'^Tiib (who immediately ran downstairs, and out 
le castlo, as fast as a pair of short thick legs could carry 
), seizeil on Lord Anophol Achthar, and was preparing 
dmin\»tcr natural justice by throwing him out at the 
low ; but Mr. Fax inteqwscil, and calling Mr. Forester's 
ition, whieli was totally engaged with Anthelia, they 
ceded in rescuing the terrified sprig of nobility ; who im- 
iately leaving the enemy in free possession, flew down- 
's after his* reverend tutor ; whom, on issuing from the 
le, he discovered at an immense distance on the sands, 

running with all his might. I^rd Anophel gave him 
e, and after a long time came within hail of him, and 
itcd to him to stop. But this only served to quicken the 
rend gentleman's speed ; who, hearing the voice of pur- 
, and too much terrified to look back, concluded that the 
lb Ikironot had found his voice, and was then in the 

act of gaining on his flight. Therefore, the more Lord 
phel shout*^! " Stop I" the more nimbly the reverend 
leman sped along the sands, ninning and roaring all the 
, like Falstafl* on (radshill; his Lordship still exerting 
lis jwwers of 8j)ee<l in the rear, and gaining on his flying 
itor by very imperceptible gradations : where we shall 
e them to run ad libitum, while we account for the sudden 
»rance of Mr. Forester and his friends. 
Te left them walking along the shore of the sea, which 
• followed, till they arrived in the vicinity of Alga Castle, 
I which the Keverend Mr. Grovelgrub emerge*! in evil 
r, to take a meditative walk on tVvo souvia, TV^ Yftc^ 
t of the natural man descried YAva iioin i«kX. ^\2t V^tw^ 
d OB Im prey ; and though it ia suppooeA. \3baX.\ia c«^^ 
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sot have overtaken the swift-footed Achilles,* he had Terj 
little difficulty in overtaking the Reverend Mr. Grovelgmb, 
who had hegun to run for his life, as soon as he was awaie of 
the foe. Sir Oran shook his stick over his head, and the 
reverend gentleman dropping on his knees, put his hands to- 
gether, and entreated for mercy, saying " he would confess 
all." Mr. Forester and Mr. Fax came up in time to hear the 
proposal : the former restrained the rage of Sir Gran, who, 
however, still held his prisoner fast hy the arm ; and the 
reluctant divine, with many a heavy groan, conducted his 
unwelcome company to the door of Anthelia's apartments. 

" Forester !" said Anthelia, " you have realized all my 
wishes. I have, found you the friend of the poor, the enthu- 
siast of truth, the disinterested cultivator of the rural virtues, 
the active promoter of the cause of human liberty. It only 
remained that you should emancipate a captive damsel, who, 
however, will but change the mode of her durance, and be- 
come your captive for life." 

It was not long after this event, before the Heverend Mr. 
Portpipe, and the old chapel of Mclincourt Castle, were put 
in requisition, to make a mystical unit of Anthelia and Mr. 
Forester. The day was celebrated with great festivity through- 
out their respective estates, and the Ileverend Mr. Portpipe 
was tK)ti compos : that is to say, he had taken a resolution on 
the day of Anthelia's christening, that he would on the day 
of her marriage drink one bottle more than he had ever taken 
at one sitting on any other occasion; which resolution ho had 
now the satisfaction of carrying into effect. 

Sir Oran Haut-ton continued to reside with Mr. Forester 
and Anthelia. They discovered in the progress of time, that 
he had formed for the latter the same kind of reverential 
attachment as the Satyr in Fletcher forms for the Holy 

* ** The civilized man will submit to the greatest pain and Ubour, 
in order to excel in any exercise which is honourable ; and this induces 
mc to believe that such a man as Achilles might have beat in running 
even an oran outang, or the savage of the Pyrenees, whom nobody 
could lay hold of, though that be the exercise in which savages excel 
the most, and though I am persuaded that the oran on tang of AngoU 
is naturally stronger and swifter of foot than Achilles was, or uaa 
even the heroes of the preceding age, such as Hercules, and such ai 
Theseus, Pirithoui^ ^ud others mentioned by Nestor." — Anckat 
Metaphysics, vol. m.-^.l^. 
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^berdcss :* and Anthelia might have said to him in the 
iB of Corin : 

They wrong thee that do call thee mde : 

Though thou be*8t outward rough and tawny-hned. 

Thy manners are as gentle and as fair 

As his who boasts hmLself bom only heir 

To all humanity. 

lee Fletcher's Faithful Sheprbrdkss. The following extracts 
the Satyr's speeches to Corin will explain the allusion in the text. 

But behold a fairer sight ! 

By that heavenly form of thine, 

Brightest fair ! thou art divine ! 

Sprung from great immortal race 

Of the gods ; for in thy face 

Shines more awful majesty, 

Than dull weak mortality 

Dare with misty eves behold. 

And live ! Therefore on this mould 

Lowly do I bend mv knee, 

In worship of thy deity. 

Act /., Scemt J. 

Brightest ! if there be remaining 
Any service, without feigning 
I will do it : were I set 
To catch the nimble wind, or get 
Shadows gliding on the green. 
Or to stciu from the sreat (jueen 
Of the fairies all her ocauty, 
T would do it. so much duty 
Do I owe those precious eyes. 

Act IV., Scene II. 

Tliou divinest, fairest, brightest, 

Thou most powerful maid, and whitest^ 

Thou most virtuous and most blessed. 

Eyes of stars, and golden tressed 

Like Apollo. Tell me, sweetest. 

What new sen-ice now is meetest 

For the Satvr ? Shall I stray 

In the middle air, and stay 

The sailint; rack ? or nimbly take 

Hold by tiic moon, and ;zcutly make 

Suit to the pale queen of night 

For a beam to ^ve thee light ? 

Shall I dive into the sea, 

And bring thee coral, making ira.N 

Through the rising waves that ivX 

In taowy floecet ? Dearest, thali 
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His greatest happiness was in listening to the music of her 
harp and voice : in the absence of which he solaced himaplf^ 
as usual, with his flute and French horn. He became like- 
wise a proficient in drawing ; but what progress he made in 
the art of speech we have not been able to ascertain. 

Mr. Fax was a frequent visitor at Melincourt, and there 
was always a cover at the table for the Eeverend Mr. Portpipe. 

Mr. Hippy felt half inclined to make proposals to Miss 
Evergreen ; but understanding from Mr. Forester, that, from 
the death of her lover in early youth, that lady had irrevo- 
cably determined on a single life,* he comforted himself with 
passing half his time at McHncourt Castle, and dancing the 
little Foresters on his knee, whom he taught to call him 
"grandpapa Hippy," and seemed extremely proud of the 
imaginary relationship. 

Mr. Forester disposed of Redrose Abbey to Sir Telegraph 
Paxarett, who, after wearing the willow twelve months, mar- 
ried, left oir driving, and became a very respectable specimen 
of an English country gentleman. 

We must not conclude without informing those among our 
tender-hearted readers, who would be much grieved if Miss 
Danaretta Contantina Pinmoney should have been disap- 
j>ointed in lier principal object of making a good hiaichy tliat 
she had at length the satisfaction, through the skilful manage- 
ment of her mother, of making the happiest of men of Lunl 
Anophel Achthar. 

I catch thee wanton fawns, or flies 
Whose woven wings tlie summer dyes 
Of many colours ? Got thee fruit ? 
Or steal from heaven old Orpheus' lute ? 
All these I'll venture for, and more, 
To do her scr\'ice all these woods adore. 

Act r., Scene V. 

* ** There are very few women who might not have married in soma 
way or other. The old maid, who has either never fonneii an Attach- 
ment, or who has been disappointed in tlie object of it, has, under 
the circumstances in which who has been placed, conducted leReH 
with the most perfect propriety ; and has acted a much more virtuoni 
and honourable part in society, than those women who marrv with- 
out a proper degree of love, or at least of esteem, for their husW^ii ; 
a species of immorality Mhich is not reprobated as it deservea."-" 
Maltuus on JPbpulation, book iv. 
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There's » dark leiitem of the ■ptrit, 
Which none eee by but thoee who beir it. 
That makea them in the dark eee vinona 
And hag themaelyea with apparitions. 
Find racks for their own minds, and yannt 
Of their own misery and want. — Botlbe. 



[Firrt published in 1818.] 
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Matthew. — Oh ! it's your only fine hmnonr, sir. Your true melin- 
choly breeds yonr perfect fine wit, sir. I am melancholy myself, 
divers times sir ; and then do I no more but take pen and paper 
presently, and overflow you half a score or a dozen of sonnets at a 
flitting. 

Stephen. — Truly, sir, and I love such things out of measure. 

Matthew. — Why, I pray you, sir, make use of my study: it's it 
your service. 

Stephen. — [ thank you, sir, I shall be bold, I warrant you. Haie 
you a stool there, to be melancholy upon ? 

Ben Jomson. Bhery Man in his Humour, Act 3, Sc I. 
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Ay etlen gmzoailler et siffler oye, comme dit le commun proverbe, 
CDtre 1m cygnes, platoust que d'estre entre tant de gentils pontes et 
ormteim mat da toat estioi^. — Rabelais, Pral. L, 6. 



CHAPTER I. 

NIGHTMARE ABBEY, a venerable famUy-manaion, in 
a highly picturesque state of semi-dilapidation, plea- 
santly situated on a strip of dry land between the 
Ma and the fens at the verge of the county of Lincoln, had 
the honour to be the seat of Christopher dowry. Esquire 
This gentleman was naturally of an atrabilarious temperament, 
mod much troubled with those phantoms of indigestion which 
are commonly called blw devils. He had been deceived in an 
early friendship : he had been crossed in love ; and had of- 
fered his hand, from pique, to a lady, who accepted it from 
interest, and who, in so doing, violently tore asunder the 
bonds of a tried and youthful attachment Her vanity was 
gratified by being the mistress of a very extensive, if not 
very lively establishment ; but all the springs of her sym- 
pathies were frozen. Riches she possessed, but that which 
enriches them, the participation of affection, was wanting. 
All that they could purchase for her \)ecaine Vel(^j^^x«qN. \a 
her, becaiiM that which they could not putcWaac, «iA ^>KvOa. 
man ralmble than tbemadves. ahe liaii, io^ \i\i€A vad^^ 

^^ — ^ 
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thrown away. She discovered, when it was too late, thai 
she had mistaken the means for the end — that riches^ rightly 
used, are instruments of happiness, hat are not in themselves 
happiness. In this wilful blight of her affections, she found 
them valueless as means : they had been the end to which 
she had immolated all her affections, and were now the only 
end that remained to her. She did not confess this to heiself 
as a principle of action, but it operated through tlie medium of 
unconscious self-deception, and terminated in inveterate ava- 
rice. She laid on external things the blame of her mind's 
internal disorder, and thus became by degrees an accomplished 
scold. She often went her daily rounds through a series of 
deserted apartments, every creature in the house vanishing at 
the creak of her shoe, much more at the sound of her voice, 
to which the nature of things affords no simile ; for, as far as 
the voice of woman, when attuned by gentleness and love, 
transcends all other sounds in harmony, so far does it surpass 
all others in discord when stretched into unnatural shrillness 
by anger and impatience. 

Mr. Glowry used to say that his house was no better than 
a spacious kennel, for every one in it led the life of a dog. 
Disappointed both in love and in friendship, and looking 
upon human learning as vanity, he had come to a conclusion 
that there was but one good thing in the world, videlicet, a 
good dinner ; and this his parsimonious Indy seldom sxiffeicd 
him to enjoy : but one morning, like Sir Leoline, in " Chris- 
tabel," "he woke and found his lady dead," and remained a 
very consolate widower, with one small child. 

This only son and heir Mr. Glowry had christened Scy- 
throp, from the name of a maternal ancestor, who had hnrged 
himself one rainy day in a fit of fadivm viicty and had been 
eulogized by a coroner s jury in the comprehensive phrase of 
felo de se ; on which account Mr. Glowry held his memopj 
in high honour, and made a punchbowl of his skulL 

"When Scythrop grew up, he was sent, as usual, to a public 
school, where a little learning was painfully beaten into him, 
and thence to the University, where it was carefully taken 
out of him ; and he was sent home, like a well-threshed car 
of com, with nothing in his head : having finished his educa- 
tion to the high satisfaction of the master and fellows of hv 
college, who Tasid, m \efet\mony of their approbation, presfntid 
him with a Bi\.\ei ^i^-^J^iti^, Qti'^\c^Osi\eATMame figured at the 
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head of a laadatoiy inscription in some semi-barbaioas dialect 
of Anglo-Saxonized Latin. 

Um felloir-stadents, howeYer, who drove tandem and ran- 
dom in great perfection, and were connoisseurs in good inns, 
had taoght him to drink deep ere he departed. He had 
puused much of his time with these choice spirits, and had 
seen the rays of the midnight lamp tremble on many a 
lengthening file of empty bottles. He passed his vacations 
sometimes at Nightmare Abbey, sometimes in London, at the 
house of hii uncle, Mr. Hilary, a very cheerful and elastic 
Ipentlenun, who had married the sister of the melancholy 
Mr. Glowry. The company that frequented his house was 
the gayest of the gay. Scythrop danced with the ladies and 
drmnlL with the gentlemen, and was pronounced by both a 
very accomplished, charming fellow and an honour to the 
University. 

At the house of Vb, HUary, Scythrop first saw the beauti 
fol Miss Emily Girouette. He fell in love ; which is nothing 
new. He was favourably received ; which is nothing strange. 
Mr. Glowry and Mr. Girouette had a meeting on the occasion, 
and quarrelled about the terms of the bargain ; which is 
neither new nor strange. The lovers were torn asunder, 
weeping and vowing everlasting constancy; and, in three 
weeks after this tragical event, the lady was led a smiling 
bride to the altar, by the Honourable Mr. Lack wit ; which is 
neither strange nor new. 

Scythrop received this intelligence at Nightmare Abbey, 
and was half distracted on the occasion. It was his first dis- 
appointment, and preyed deeply on his sensitive spirit His 
LiUier, to comfort nim, read him a Commentary on Ecclesi- 
astes, which he had himself composed, and which demonstrated 
inoontruvertibly that all is vanity. Ho insisted particularly 
on the text, '* One man among a thousand have I found, but 
a woman amongst all those have 1 not found." 

**How could he expect it," said Scythrop, '' when the whole 
thousand were locked up in his seraglio t His exp^ence is 
no precedent for a free state of society like that in which we 
Uve." 

** Locked up or at large," said Mr. Glowry, " the rsralt ia 
the same : thetr minds are always locked wv« ^"^^ "v^s^l ^^^ 
interest keep Iha key. I spe^k ft»eUn;{\;f , ^^^XAskXQ^r 

**/«» mur/ for it, sir," said Sc^UkXv)^. ** ^ix^^ ^^^ ^"^ 
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that their minds are locked upl The £ndt is in their arti- 
ficial education, which studiously models them into mere 
musical dolls, to be set out for sale in the great toy-shop of 
society." 

** To be sure," said Mr. Glowry, " their education is not so 
well finished as yours has been ; and your idea of a musical 
doll is good. I bought one myself^ but it was confoundedly 
out of tune ; but, whatever be the cause, Scythrop, the effect 
is certainly this, that one is pretty nearly as good as another^ 
as far as any judgment can be formed of them before mar> 
riage. It is only after marriage that they show their true 
qualities, as I know by bitter experience. Marriage is, there- 
fore, a lottery, and the less choice and selection a man be- 
stows on his ticket the better ; for if he has incurred consi- 
derable pains and expense to obtain a lucky number, and his 
lucky nimiber proves a blank, he experiences not a simple, 
but a complicated disappointment; the loss of labour and 
money being superadded to the disappointment of drawing a 
blank, which, constituting simply and entirely the grievance 
of him who has chosen his ticket at random, is, from its 
simplicity, the more endurable." This very excellent reason- 
ing was thrown away upon Scythrop, who retired to hi* 
tower as dismal and disconsolate as before. 

The tower which Scythrop inhabited stood at the south- 
eastern angle of the Abbey ; and, on the southern side, the 
foot of tlie tower opened on a terrace, which was called the 
garden, though nothing grew on it but ivy, and a few am- 
pliibious weeds. The south-western tower, which was ruLnous 
and full of owls, might, with equal propriety, have been 
called the aviar}\ This terrace or garden, or terrace-garden, 
or garden-terrace (the reader may name it ad libitum), took in 
an oblique view of the open sea, and fronted a long tract of 
level sea-coast, and a fine monotony of fens and windmills. 

Tlie reader will judge, from what we have said, that this 
building was a sort of casteUated abbey ; and it will, pro- 
bably, occur to him to inquire if it had been one of the 
stnmgholds of the ancient church militant Whether this 
was the case, or how far it had been indebted to the taste of 
Mr. Glowry's ancestors for any transmutations from its original 
taste, are, unfortunately, circumstances not within the piJe of 
our knowledge. 

The nortli-^est^^m \a^^i conoXi^^thfi apartments of lb- 
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Glowry. The moat at its base, and the fens beyond, com* 
prised the whole of his prospect The moat surrounded the 
Abbey, and was in immediate contact with the walls on every 
side but the south* 

The north-eastern tower was appropriated to the domestics^ 
whom Mr. Glowry always chose by one of two' criterions, — 
a long lace or a dismal name. Uis butler was Haven ; his 
steward was Crow; liis valet was Skcllet. Mr. Glowry 
maintained that the valet was of French extraction, and that 
his name was S<[uelctte. Uis grooms were Mattocks and 
Graves. On one occasion, being in want of a footman, ho 
received a letter from a person signing himself Diggory 
Deathshead, and lost no time in securing this acquisition; but 
on Diggory's arrival, Mr. Glowry was horror-struck by the 
sight of a round ruddy £Eu;e, and a pair of laughing eyes. 
Deathshead was always grinning, — not a ghastly smile, but 
the grin of a comic mask ; and disturbed the echoes of the 
hall with so much unhallowed laughter, that Mr. Glowry gave 
him his discharge. Diggory, however, had stayed long enough 
to make conquests of all the old gentleman's maids, and left 
him a flourishing colony of young Deathsheads t« join chonis 
with the owls, that had before been the exclusive choristers 
of Nightmare Abbey. 

The main body of the building was divided into rooms of 
state, spacious apartments for feasting, and numerous bed- 
rooms for visitoro, who, however, were few and far between. 

Family interests compelled itli. Glowry to receive occa- 
sional visits from Mr. and Mrs. Hilary, who paid them from 
the same motive ; and, as the lively gentleman on these oo- 
caaions found few conductors for liis exuberant gaiety, he be- 
came like a double-cliarged electric jar, which often exploded 
in some burst of outrageous merriment to the signal discom- 
posure of Mr. Glowry's nerves. 

Another occasionid visitor, much more to Mr. Glowry's 
latte, was &Ir. Floaky,* a very lachrymose and morbid gentle- 
BMUi, of some note in the literary world, but in his own 
wtimntion of much more merit than name. The part of his 
chftncter which reconmiended him to Mr. Glowry, was his 
Tery fine sense of the grim and the tearfuL No one could 
reli^ a dismal story with so many minutiae of supererogatory 

• A e^mpikm ol FUotky, quan fiXoocuK, %Vr»«i^«t i«ritt>*»** 
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wretchedness. No one could caU up a rawhead and Uooif 
banes with so many adjuncts and circumstances of gbastUneai, 
Mystery was liis menUd element He lived in the midst of 
that visionary world in which nothing is but what is not 
He dreamed with his eyes open, and saw ghosts dandog 
round him at noontide. He had been in his youth an enthu- 
siast for liberty, and had hailed the dawn of the French Be- 
Tolution as the promise of a day that was to banish war and 
slavery, and every form of vice and misery, from the face of 
the earth. Because all this was not done, he deduced that 
nothing was done ; and from this deduction, according to his 
system of logic, he drew a conclusion that worse than nothing 
was done ; that the overthrow of the feudal fortresses of 
tyranny and superstition was the greatest calamity that had 
ever befallen mankind ; and that their only hope now was to 
rake the rubbish together, and rebuild it without any of those 
loopholes by which the light had originally crept^ in. To 
qualify himself for a coadjutor in this laudable task, he 
plunged into the central opacity of Kantian metaphysics, and 
l&j perdu several years in transcendental darkness, till the 
common daylight of common sense became intolerable to his 
eyes. He called the sun an ignis faiuus ; and exhorted all 
who would listen to his friendly voice, which were about as 
many as called " God save King Richard," to shelter them- 
selves, from its delusive radiance in the obscure haunt of Old 
Philosophy. This word Old had great charms for him. The 
good old times were always on his lips ; meaning the days 
when polemic theology was in its prime, and rival prelates 
beat the drum ecclesiastic with Herculean vigour, till the one 
wound up his series of syllogisms with the very orthodox 
conclusion of roasting the other. 

But the dearest friend of Mr. Glowry, and his most wel- 
come guest, was Mr. Toobad, the Manichsran Millenarian. 
The twelfth verse of the twelfth chapter of Revelations was 
always in his mouth : '* Woe to the inhabiters of the earth 
and of the sea ! for the devil is come among you, having 
great wrath, because he knoweth that he hath but a short 
time." He maintained that the supreme dominion of the 
world was, for wise purposes, given over for a while to the 
Evil Principle; and that this precise period of time, commonly 
called the enlightened age, was the point of his plenitude of 
power. He \usod to ^dd that by-and-by he would be cast 
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down, and a high and happy order of things succeed ; but he 
never omitted the saving clause, " Not in our time :" which 
htft words were always echoed in doleful response by the 
sympathetic Mr. Glowry. 

Another and very frequent visitor, was the Keverend Mr. 
Larynx, the vicar of Claydyke, a village about ten miles dis- 
tant; — a good-naturdd accommodating divine, who was always 
most obligingly ready to take a dinner and a bed at the house 
of any country gentleman in distress for a companion. 
Nothing came amiss to him, — a game at billiards, at chess, at 
dranghts, at backgammon, at piquet, or at all-fours in a Ule-d- 
tHe^— or any game on the cards, round, square, or triangular, 
in a party of any number exceeding two. He would even 
danoe among friends, rather than that a lady, even if she were 
on the wrong side of thirty, should sit still for want of a 
parUier. For a ride, a walk, or a sail, in the morning, — a 
song ailer dinner, a ghost story after supper, — a bottle of port 
with the squire, or a cup of green tea with his lady, — for all 
or any of these, or for anything else that was agreeable to 
any one else, consistently with the dye of his coat, the Reve- 
rend Mr. Larynx was at all times equally ready. When at 
Nightmare Abbey, he would condole with Mr. Glowry, — 
drink Madeira with Scythrop, — crack jokes with Mr. Hilary, 
— hand Mrs. Hilary to the piano, take charge of her fan and 
gloves, and turn over her music with surprising dexterity, 
— quote Kevelations with Mr. Toobod, — and lament the 
go<xi old times of feudal darkness with the tiimscendental 
Mr. Flunky. 



CHAPTER IL 

SHORTLY after the disastrous termination of Scythrop's 
passion for Miss Emily Girouette, Mr. Glowry found 
himself, much against lus will, iuvolved in a lawsuit, 
which compelled him to dance attendance on the High Court 
oi Chancery. Scythrop was left alone at Nightmare Abbey. 
Ha WM a burnt child, and dreaded the fire of female eyes. 
Ha wandered about the ample pile, or alon*^ t\iA ^td^i^tL \a^* 
aee^ with '*bk ec^'tative facolties immeTaei m co^v^a^^I 
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of cogitation." The terrace terminated at the soutli-westem 
tower, which, as we have said, was ruinous and full of owk. 
Here would Scvthrop take his evening seat, on a fallen frag- 
ment of mossy stone, with his back resting against the mined 
wall, — a thick canopy of ivT, with an owl in it, over his head, 
— and the Sorrows of Werter in his hand. He had some 
taste for romance reading before he went to the University, 
where, we must confess, in justice to his college, he was cured 
of the love of reading in all its shapes ; and the cure would 
have been radical, if disappointment in love, and total soli- 
tude, had not conspired to bnng on a relapse. He began to 
devour romances and German tragedies, and, by the recom- 
mendation of Mr. Flosky, to pore over ponderous tomes of 
transcendental philosophy, which reconciled him to the 
labour of studying them by their mystical jargon and necro- 
mantic imager}*. In the congenial solitude of ^^ightmaro 
Abbey, the distempered ideas of metaphysical romance and 
romautic nutiiphysii« luid ample time and space to germinat« 
into a fortilo crop of chimeras, which rapidly shot up into 
vigorous and abundant vegetation. 

He now became trv^ubled ^vith i\iQ ^^rSiU'^n for reform mj the 
ttarkl.* He built many castles in the air, and jHJOjded them 
with secret tribunals, and bands of illuminati, who vere 
always the imaginary instruments of his j>rojected regenera- 
tion of the human si>ecie8. As he intended to institute a 
i^erfect republic, he invested himself with absolute sovereignly 
over these mystical dis}>ensers of liberty. He slept with 
Horrid ^lystories under his pillow, and dreamed of venerablt 
eleutliorarchs and ghastly confederates holding midnight con- 
ventions in subterranean caves. He jKissed whole mornings in 
Ids study, immersed in glotmiy reverie, stalking about the 
room in his nightcap, which he pulkn.! over his eyes like a 
cowl, and folding his striped calico dressing-gown about him 
like tlio mantle of a conspirator. 

" Action," thus ho soliloijuized, " is the result of opinion, 
and to new-model opinion would be to new-model society. 
Knowleilge is jwwer ; it is in the hands of a few, who em- 
ploy it to mislead the many, for their own selfish purposes of 
aggrandisement and approj)riation. \Vhat if it were in the 
hands of a few who should employ it to lea^l the many? 

^ ^eeYon^thJa Principles of Moral Science. 
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What if it were universal, and the multitude were enlightened? 
No. The many must be always in leading-strings ; but let 
them have wise and honest conductors. A few to think, and 
many to act ; that is the only basis of perfect society. So 
thought the ancient philosophers : they had their esotcrical 
and exutericol doctrines. So thinks the sublime Kant, who 
delivers his oracles in laugiioge which none but the initiated 
can comprehend. Such were the views of those secret 
associations of illuminati, which were the terror of supersti- 
tion and tyranny, and which, carefully selecting wisdom and 
genius from the great wilderness of society, as tbe bee selects 
honey from tlie llowers of the thorn and the nettle, bound all 
human excellence in a chain, which, if it had not been prema- 
tundy broken, would have commanded opinion, and re- 
generated the world." 

Scythrop proceeded to meditate on tin? practicability of 
reviving a confederation of regenerators. To get a clear view 
of his own ideas, and to feel the pulsi^ of the wisdom and 
genius of the age, he wrote and published a treatise, in which 
hi-* meanings wore carefully wrapt up in the monk's hootl of 
transcendental tcclinology, but liUed with hints of matter 
det'p and dangerous, which he thought would set the whole 
nation in a fennent ; and he awaited the result in awful ex- 
pectation, as a miner who has fired a train awaits the explosion 
of a rock. However, he listened and heard nothing ; for the 
explosion, if any ensued, was not sufficiently loud to shake a 
tingle leaf of the ivy on the towers of Nightmare Abbey ; 
and some months after>vards he receivetl a letter from his 
bookaeller, informing him tliat only seven copies had been 
aold, and concluding with a polite recjuest for the balance. 

Scythrop did not despair. " Seven copies," he thought, 
" have been sold. Seven is a mystical numl)er, and the 
omen is good. Let mo find the seven purcliasers of my seven 
c(»pie8, and they shall be tlie seven golden candlesticks with 
which I will illuminate the world." 

Scythrop had a certain portion of mechanical genius, which 
his romantic projects tended to develop. He constructed 
models of cells and recesses, sliding panels and secret passages, 
that would have baiHed the skill of the Parisian police. He 
took the opportunity of his Dather^s absence to fsa»j^^ ^ 
dumb caipenter into the Abbey, and between iVein. >^«^ ^S^^^ 
to one of tbeee models in Scyihiov'a lowct. ^i^^ws^ 
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MA. " L^ 'V'jLV >r.inei r*:!!! L*:a»i»:a wi^h the loss of 
Ll> .i t^^.'.. .' Lau*>j viij -Fiia r.-:n, bus the 1a w was 
i^'\^u>x :..a. '£'.• :i:a.3ii Scv^arvo ia. a mood ni»t 
>■•!:;■•• J rt. ;.-.**- - ""Ttv^'L* . ia»i. ■**ii;/ vaAi w;ih each other in 
J a.: vtiiJ;^ Ui l? .u,js :^' Liaieuiii; :iie depraTitj of thii 
i»\? utr^^^.' i-^ . ^d joL-istLoa-^/ -jii^pscwKia^ divers grim 
vij^i ixiic ^m-'is* 'v.mifw .ia«i -fciikpiLik ilr. Glowry's 
ir cadis '^-I'm vy 'm-'-i aieani' cfc L3. the tirtt chapter, 
i-^xi^iiM ZA^'^^l'-'i^ :i !::s :?*rdr:i :j paj him a simoltanfioui 
V •.:>; :. Jl: : J o ^siaiL' :ljio irr. v i«i >; v i^iru d i triend and teilow- 
,■• i^f'^'aa. "..K* Hjavjiinrii* M?. Liz^ci^s. ilr. Glowry had 
i:;9C\'VMr:d :ii:;5 dK^ux^tucie vcuz::: ^^atleman in London, 
" 7cr^:cciit.'d .-n the nek '^c a :«;o cil^v chair," and de%'ouivd 
y;:Ii s ^Lccmy jjid niiiJUJisaropitjal tui cusrVj, and had piessed 
him s<.' .oniesdy to take the Lened: of the pure country air 
as >i i^^Qtmare Abbey, thafi Mr. Lisdess^ tmdin^ it would give 
kioi luore w^ju\.'k.< ^o t^lv:^^ x^iaii. v& comply , aummoncd his 
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French valet, Fatout, and told him he was going to Lincoln- 
shire. On this simple hint, Fatout went to work, and the 
imperials were packed, and the post-chariot was at the door, 
without the Honourable Mr. Listless having said or thought 
another syllable on the subject. 

Mr. and Mrs. Hilary brought with them an orphan niece, 
a daughter of Mr. Glowry's youngest sister, who had made a 
runaway love-match with an Irish officer. The lady's fortune 
disappeared in the first year : love, by a natural consequence, 
disappeared in the second : the Irishman himself, by a still 
more natural consequence, disappeared in the thiid. Mr. 
Glowry had allowed his sister an annuity, and she had lived 
in retirement with her only daughter, whom, at her death, 
which had recently happened, she commended to the care of 
Mrs. Hilary. 

Miss Marionetta Celestina O'Carroll was a very blooming 
and accomplished young lady. Being a compound of the 
Allegro Vivace of the O'CarrolIs, and of the Andante Doloroso 
of the dowries, she exhibited in her own character all the 
diversities of an April sky. Her hair was light-brown ; her 
eyes hazel, and sparkling with a mild but fluctuating light ; 
her features regular ; her lips full, and of equal size ; and her 
person surpassingly graceful. She was a proficient in music. 
Her conversation was sprightly, but always on subjects light 
in their nature and limited in their interest : for moral 
sympathies, in any general sense, had no place in her mind. 
She had some coquetry, and more caprice, liking and disliking 
almost in the same moment ; pursuing an object with earnest- 
ness while it seemed unattainable, and rejecting it when in 
her power as not worth the trouble of possession. 

Whether she was touched with a penchant for her cousin 
Scythrop, or was merely curious to see what eflect the tender 
passion would have on so o\dr6 a person, she had not been 
three days in the Abbey before she threw out all the lures of 
her beauty and accomplishments to make a prize of his heart. 
Bcythrop proved an easy conquest. The image of Miss 
Emily Girouette was already sufficiently dimmed by the 
power of philosophy and the exercise of reason : for to these 
influences, or to any influence but the true one, are usually 
ascribed the mental cures performed by the great physician 
Time. Scythrop's romantic dreams had indeed given him 
many pure aniicijpaied cognitions of combvna.\>\oi\& oi \^^)i^\^^ 
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and intelligence, which, he had some misgiyings, were not 
exactly realized in his cousin Marionetta ; but, in spite of 
these misgivings, he soon became distractedly in love ; which, 
when the young lady clearly perceived, she altered her tactics, 
and assumed as much coldness and reserve as she had before 
shown ardent and ingenuous attachment. Scythrop was 
confounded at the sudden change ; but, instead of falling at 
her feet and requesting an explanation, he retreated to his 
tower, muffled himself in his night-cap, seated himself in the 
president's chair of his imaginary secret tribunal, summoned 
Marionetta with all terrible formalities, frightened her out of 
her wits, disclosed himself, and clasped the beautiful penitent 
to his bosom. 

While he was acting this reverie — in the moment in which 
the awful president of the secret tribunal was thrownig back 
his cowl and his mantle, and discovering himself to the 
lovely culprit, as her adoring and magnanimous lover, the 
door of the study opened, and the real Marionetta a])peared. 

The motives which had led her to the tower were, a little 
penitence, a little concern, a little affection, and a little f«iar 
as to what the sudden secession of Scythrop, occasioned by her 
sudden change of manner, might portend. She had tapped 
several times unheard, and of course unanswered; and at 
length, timidly and cautiously opening the door, she dis- 
covered him stanrling before a black velvet chair, which was 
mounted on an old oak table, in the act of throwing open his 
striped calico dressing-gown, and flinging away his night-cap, 
which is what the French call an imposing attitude. 

Each stood a few moments fixed in their respective places 
— the lady in astonishment, and the gentleman in confusion. 
Marionetta was the first to break silence. "For heaven's 
sake," said she, "my dear Scythrop, what is the matter f* 

" For heaven's sake, indeed !" said Scythrop, springing 
from the table ; " for your sake, ^Marionetta, and you are my 
heaven, — distraction is the matter. 1 adore you, ^larionetta, 
and your cruelty drives me mad." He threw himself at her 
knees, devoured lier hand with kisses, and breathed a thousand 
vows in the m()st pas.sionate language of romance. 

Marionetta listened a long time in silence, till her loxei 
had exhausted liis eloquence and paused for a reply. Shi 
then said, ^Y\\\\ axevy arch look, "I prithee deliver thyself 
like a man oi \ki\% vf ot\vi'^ 1>aa W\\.^ ^1 this quotation, and 
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of the manner in which it was delivered, jarred so discordantly 
on the high-wrought enthusiasm of the romantic innamorato, 
that he sprang upon his feet, and beat his forehead with his 
clenched fists. The young lady was terrified ; and deeming 
it expedient to soothe hun, took one of his hands in hers, 
placed the other hand on his shoulder, looked up in his face 
with a winning seriousness, and said, in the tenderest possible 
tone, " AVhat would you have, Scythrop T 

Scythrop was in heaven again. " What would 1 have 1 
What but you, Marionetta t You, for the companion of my 
stndies, the pEirtner of my thoughts, the auxiliary of my 
great designs for the emancipation of mankind." 

" I am afraid I should be but a poor auxiliary, Scythrop, 
what would you have me do V 

<< Do as Ilosalia does .with Carlos, divine Marionetta. Let 
us each open a vein in the othcr*s arm, mix our blood in a 
bowl, and drink it as a sacrament of love. Then wo sliall 
SCO visions of transcendental illumination, and soar on the 
wings of ideas into the space of pure intelligence." 

Marionetta could not reply ; she had not so strong a stomach 
as Itosalia, and turned sick at the proposition. She disen- 
l^iged herself suddenly from Scythrop, sprang through the 
door of the tower, and fled with precipitation along the cor- 
ridor**. Scythrop pursued her, crying, " Stop, stop, Marion- 
etta — my life, my love !'* and was gaining rapidly on her 
flight, when, at an ill-omened comer, where two corridors 
endo<l in an angle, at the head of a staircase, he came into 
su'lden and violent contact with Mr. Toobad, and they lx)th 
plunged together to the foot of the stairs, like two billiard- 
imJIs into one pocket. This gave the young lady time to 
escape, and enclose herself in her chamber ; while Mr. Tuobad, 
rising slowly, and rubbing his knees and shoulders, said, 
" You see, my dear Scythrop, in this little incident, one of 
the innumerable proofs of the teni])orary supremacy of the 
devil ; for what but a systiunatic design and concurrent con- 
trivance of evil could have matle the angles of time and 
place coincide in our unfortunate }>ersons ut the head of this 
accursed staircase 1" 

" Nothing else, certainly," said Scythrop : " you are pei^ 
£Ktly in the right, Mr. Toobad. ¥.vV\, aiA tdww^^S., ^\i.^ 
toaaerf, Mnd contusion, and vanity, and \exaXi\oTi ol «^\fvX.^^5A. 
dmih, MBd diseaaoy and assassination, and nv^t, tctA v^N^tci^ 
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aud |v«uleni^« acil £jaumi\ and avarice, and selfishDesB, nd 
miuvxir^ aud j«falo\i$Y, and spleen, and malevolence, and tlie 
ai^plK'Intuu'iits of pldlauthTopy, and the faithlefisneas of 
tWud^il^ and tho ctv^^ses of lovo — all prove the accoiacj of 
Yv»wr view*, and the m\th of your system ; and it is not hn- 
|H.>tfsable ihat ihe infernal interruption of this fall down stain 
uiiiY llux'W a ivlour of evil on the whole of my future exist- 

** My dear K>>\** said Mr. Twhad, " you liave a fine eje 
tV'r ivak*\|ueniv*.*^ 

Sv^ ^Yin^, he eittbraeeil Si^ythrop, who retired with a dii- 
c^u^'Iate ste(\ to dvx'es for dinner ; while Mr. Toobad stalked 
av-rvv>i» xhe hM^ re}H*atiug» ** Woe to the inhabiters of the 
earch« aitvl v>f the :^'a, for the devil is come among you, hafiog 



OUAPTEK IV. 

f I'^Ur t»i.,hl of M^rionetta, and the pursuit of Scythrop, 
S hav.1 Uvn wiiuv*st\l by Mr, Cllowry, who, in couse- 
vjiiemv, uarrv^wly oliservinl liis jk.n and his niece in 
I ho t'vx^iiiui; ; amU wucliiding fnnu their manner, that then? 
Mas tv K'tttr iiuvU'KXaiiding Wtwoen them than he wished to 
sxw lu^ \U'ti'!i:iiiu\l on obtaiiiiiij: tho next morning from iScy- 
tbivp a full aiul S5Ui«ifiu*tory explanation. He, therefore, 
jihvTtlY iitler brv'siktlis:, ontond Scvthrop'd tower, with a verv 

« a • 

gravo fave, tn.d jsiid, without oer\'mony or preface, ''So, sir, 
Yv»u at\* ill love with vour ivusiu." 

8ovlhrv^{\ ^Yi^h a liltlo hoi>itatiou, answered, ''Yes, sir." 

'•That is Oiuuhd, at K^ast ; aiul she is in love with yuuT 

*• 1 wish she \vir\\ sir." 

" You ki:ow sho is, sir." 

" liulu'vi. sir, 1 do not," 

*• lUit you hojv she is.** 

" I k\k\ fi\m u;v soul." 

" Nv^w that is very provoking, Seythiv»p, and very di«?p- 
jKniulu^^;; 1 co\\\A wo\ V\s^ ifeN^YV^^dL that you, Scylhrv-p 
(Jlowrv, *.f ^\^\\UvLWSi X\\)ViN ^ >K>i\\\ \>»Kt» \»e»«5. \\>sis4as«d 
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merry-hearted thing as Marionetta, in all respects the reverse 
of you and me. It is very disappointing, Scythrop. And 
do you know, sir, that Marionetta has no fortune V 

'* It is the more reason, sir, that her husband should have 
one." 

" The more reason for her ; but not for you. My wife had 
no fortune, and I had no consolation in my calamity. And 
do you reflect, sir, what an enormous slice this lawsuit has 
cut out of our family estate ? we who used to be the greatest 
landed proprietors in Lincolnshire." 

" To be sure, sir, we had more acres of fen than any man 
on this coast : but what are fens to love ? What are dykes 
and windmills to Marionetta ]" . 

"And what, sir, is love to a windmills Not grist, I am 
certain : besides, sir, I have made a choice for you. I have 
made a choice for you, Scythrop. Beauty, genius, accomplish- 
ments, and a great fortune into the bargain. Such a lovely, 
serious creature, in a fine state of high dissatisfaction with 
the world, and everything in it. Such a delightful surprise 
I had prepared for you. Sir, I have pledged my honour to 
the contract — the honour of the Glowries of Nightmare Ab- 
bey : and now, sir, what is to be done ]" 

** Indeed, sir, I cannot say. I claim, on this occasion, that 
liberty of action which is the co-iiatal prerogative of every 
rational being." 

" Liberty of action, sir ? There is no such thing as liberty 
of action. We are all slaves and puppets of a blind and un- 
pathetic necessity." 

" Very true, sir ; but liberty of action, between individuals, 
consists in their being differently influenced, or modified, by 
the same universal necessity ; so that the results are uncon- 
sentaneous, and their respective necessitated volitions clash 
and fly off in a tangent." 

" Your logic is good, sir : but you are aware, too, that one 
individual may be a medium of adhibiting to another a mode 
or form of necessity, which may have more or less influence 
in the production of consentaneity; and therefore, sir, if 
you do not comply with my wishes in this instance (you have 
had your own way in everything else), I shall be under the 
necessity of disinheriting you, though I shall do it with tears 
in my eyes." Having said these words, he vanished suddenly, 
in the dread of Scythrop's logic. 

YOL, L •IX 
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Mr. Glowry immediately sought Mrs. Hilary, and comma- 
nicated to her his views of the case in point. Mrs. Hilary, 
as the phrase is, was as fond of Marionetta as if she had heen 
her own child : hut — there is always abut on these occasions 
— she could do nothing for her in the way of fortune, as she 
had two hopeful sons, who were finishing their education at 
Brazen-nose, and who would not like to encounter any dimi- 
nution of their prospects, when they should he brought out 
of the house of mental bondage— i.e., the University— to 
the land flowing with milk and honey — i.e., the west end of 
London. 

Mrs. Hilary hinted to Marionetta that propriety, and deli- 
cacy, and decorum, and dignity, etc., etc., etc.,* would re- 
quire them to leave the Abbey immediately. Marionetta lis- 
tened in silent submission, for she knew that her inheritance 
was passive obedience ; but when Scythrop, who had watched 
the opportunity of Mrs. Hilary's departure, ent-ered, and, 
without speaking a word, threw himself at her feet in a 
paroxysm of grief, the young lady, in equal silence and sor- 
row, threw her arms round his neck and burst into tears. A 
very tender scene ensued, which the sympathetic susceptibili- 
ties of the soft-hearted reader can more accurately imagine 
than we can delineate. But when Marionetta hinted that 
she was to leave the Abbey immediately, Scythrop snatched 
from its repository his ancestor's skull, filled it with Madeira, 
and presenting himself before Mr. Glowry, threatened to 
drink off* the contents, if Mr. Glowry did not immediately 
promise that Marionetta should not be taken from the Abbey 
without her own consent. Mr. Glowry, who took the Ma- 
deira to be some deadly brewage, gave the required promiae 
in dismal panic. Scythrop returned to ^Marionetta with a 
joyful heart, and drank the Madeira by the way. 

Mr. Glowry, during his residence in London, had come to 
an agreement with his friend Mr. Toobad, that a match be- 
tween Scythrop and Mr. Toobad's daughter would be a voy 
desirable occurrence. She was finishing her education in a 
German convent, but Mr. Toobad described her as being ftJly 
impressed with the truth of his Ahrimanic philosophy,t and 

• We are not masters of the whole vocabulary. See any nofrf 
by any literary lady. 

+ Ahrimanea, m VSi^ T?tt«vasi XK^^hiology, is the evil power, tli 
prince oi the )ungdL0xsi ol ^-ax^«A9&. ^^S3^^^Tc«xl<if OroiBiei^ 
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Itogether as gloomy and anti-Thalian a young lady as 
)wry himself could desire for the future mistress of 
lare Abbey. She had a great fortune in her own 
rhich was not, as we have seen, without its weight in 
g Mr. dowry to set his heart upon her as his daugh- 
.w that was to be ; he was therefore very much dis- 
by Scythrop's untoward attachment to Marionetta. 
loled on the occasion with Mr. Toobad ; who said 
had boon too long accustomed to the intermeddling of 
il in all his affairs to be astonished at this new trace 
:loven claw ; but that he hoped to outwit him yet, for 
sun? there could be no comparison between his daugh- 
Marionetta, in the mind of any one who had a proper 
on of the fact that, the world being a great theatre of 
riousness and solemnity are the characteristics of 
, and laughter and merriment make a human being no 
fian a baboon. Mr. Glowry comforted himself with 
w of the subject, and urged Mr. Toobad to expedite 
gliter's return from Germany. Mr. Toobad said he 
iaily expectation of her arrival in London, and would 
iminedi;itely to meet her, that he might lose no time 
^nng her to Nightmare Abbey. " Then," he added, 
all see whether Thalia or Melpomene — whether the 
or the Peuserosa — will carry oflf the symbol of vic- 

jre cau be no doubt," said Mr. Glowry, " which way 
le will incline, or Scythrop is no true scion of the 
le i<tem of the Glowrys." 

X of the kingdom of light. These two powers have divided 
J (lominion. Sometimes one of the two has a temporary 
cy.— According to Mr. Toobad, the present period would be 
Q of Ahri manes. Lord Byron seems to oe of the same 
by the nae he hsM made of Ahrimanes in '* Manfred ;*' where 
* Alastor, or Karoc AaifiMV, of Persia, is hailed king of the 
f the Nemesis of Greece, in concert with three of the Saukm 
Valkyrae, under the name of the Destinies ; the astrolo^cal 
f the alchemists of the middle ages; an elemental witch, 
ite<l from Denmark to the Alps ; and a chorus of Dr. 
I devils, who come in the last act for a souL It is difiicolt 
ve where this heterogeneous mythological company could 
;inally met, except at a tabU iTMU. bkft ^e vk3L >u:a^>SL 
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CHArTEK V. 

MAKlONl'TrA foil MtwuNJ of 8cythrop'i huat:. ml 
uutwithHtiuuliiig tho diiricultieii that jKif rf iiLn datl hs, 
hIio \'o\\\k\ hot iMnw ht^DMslf from the pUa«rR -:f :i^?- 
kutiiiiiu^ lun- lovpi'i whoiu h\w kept in a pcrpi^tnal 52^-^ 
SoiiuititiUMA nho wouUl uHM)t liim with the most iin)i;-TX'tiH«i 
ult'Mioii : Ni)iuotiiiuv« with the iiioHt chilling i0iilf>^r«iu:R ; 
ix»u«»ii»fi Itiiti ti> uti^or by urtlliciHl cohlnefw — sofl^ain^ hin v.- 
lo\o tiy otiHiuoiit toUiU*nu^MM -or inflaming him to j^o-mj ct 
ViKiuilUny, with tho U(>uoumblo Mr. LiAtless, who «e«DitL 
uuai r hot luii^u'ul iuthionns to burnt iutf> gudden life. lix^ 
Uk\ buit ^>i* i)io ovoniu>; priiimmo. Sometimes fthe wool*! «i: 
l»y llio |»miK»» uiul \\xW\\ with lHHU>minK attention to .Sovthrp*? 
|m()iolio t-\MitoMHtt-iiiu*vM ; but, in the moHt impasfdoneii part :i 
fill lunlv'iN, -.lio would I'ouvort all liis idojw into a cha^s, ^t 
{•inkiuiL; up .-^ouio lvi»uili> Allo^ro, and ftaying, *' Is it ii *. 
pivii> r Si vihi\)p would bogiu to storm, and she wouli 

.UiaSSOl lllUl w it)i, 

**/itti. /.itti. |ii»n(\ piano, 
Ni>ii iiu'ciuiiio ooiifueiiune/' 

or u'Mu* Mimdai /(/«f ;/it, till ho would start away from hor, and 
i'nrl.».;«« lim.:„ir \\\ lii.H lower, \\\ an a«^>nv of agitation, vowiu^ 
lt» uhouiivo lui, iihd luT wholo sc\, for ovor ; and n-tuming 
lv» lui pn- .iMKv at tlu' suuiuion?* of tho bilK't, which she never 
l.iilnl lo ^iriul Nsiili uiauv r\pivsi<ious ot* iK'uitenco, and pnv 
\\\\.\K\i I'l' aiiiiMiduK'ut. Soylhu'p's schouu's for n'^enerating 
tlio N\»»ilvl, and drli-<lin^ bis sovfu goldvu camllesticks, went 
(.ju \v\\ .nIo\\1\ ill iliiH fi'vii' of his spirit. 

'lliin-?* pioiwdnl ill this tnvin for several days; and Mr. 
iJlv»wi> lu'j^aii to hr uiuMsy at nveiviu^ no intelligence fn^ni 
Ml. Ti'oKad ; wluMi ouo evening the latter rusheil into tho 
libiaiv, wlu'iT tlic family and the visitors were assembled, 
vociliiaiiii;-;, *' Tin* dc\ il is come among you, having gtvat 
w lull I !" llo then divw Mr. Cilowry lisido into another apart- 
nunt, and alter iviuaiiiing some time togt»ther, they re-t^ulered 
tho hbviirv wvl\i Vo^vrv^ vA \2,vvi;>\. *\jvs\\^v\n . but did not condescend 
tt» expUuu W avw vnvv.* \\vc Cv\\V4« vA *0\\v^L\ \\£?i>^\s&^xaft. 
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Qlowry sighed and groaned all day, and said not a word to 
any one. Scythrop had quarrelled, as usual, with Marionetta, 
and was enclosed in his tower, in a fit of morbid sensibihty. 
Marionetta was comforting herself at the piano, with singing 
the airs of Nina pazza per amore ; and the Honourable Mr. 
Listless was listening to the harmony, as he lay supine on the 
sofa, with a book in his hand, into which he peeped at inter- 
vals. The Eeverend Mr. Larynx approached the sofa, and 
proposed a game at billiards. 

2'he Honourable Mr, Listless. — Billiards ! Keally I should 
be very happy ; but, in my present exhausted state, the ex- 
ertion is too much for me. I do not know when I have been 
equal to such an effort. {He rang the hell for his valet, Faiout 
entered.) Fatout, when did I play at billiards last? 

Fatout.--De fourteen December de last year, Monsieur. 
(Fatout homed and retired.) 

The Honourable Mr. Listless. — So it was. Seven months 
ago. You see, Mr. Larynx ; you see, sir. My nerves, Miss 
O'CarroD, my nerves are shattered. I have been advised to 
try Bath. Some of the faculty recommend Cheltenham. I 
think of trying both, as the seasons don't clash. The season, 
you know, Mr. Larynx — the season. Miss 0*Carroll — the sea- 
son is everything. 

Marionetta. — And health is something. ITest-ce pas^ Mr. 
Larynx? 

The Eeverend Mr. Larynx. — Most assuredly, Miss O'CarrolL 
For, however, reasoners may dispute about the summum 
bonum, none of them will deny that a very good dinner is a 
very good thing : and what is a good dinner without a good 
appetite ? and whence is a good appetite but from good 
health 1 Now, Cheltenham, Mr. Listless, is famous for good 
appetites. 

Tfie Honourable Mr. Listless. — The best piece of logic I 
ever heard, Mr. Larynx ; the very best I assure yoiL I have 
thought very seriously of Cheltenham : very seriously and 
profoundly. I thought of it — ^let me see — when did I think 
of it ? {He rang again, and Fatout reappeared.) Fatout, 
when did I think of going to Cheltenham, and did not go % 

Fatout. — De Juillet twenty-von, de last summer. Monsieur. 
{Fatout retired.) 

The Honourable Mr. Listless. — So it was. An invaluable 
fellow that, Mr. Larynx — invaluable, Miss 0'C«rto\L 
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Marionetta. — So I should judge, indeed. He seems to 
serve you as a walking memoiy, and to be a living chionide, 
not of your actions only, but of your thoughts. 

The Honourable Mr. Listless, — An excellent definition of 
the fellow, Miss O'Carroll, — excellent, upon my honour. Ha! 
ha ! he ! Heigho ! Laughter is pleasant, but the exertion is 
too much for me. 

A parcel was brought in for Mr. Listless ; it had been sent 
express. Fatout was summoned to unpack it ; and it proved 
to contain a new novel, and a new poem, both of which had 
long been anxiously expected by the whole host of fashionable 
readers j and the last number of a popular Review, of which 
the editor and his coadjutors were in high favour at court, and 
enjoyed ample pensions* for their services to church and state. 
As Fatout left the room, Mr. Flosky entered, and curiously 
inspected the literary arrivals. 

Mr. Flosky, — (Turning over Hie leaves.) "Devilman, .a 
novel." Hm. Hatred — revenge — misanthropy — and quota- 
tions from the Bible. Hm. This is the morbid anatomy of 
black bile. — " Paul Jones, a poem." Hm. I see how it is. 
Paul Jones, an amiable enthusiast — disappointed in his aflfec- 
tions — turns pirate from ennui and magnanimity — cuts vari- 
ous masculine throats, wins various feminine hearts — is hanged 
at the yard-arm ! The catastrophe is very awkward, and very 
unpoetical. — " The Downing Street Review." Hm. Firet 
article — An Ode to the Red Book, by Roderick Sackbut, 
Esquire. Hm. His own poem reviewed by himself 
Hm-m-m. 

(Mr, Flosky proceeded in silence to look over the other articles 
of the Beview ; Maiionetta inspected the novel, and Mr, LisHes^ 
the poem,) 

'The Baerend Mr, Larynx, — For a young man of fashion 
and family, Mr. Listless, you seem to be of a very studious 
turn. 

The Honourable Mr, Listless, — Studious ! You are pleased 
to be facetious, Mr. Larynx. I hope you do not suspect me 
of being studious. I have finished my education. But there 
are some fashionable books that one must read, because they 
are ingredients of the talk of the day : otherwise I am no 
fonder of books than I dare say you yourself are, Mr. Laiynx. 

* "PxNSioi(. Pay raven to a slave of state for treaion to hi» 
country ."—J OHKTO^f ft Dictwrna-ni. 
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The Reverend Mr, Zarynjc. —Why, sir, I cannot say that I 
am indeed particularly fond of books ; yet neither can I say 
that I never do read. A tale or a poem, now and then, to a 
circle of ladies over their work, is no very heterodox employ- 
ment of the vocal oneigy. And I must say, for myself, that 
few men have a more Job-like endurance of the etermdly re- 
earring questions and answers that interweave themselves, on 
these occasions, with the crisis of an adventure, and heighten 
the distress of a tragedy. 

The Honourable Mr. Listless. — And very often make the 
distress when the author has omitted it. 

Marionetla. — I shall try your patience some rainy morning 
Mr. Larynx ; aud Mr. Listless bliall recommend us the very 
newest new book, that everybody reads. 

The Honourable Mr. Listless. — You shall receive it, Miss 
O'Carroll, with all the gloss of novelty ; fresh as a ripe green- 
cage in all the downiness of its bloom. A mail-coach copy 
uom Edinburgh, forwarded express from London. 

Mr. Flosky. — This rage for novelty is the bane of literature. 
Except my works and those of my particular friends, nothing 
IB good that is not as old as Jeremy Taylor : and entre nous, 
the best parts of my friends' books were either written or 
suggested by myself. 

The Honouraile Mr. Listless. — Sir, I reverence you. But I 
most say, modern books are very consolatory and congenial to 
my feelings. There is, as it were, a delightful north-east 
wind, an inteUe<;tual blight breathing through them ; a deli- 
cious misanthropy and discontent, that demonstrates the 
nullity of virtue aud energy, and puts me in good humour 
with myself and my sofa. 

Mr. Flftsky. — Very true, sir. Modem literature is a north- 
east wind — a blight of the human soul, I take credit to 
myself for having helped to make it so. The way to produce 
line fruit is to blight the flower. You call this a paradox. 
Marry, so be it. Ponder thereon. 

The conversation was interrupted by the re-appearance of 
Mr. Toobad, covered with mud. He just showed himself at 
the door, muttered " The devil is come among you !" and 
Tanished. The road which connected Nightmare Abbey vdth 
the civilized world was artiiicially raised above the level of 
the fens, and ran through them in a fttm^ViV* Vvcl^ ^& ^^ vi^^^vi 
eje could reach, with a ditch on eacVi ai<i^> oi HtXaL^is^^^^'"^^*^ 
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In the evening, the whole party met, as usual, in tlio 
ibrary. Marionetta sat at the harp ; the Honourable Mr. 
istless sat by her and turned over her music, though the 
xertion was almost too much for him. The Keverend Mr. 
Arynx relieved him occasionally in this delightful labour. 
Icythrop, tormented by tlie demon Jealousy, sat in the corucr 
iting bis lips and fingers. Z^Iarionetta looked at him every 
tow and then witli a smile of most provoking good humour, 
rhich he pretended not to see, and which only the more ex- 
sperated his troubled spirit. He took down a volume of 
^to, and pretended to be deeply interested in the Purga- 
orio, though he knew not a word he was reading, as 
iarionetta was well aware ; who, tripping across the room, 
eeped into his book, and said to him, " I see you are in the 
liddle of Purgatory." — " I am in the middle of hell," said 
Icythrop furiously. " Are you V said she ; " then come 
cross the room, and I will sing you the finale of Don 
iovanni." 

"Let me alone," said Scythrop. Marionetta looked at 
m with a deprecating smile, and said, '' You unjust, cross 
«tare, you." — ** Let me alone," said Scythrop, but much 
I emphaticjdly than at first, and by no means wishing to 
taken at his word. Marionetta left him immediately, and 
imiug to thu harp, said, just loud enough for Scythrop to 
' — ** Did you ever read Dante, Mr. lostless ? Scythrop 
ading Dante, and is just now in Pui^tory." — "And I," 
the lL>nourable Mr. Listless, '* am not reading Dante, 
un just now in Paradise," bowing to Marionetta. 
xrioneiUi. — You are very gallant, Mr. Listless; and I 
ay you are very fond of reading Dante. 
Uoiujurahlt Mr. LidU6S. — I don't know how it is, but 
never ciimo in my way till lately. I never had him 
collection, and if 1 had had him I should not have 
im. Hut I tind lie is growing fashionable, and I am 
muHt read him some wet morning. 
'tnitta. — No, read him some ^evening, by all means, 
m ever in love, Mr. Listless? 

'onourable Mr. Listless. — 1 assure you. Miss CCarroU, 
ill I came to Nightmare Abbey. I dare say it is 
vsant ; but it seems to give so much ttOi^aXAi^ >OtAX A. 
xertion wouid be too much lot me. 
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Mttriumtiii, Sliall 1 tuach you a compendiimt mstiiod of 
(uiuiUhiji, that will ^'ivo you uo troubk wLaMfTsr. 

Thf lioiwnnihltt Mr. LMchh. — You will coxjder ol mt ol 
iuit\jir(i:isii)ili) (ihli^^'iitiitu. I urn ail iiu[jatiexiu«r to h^ani. u. 

Al'iiiont'ttfi. Sit vvilli your liack to the ladr and read 
lUutu; iiuly Im riurti to ht^i^iu in the middle, aud xuzl ova 
thioo or t'(i\ir pa^a^H iit oncu — \uiekwiir*U as well us farwaitk, 
uuil hUo will iiuuuuliiitiily piu'cuivc tliat ycni are despeiatfiiT 
iu lii\u NviiU luu' (lortiKuaU'ly. 

(/'/«(' iioitouiahiti Mr. lAnthM aiitiruf Lelurtm ScvUkrqjr* and 

Miuionitiii^ iinU Juinij all hin atlentwn oh iJu iteauOful 

fiondtr^ did nU observe Svylhrop, who <raf doiuff of »k$ 

dtM'rilud- ) 

Thi y/«'/i«>ioii/>/c' Mr. ListlesH. — You are pleased to "be 

t'ucot ioiih, Mi^s ( >'( 'un'i>ll. Thn huly would infaUiblr conclndf 

that 1 wai th(« j^ivati^nt hmtu iu town. 

.W.i/«i*/i(//c/. V'M' iViMu it. Sh(3 would say, perliape, aozu' 
ponjilo h.i\i» mill luotluulrt »»t' rtliowiu}^ tlitjir aifeclioiL 

/'/«« //.'/M'M/iiA/. Mr. lAstU'sn. -liut 1 sliouid tliinky iriih 
HulnuiM'aiiin 

Ml. FltKikif. (JoiiiiiKj lln'iH from another part of tht roow,) 
Uiil I iu»t lioai Sir. lJMllc.s.s ohnci'vo that Dante is beoomisg 

/V*, iloit>uiiihli' Mr. Li^tli'ss. -~\ ilid hazard a remark to 
that i^lVivl, Ml. l''li»skv, though 1 HjMjak ou rfuch subjects with 
u ri»h^*i»»UMio-.>i vit luY owu uolhin^uoas, in the presence of *> 
^;io.il a mail a-^ Mr. l''lv».sky. 1 know not what is the colour 
of h.uih«'«i ilo\iU, Iml as lu» is lUMtainly becoming fiishionable 
I i'oiii'ludo llu'v aiv hluo ; titr the blue devils, as it 8efl Mg t<^ 
uu«, Ml. I'ln.^kv.i'oustitulo tho t\uidaiueiitali!eatureQffifl|^ 
alilo UtoMluh'. 5* ^ 

Mr. /■V^•.^(//. Tho bluo aiv, indeed, the staple ccSixiO(|it7 ; 
hut a« lli(\N \\ill iiv»t always ho commanded, the Ijfackyi^ 
and ^vi\\ may ho uvhnittod as suKstitutes. Tea, lato dinneK, 
and the l''i\'Uih liovolutiou have played the devil, Mr. List- 
losM, ami hrovi>;ht tho do vil iutb play. 

.1//. Toohtiii {^stitrtimj up). Having great wrath. 

Mr. FhK^jf. This is no play upon words, but the sober 
saduoss of vt»ritablo tact. 

ilkc UymouraUe Mr, Listk^ss. — Tea, lato dinners, and tlie 
Kix'iicU Uc\vAv\v\v>\\. V ^cAwvoJv* vi^sj5s!0cj %vsft tho connection of 
ideas. 
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Mr, Flosky. — I should be sorry if you could ; I pity the 
man who can see the connection of his own ideas. Still 
more do 1 pity him, the connection of whose ideas any other 
person can see. Sir, the great evil is, that there is too much 
commonplace light in our moral and political literature ; and 
light is a great enemy to mystery, and mystery is a great 
friend to enthusiasm. Now the enthusiasm for abstract 
truth is an exceedingly fine thing, as long as the truth, which 
is the object of the enthusiasm, is so completely abstract as to 
be altogether out of the roach of the human faculties ; and, 
in that sense, I have myself an enthusiasm for truth, but in 
no other, for the pleasure of metaphysical investigation lies 
in the means, not in the end ; and if the end coidd be found, 
the pleasure of the means would cease. The mind, to be 
kept in health, must be kept in exercise. The proper exer- 
cise of the mind is elaborate reasoning. Analytical reasoning 
is a base and mechanical process, which takes to pieces and 
examines, bit by bit, the rude material of knowledge, and 
extracts therefrom a few hard and obstinate things called 
fiu^ts, everything in the shape of which 1 cordially hate. But 
synthetical reasoning, setting up as its goal some unattainable 
abstraction, like an imaginary quantity in algebra, and com- 
anencing its course with taking for granted some two asser- 
tioDB which cannot be proved, from the union of these two 
■Miiimd truths produces a third assumption, and so on in 
infinite series, to the unspeakable benefit of the human 
intellect. The beauty of this process is, that at every step it 
strikes out into two branches, in a compound ratio of ramifi- 
ealion ; so that you are perfectly sure of losing your way, and 
keeping your mind in perfect health, by the perpetual exer- 
cise of an interminable quest ; and for these reasons 1 have 
chiistcned my eldest son Emanuel Kant Flosky. 

The Beverend Mr, Larynx. — Nothing can be more luminous. 

The Honourable Mr, Listless, — And what has all that to do 
with Dante, and the blue de^ik t 

Mr. Hilary. — ^Not much, 1 should think, with Dante, but 
s gvsat deal with the blue deirils. 

Mr. Flosky. — It is very caHain, and much to be rejoiced 
at, that our Uierature is hag-ridden. Tea has shattered our 
nenres; late dinners make us slaves of indigesliotL% \«Vsa 
French Bevolution has made us shiink iioixi \.\i^ xAxii^ ^^ 
pkakm^f, Mod has destroyed, in the mote is&na^ \a3^* ^ 
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the community (of whicli number I am one), all enthusiasm 
for political liberty. That part of the reading pMU which 
shuns the solid food of reason for the light diet of fiction, 
requires a perpetual adhibition of sauce piquante to the palate 
of its depraved imagination. It lived upon ghosts, goblins, 
and skeletons (I and my friend Mr. Sackbut served up a few 
of the best), till even the devil himself, though magnified to 
the size of Mount Athos, became too base, common, and 
popular for its surfeited appetite. The ghosts have therefore 
been laid, and the devil has been cast into outer darkness, 
and now the delight of our spirits is to dwell on all the vices 
and blackest passions of our nature, tricked out in a masque- 
rade dress of heroism and disappointed benevolence; the 
whole secret of which lies in forming combinations that con- 
tradict all our experience, and affixing the purple shred of 
some particular virtue to that precise character, in which we 
should be most certain not to find it in the living world ; 
and making this single virtue not only redeem all the real and 
manifest vices of the character, but make them actually pass 
for necessary adjuncts, and indispensable accompaniments 
and characteristics of the said virtue. 

Mr. Toohad, — ^That is, because the devil is come among us, 
and finds it for his interest to destroy all our perceptions of 
the distinctions of right and wrong. 

MarioTietta, — I do not precisely enter into your meaning, 
Mr. riosky, and should be glad if you would make it a little 
more plain to me. 

Mr. Flosky. — One or two examples will do it, Miss 
O'Carroll. If I were to take all the mean and sordid 
qualities of a money-dealing Jew, and tack on to them, as 
with a nail, the quality of extreme benevolence, I should 
have a very decent hero for a modem novel ; and should 
contribute my quota to the fashionable method of administer- 
ing a mass of vice, under a thin and unnatural covering of 
virtue, like a spider wrapt in a bit of gold leaf, and ad- 
ministered as a wholesome pilL On the same ])rinciple, if a 
man knocks me down, and takes my purse and watch by main 
force, I turn him to account, and set him forth in a tragedy 
xis a dashing young fellow, disinherited for his romantic gene- 
rosity, and full of a most amiable hatred of the world in 
general, and his own country in particular, and of a most 
enlightened axid c\i\N\viT0\3& \i!Sefti\Q\i for himself : then, with 
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the addition of a wild girl to hU in love with him, and a 
series of adventures in which they break all the Ten Com- 
mandments in succession (always, you will observe, for some 
sublime motive, which must be carefully analyzed in its pro- 
gress), I have as amiable a pair of tragic characters as ever 
issued from that new region of the belles lettres, which I have 
called the Morbid Anatomy of Black Bile, and which is 
greatly to bo admired and rejoiced at, as aifording a fine scope 
for the exhibition of mental power. 

Mr. Hilanj. — AVTiich is about as well employed as the 
power of a hothouse would be in forcing up a nettle to the 
size of an elm. If we go on in this way, we shall have a 
new art of poetry, of which one of the first rules will be : To 
remember to forget that there are any such things as sunshine 
and mnsic in the world. 

The Honourable Mr. Listless. — It seems to be the case vdth 
OS at present, or wc sliould not have interrupted Miss 
(yCarroirs music with this exceedingly dry conversation. 

Mr. Fhsky. — I should be most happy if Miss O'CarroU 
would remind us that there are yet both music and sun- 
shine 

The Honourable Mr. Listless. — In the voice and the smile 
of beauty. May I entreat the favour of — (turning over the 
pages of music.) 

All were silent, and Marionetta sung : — 



Why are thy looks so blank, gray friar ? 

\Thy are thy looks so bine ? 
Thou 8eem*8t moro pale and Unk, gray friar, 

Than thou wast used to do : — 

Say, what has made thee rue ? 

ny form was plump, and a light did shine 
La thy rouna and ruby face, 

Which showed an outward visible sign 
Of an inward spiritual grace : — 
Say, what has changed thy case ? 

Yet will I tell thee true, gray friar, 

I very well can see, 
That, if thy looks are blue, gray friar, 

Iff mU for love of me, — 

Tu ail for love of me. 
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But breathe not thy vows to me, gray 

Oh ! breathe them not, I pray ; 
For ill beseems in a reverena fnar, 

The love of a mortal may ; 

And I needs must say thee nay. 

But, could'st thou think my heart to move 

With that pale and silent scowl ? 
Know, he who would win a maiden's love, 

Whether clad in cap or cowl, 

Must be more of a lark than an owL 

Scythrop immediately replaced Dante on the shelf, and 
joined the circle round the beautiful singer. Marionetta 
gave him a smile of approbation that fully restored his com- 
placency, and they continued on the best possible terms 
during the remainder of the evening. The Honourable Mr. 
Listless turned over the leaves with double alacrity, saying, 
" You are severe upon invalids, Miss O'CarroD : to escape 
your satire, I must try to be sprightly, though the exertion is 
too much for me." 



CHAPTER VII. 



AXEW visitor arrived at the Abbey, in the person of Mr. 
Asterias, the ichthyologist. This gentleman had 
passed his life in seeking the living wonders of the 
deep through the four quarters of the world ; he had a cabinet 
of stuffed and dried fishes, of shells, sea-weeds, corals, and 
madrepores, that was the admiration and envy of the Royal 
Society. He had penetrated into the watery den of the 
Sepia Octopus, disturbed the conjugal happiness of that 
turtle-dove of the ocean, and come off victorious in a sangui- 
nary conflict. He had been becalmed in the tropical seas, 
and had watched, in eager expectation, tliough unhappily 
always in vain, to see tlie colossal polypus rise from the 
water, and entwine its enormous arms round the masts and 
the rigging. He maiutiiined the origin of aU things from 
water, and inaiated that the polypodes were the first of ani- 
mato(i tViings, and l\\a.\., i^ta. NJaso. ^^i5^d bodies and niany- 
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sbootiBg arms, the Hindoos had taken their gods, the most 
ancient of deities, iiut the chief object uf his ambition, the 
end and aim of his researches, was to discover a triton and a 
mermaid, the existence of which he most potently and im- 
plicitly believed, and was prepared to demonstrato, ^ priori ^ 
d posteriori^ ^ fortiori^ synthetically and analytically, syllogisti- 
caily and inductively, by arguments deduced both from ack- 
nowledginl facts and plausible hypotheses. A report that a 
mermaid had been seen '' sleeking her soft alluring locks " on 
the sea-coast of Lincolnshire, had brought him in great h:iste 
from London, to pay a long-promised and often-postponed visit 
to his old acquaintance, Mr. Glowry. 

Mr. listerias was accompanied by his son, to whom he had 
given the name of Aquarius — flattering himself that ho woidd, 
in the process of time, become a constellation among the stars 
of ichthyoiogical science. What charitable female ha^l lent 
him the mould in which this son was cast, no one pretended 
to know ; and, as he never dropped the most distant adlusion 
to Aquarius's mother, some of the wags of London maintained 
that he had received the favours of a mermaid, and that the 
scientific perquisitions which kept him adways prowling about 
the sea-shore, were directed by the less philosophical motive 
of regaining his lost love. 

Mr. Asti'rias perlustrated the sea-coast for several day a, and 
reape<l disap]K)intment, but not despair. One night, shortly 
after his arrival, ho was sitting in one of the windows of the 
librar}', looking towards the sea, when his attention was 
attracted by a figure which was moving near the edge of the 
wait, and which was dimly visible through the moonless 
•tunmer night. Its motions were irregular, like those of a 
perKin in a state of indecision. It had extremely long hair, 
which floated in the wind. Whatever else it might be, it 
eertainly was not a fieherman. It might be a lady ; but it 
was neither Mrs. Hilary nor Miss O'Carroll, for they were 
both in the library. It might be one of the female servants ; 
Vut it had too much grace, and too striking an air of habitual 
libeity to render it probable. liesides, what sliould one of 
the female ser^'ants be doing there at this hour, moving to 
and fro, as it seemed, without any visible purpose ? It could 
•carcely be a stranger, for Claydyke, the netSkX^ftXi nV^-q^^ ^^]^ 
ten mile0 distant; and what female ^o\3\<i eoi&A X^xk 
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across the fens, for no purpose but to hover over the surf^ 
under the . walls of Nightmare Abbey 1 Might it not be a 
mermaid 1 It was possibly a mermaid. It was probably a 
mermaid. It was very probably a mermaid. Nay, what 
else could it be but a mermaid 1 It certainly was a mermaid. 
Mr. Asterias stole out of the library on tip-toe, with his 
finger on his lips, having beckoned Aquarius to follow him. 

The rest of the party was in great surprise at Mr. Asterias's 
movement, and some of them approached the window to see 
if the locality would tend to elucidate the mystery. Pre- 
sently they saw him and Aquarius cautiously stealing along 
on the other side of the moat, but they saw nothing more ; 
aud Mr. Asterias, returning, told them, with accents of great 
disappointment, that he had had a glimpse of a mermaid, but 
she had eluded him in the darkness, and was gone, he pre- 
sumed, to sup with some enamoured triton, in a submarine 
grotto. 

** But, seriously, Mr. Asterias," said the Honourable Mr. 
Listless, ** do you positively believe there are such things as 
mermaids T 

Mr. AMer'ias, — Most assuredly ; and tritons too. 

The Honourahle Mr. Listless. — What ! things that are Lalf 
human and half fish? 

Mr, Asterias. — Precisely. Tliey are the oran outangs uf 
the sea. But I am persuaded that there are also complete stM 
nieu, diflering in no respect from us, but that they are stupid 
and covered with scales ; for, though our organization seems 
to exclude us essentially from the class of amphibious animal ^ 
yet anatomists well know that the foramen ovale may remain 
open in an adult, and that respiration is, in that case, not 
necessary to life : and how can it be otherwise explained that 
the Indian divers, employed in the pearl fishery, pass whole 
hours under the water ; and that the famous Swedish ga^ 
doner of Troningholm lived a day and a half under the ice 
without being drowned ? A Nereid, or mermaid, was taken 
in the year 1403 in a Dutch lake, and was in every respeit 
like a Frenchwoman except that she did not speak. Towanis 
the end of the seventeenth century, an English ship a hundred 
and fifty leagues from land, in the Greenland seas, discovered 
a flotilla of sixty or seventy little skiff's, in each of which was 
a triton, or soa mun : at the approach of the English vessel, 
the whole oi ttiem, ft^\2ft^N^SX)cL^\\si>3i!yM^^ fear, disappeared, 
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Jikiffs and all, under the wator, as if they had been a human 
variety of the nautilus. The illustrious Don Feijoo lias 
preserved an atithentic and well-attestwl story of a young 
Spaniard, nanie<l Francis de la Vega, who, bathing witli 
some of his friends in June, 1GJ4, suddenly dived under the 
«ea and ros<^ no more. His friends thought him drowned : 
they were plebeians and pious Catholics ; but a philosopher 
might very legitim itcly have drawn the same conclusion. 

The Reverend Mr. Ijarynx. — Nothing could be more logical. 

Mr, AsUrias. — Five years afterwards, some fishermen neiir 
Cadiz found in their nets a triton, or sea man ; they spoke to 
him in several languages 

Th^. Reverend Mr. Liryrur. — ^Tliey were very learned fisher- 
men. 

Mr, Ililarj/. — They had tlie gift of tongues by especial 
favour of their brother fisherman, St. Peter. 

The Ilnwmrahhi Mr. Listless. — Is Saint Peter the tutelar 
saint of (/aclizi (Nam of tlie eompaivj cmdd ansKtr this 
tpt^stiony and Mr, A sterias proceeded,) 

They spoke to him in several languages, but he was as 
mute as a tish. They hande<l him over to some holy friars, 
who exorcis'id him ; but the devil was mute too. After some 
days he pronounce<l the name Lierganes. A monk took liim 
to that village. His mother and brothers recognized and 
embraced him ; but he was as insensible to their caresses as 
any other fish would have been. He had some scales on his 
body, which dn>pped off by degrees ; but his skin was as hard 
and rough as shagreen. Ho stayed at home nine years, 
without recovering his speech or his reason : he then di3a|>- 
jieared again ; and one of his old acquaintance, some years 
after, saw him pop his head out of the water, near the coast 
of the Asturias. These facts were certified by his brothers, 
and by Don Gaspardo de la Riba Aguero, Kiight of Saint 
James, who lived near Lierganes, and often had the pleasure 
of our triton's company to dinner. Pliny mentions an em- 
bassy of the Olyssiponians to Tiberius, to give him intelligence 
of a triton which had been heard playing on its shell in a 
eertain cave ; with several other authenticated facts on the 
mibject of Tritons and Nereids. 

The Honourable Mr. Listless, — ^You aaViii\&\v xaa, \ \3flr«^ 
heea much on the /^co-shore, in the »eaaoTi,V>\3L\.\ ^oTtfiX.^vs^ 
/ ever mw a mcrm&id. (He miujf, and stimmoditi FoUiuX^ vw 
VOL. i. •I'^ 
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made his appearance half-seas-over,) Fatout, did I ever see a 
mermaid 1 

FaioiU, — ^Mermaid ! mer-r-m-m-maid ! Ah! merry maid! Oui, 
monsieur. Yes, sir, very many. I vish dere was one or two 
hero in de kitchen — ma foi ! • Dey he all as melancholic as 
80 many tombstone ! 

The Hoiwmable Mr, Listless. — I mean, Fatout, an odd kind 
of human fish. 

Faiout. — De odd fish! Ab, oui! I understand the 
phrase: ve have seen nothing else since ve left town — ma foi ! 

The Honourable Mr. Listless. — You seem to have a cup too 
much, sir. 

Faiout. — Non, monsieur : de cup too little. De fen be 
very unwholesome, and I drink-a-de ponch vid Eaven de 
butler, to keep out de bad air. 

The Honourable Mr. Listless. — Fatout! I insist on your 
being sober. 

Fatout. — Oui, monsieur ; I vil be as sober as de r^verend- 
issime p6re Jean. I should be ver glad of de merry maid ; 
but de butler be de odd fish, and he swim in de bowl de 
ponch. Ah ! ah I I do recollect de little-a song : — " About 
fair maids, and about fair maids, and about my merry maids 
all." {Fatout reeled out, singing.) 

The Honourable Mr. Listless. — I am overwhelmed : I never 
saw the rascal in such a condition before. But will yon 
allow me, Mr. Asterias, to inquire into the cut bono of all the 
pains and expense you have incurred to discover a mermaid I 
The cui bono, sir, is the question I always take the liberty to 
ask when I see any one taking much trouble for any object. 
I am myself a sort of Signer Pococurante, and should like to 
know if there be anything better or pleasanter, than the state 
of existing and doing nothing? 

Mr, Asterias. — I have made many voyages, Mr. Listless, to 
remote and barren shores : I have travelled over desert and 
inhospitable lands : I have defied danger — I have endured 
fatigue — I have submitted to privation. In the midst of 
these I have experienced pleasures which I would not at any 
time have exchanged for that of existing and doing nothing. 
I have known many evils, but I have never known the worst 
of all, which, as it seems to me, are those which are compre- 
hended in. th^ iTv^idi^Mstible varieties of ennui: spleen, 
chagrin, vapoxxia, Wwa ^'cr^, NIIvmiOk^^^^^ "Isacioutent, misan- 
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thropy, and all their interminable train of fretfulness, queru- 
lousncss, auspicionSy jealousies, and fears, which have alike 
infecte<l society, and the literature of society ; and which 
would make an arctic ocean of the human mind, if the more 
humane pursuits of philosophy and science did not keep 
alive the better feelings and more valuable energies of uur 
nature. 

Tht Hanourahle Mr. Listless, — ^You are pleased to be severe 
upon our fashionable belles lettrcs. 

Mr. AsUrias. — Surely not without reason, when pirates, high- 
waymen, and other varieties of the extensive genus Marauder, 
are the only beau idial of the active, as splenetic and railing 
misanthropy is of the speculative energy. A gloomy brow 
and a tragical voice seem to have been of late the character- 
istics of fashionable manners : and a morbid, withering, 
deadly, antisocial sirocco, loaded with moral and political 
despair, breathes through all the groves and valleys of tho 
modem Parnassus ; while science moves on in the calm dig- 
nity of its course, affording to youth delights equally pure 
and vivid — to maturity, calm and grateful occupation — to old 
age, the most pleasing recollections and inexhaustible materials 
of agreeable and salutary reflection; and, while its votary 
enjoys the disintereste<l pleasure of enlarging the intellect and 
increasing the comforts of society, he is himself independent 
of the caprices of human intercourse and the accidents of 
human fortune. Nature is his great and inexhaustible trea- 
rare. His days are always too short for his enjoyment : 
emnui is a stranger to his door. At peace with the world and 
with his own mind, ho suffices to himself, makes all around 
him happy, and the close of his pleasing and beneficial exist- 
ence is the evening of a beautiful day.* 

The JIanaurable Mr. Listless. — Really I should like very 
well to lead such a life myself, but the exertion would be too 
much for me. Besides, I have been at college. I contrive 
to get through my day by sinking my morning in bod, and 
kilUng the evening in company ; dressing and dining in the 
intennediate space, and stopping the chinks and crevices of 
the few vacant moments that remain with a little easy read- 
ing. And that amiable discontent and antisociality which 

• See Deny Montfort : Hi»toir« "SaturtVL* d«*'SLoYL\»fi^«k \N^^ 
Chn^nim, pp. 31, 38. 

Tl — ^^ 
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you reprobate in our present drawing-room table literatuie, I 
find, I do assure you, a very fine mental tonic, which recon- 
ciles me to my favourite pursuit of doing nothing, by showing 
me that npbody is worth doing anything for. 

Marionetta. — But is there not in such compositions a kind 
of unconscious self-detection, which seems to carry their own 
antidote with them ? For surely no one who cordially and 
truly either hates or despises the world will publish a volume 
every three months to say so. 

Mr. Flosky. — There is a secret in all this, which I will 
elucidate with a dusky remark. According to Berkeley, the 
esse of things is pcrcipi. They exist as they are perceived. 
But, leaving for the present, as far as relates to the material 
world, the materialists, hyloists, and antihyloists, to settle 
this point among them, wluch is indeed 

A subtle question, raised among 

Those out o' their wits, and those i' the wrong. 

for only we transcoudentalists are in the light : wc may very 
safely assert that the esse of happiness is perdpL It exists 
as it is perceived. " It is the mind that maketh well or ill." 
The elements of pleasure and pain are ever}'where. The 
degree of hapi^iiioss that any circumstances or objects can 
<}onfer on us depends on the mental disposition with which 
we approach them. If you consider what is meant by the 
common phrases, a happy disposition and a discontented 
temper, you will perceive that the truth for which I am con- 
tending is universally admitted. {Mr. Flosh/ suddenly stopped ; 
lie found himself unintentionally trespassing wilhin the I i mils of 
common sense.) 

Mr, Jlilary. — It is very true ; a happy disposition finds 
materials of enjoyment everywhere. In the city, or the 
country — in society, or in solitude — in the theatre, or the 
forest — in the hum of the multitude, or in the silence of the 
mountains, are alike materials of reflection and elements of 
pleasure. It is one mode of pleasure to listen to the music of 
" Don Giovanni,'' in a theatre glittering with light, and 
crowded with elegance and beauty : it is another to gUde at 
sunset over the bosom of a lonely lake,. where no sound 
disturbs the silence but the motion of the boat through the 
waters. A hapx^y d\ftv<^sltion derives pleasure from both, a 
discontented tein\>eT ^xcvta Ti^\^^T, \i>\\. Sa. ^^oi^a busy in 
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detecting deficiencies, and feeding dissatiBfaction with com- 
parisona The one gathers all the flowers, the other all the 
nettles, in its path. The one has the faculty of enjoying 
everything, the other of enjoying nothing. The one realizes 
all the pleasure of the present good; the other converts it 
into pain, by pining after something better, which is only 
better because it is not present, and which, if it were present, 
would not be enjoyed. These morbid spirits are in life 
what professed critics are in literature ; they see nothing but 
faults, because they are predetermined to shut their eyes to 
beauties. The critic does his utmost to blight genius in its 
infancy ; that which rises in spite of him he will not see ; 
and then he complains of the decline of literature. In like 
manner, these cankers of society complain of, human nature 
and society, when they have wilfully debarred themselves 
from all the gooii they contain, and done their utmost to 
blight their own happiness and that of all around them. 
Misanthropy is sometimes the product of disappointed bene- 
Toleuce; but it is more frequently the oifspring of over- 
weening and mortified vanity, quarrelling with the world for 
not being better treated than it deserves. 

Scythrop {to Marianeita). — These remarks are rather un- 
charitable. There is great good in human nature, but it is at 
present ill-conditioned. Ardent spirits cannot but be dis- 
satisfied with things as they are; and, according to their 
Tiews of the probabilities of amelioration, they will rush into 
the extremes of either hope or despair — of which the first is 
enthusiasm, and the second misanthropy ; but their sources 
in this case are the same, as the Severn and the Wye run in 
different directions, and both rise in Plinlimmon. 

Marianeita, — " And there is salmon in both ;" for the re- 
•emblance is about as close as that between Macedon and 
lionmoutlu 



CHAPTER VIII. 

MABIONETTA observed the next day a remarkable 
perturbation in Scythrop, for which %hft ^»^\^qs^. 
isDM^ne any probable cause* SVwb ^^i^ -wr^SSsa^v^i 
iWwiv Mtfnttbat it had some tranmenV. «xA VnKoiM, «3K)Sc^ 
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and would pass off in a day or two ; but, contrary to this 
expectation, it daily increased. She was well aware that 
Scythrop had a strong tendency to the love of mystexy, for 
its own sake ; that is to say, he would employ mystery to 
serve a purpose, but would first choose his purpose by its capa- 
bility of mystery. He seemed now to have more mystery on 
his hands than the laws of the system allowed, and to wear 
his coat of darkness with an air of great discomfort. All her 
little playful arts lost by degrees much of their power, either 
to irritate or to soothe ; and the first perception of her dimin- 
ished influence produced in her an immediate depression of 
spirits, and a consequent sadness of demeanour, that rendered 
her very interesting to Mr. Glowiy; who, duly considering 
the improbability of accomplishing his wishes with respect to 
Miss Toobad (which improbability naturally increased in the 
diurnal ratio of that young lady's absence), began to reconcile 
himself by degrees to the idea of Maiionetta being hiB 
daughter. 

Marionetta made many ineffectual attempts to extract from 
Scythrop the secret of his mystery ; and, in despair of draw- 
ing it from himself, began to form hopes that she might find 
a clue to it from Mr. Flosky, who was Scythrop's dearest 
friend, and was more frequently than any other person ad- 
mitted to his solitary tower. Mr. Flosky, however, had 
ceased to be visible in a morning. He was engaged in the 
composition of a dismal ballad ; and Marionetta*s uneasiness 
overcoming her scruples of decorum, she determined to seek 
him in the apartment which he had chosen for his study. 
She tapped at the door, and at the sound " Come in," entered 
the apartment. It was noon, and the sun was shining in full 
splendour, much to the annoyance of Mr. Flosky, who had 
obviated the inconvenience by closing the shutters, and draw- 
ing the window-curtains. He was sitting at his table by the 
light of a solitary candle, with a pen in one hand, and a 
muffineer in the other, with which he occasionally sprinkled 
salt on the wick to make it bum blue. He sate with *' lus 
eye in a fine frenzy rolling," and turned his inspired gaze on 
Marionetta as if she had been the ghastly ladle of a magical 
vision ; then placed his hand before his eyes, with an appei^ 
Anoe of manifest pain — shook his head — withdrew bis haild 
— rubbed his e^oa, like a waking man — and said, in a tone of 
ruefulness moat ^cx«ta\\AlQ>TV(:^^ ^^«i;^^\\<^ ''To what am I 
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to attribute this very unexpected pleasure, my dear Mist 
O'CanoU f 

MariomUa, — I most apologise for intruding on yon, Mr. 
Flosky ; but the interest which I — ^you — take in my cousin 
ficythio p 

Mr. Flosky — Pardon me, ^Ilss O'Carroll ; I do not take 
any interest in any person or thing on the face of the earth ; 
which sentiment, if you analyse it, you will find to be the 
quinteesenoe of the most refined philanthropy. 

Marumetta. — I will take it for granted that it is so, Mr. 
Floeky ; I am not conversant with metaphysical subtleties, 
but 

Mr. Fhshf. — Subtleties ! my dear Miss CyCarrolL I am 
sonr to find you participating in the vnlgar error of the 
readimg public, to whom an nnusual collocation of woids, in* 
Tolving a juxtaposition of antipsristatical ideas, immediately 
suggests the notion of hyperoxysophistical panuluzology. 

MarumeUiU — Indeed, Mr. Flosky, it suggests no suchnotioB 
to me. I have sought you Soi the purpose of obtaining infoi^ 



Mr. FUkhf {shaking his head). — No one ever sou^t me 
ior such a purpose before. 

MkrianeUa.—l think, Mr. Flosky— that 1% I believe— that 
as^ I £Buicy — ^that is, I imagine 

Mr. Fkshf. — ^The rovntfr/, the ti ei^, the oe^ the c^sd i 
ikre^ tbe (hat is^ my dear Miss O'CanoU, is not ^>plioiU6 is 
this case— if you will permit me to take the liberty of Mjiog 
so. Think is not synonymous with believe — for belief in 
flumy most important particulars, results from the total ab* 
the absolute negation of thought, and is thereby the 
and orthodox condition of mind ; and thought and 
belief are both essentially different from fancy, and fancy, 
sgun, is distinct from imagination. This distinction between 
finey and imagination is one of the most abstruse and im- 
portMit points of metaphysics. I have written seven hundred 
pages of promise to elucidate it, which promise I shall keep 
as futhfully as the bank will its promise to pay. 

MariomUa. — I assure you, Mr. Flosky, I care no more 
aboat metaphysics than I do about the bank ; and, if yon will 
eoandeseend to talk to a simple girl in intelligible torma 

Mr. FIctfy. — Say not condescend \ ILtia^ ^tw.xtfiw'^a^ 
jaa talk to tJia most humble of men, V> oii» ^>aft>a»'^'^^^^»^ 
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on the armour of sanctity, and clothed himself i^ith humility 
as with a garment 1 

Marioneita, — My cousin Scythrop has of late had an air of 
mystery ahout him, which gives me great uneasiness. 

Mr, Flosky, — That is strange : nothing is so becoming to a 
man as an air of mystery. ^Mystery is the very key-stone 
of all that is beautiful in poetry, all that is sacred in faitli, 
and all that is recondite in transcendental psychology. I am 
writing a ballad which is all mystery ; it is " such stuff" as 
dreams are made of," and is, indeed, stuff made of a dream ; 
for, last night I fell asleep as usual over my book, and had a 
vision of pure reason. I composed five hundred lines in my 
sleep ; so that, having had a dream of a ballad, I am now 
officiating as my own Peter Quince, and making a ballad of 
my dream, and it shall be called Bottom's Dream, because it 
has no bottom. • 

Marionefta, — I see, Mr. Flosky, you think my intrusion 
unseasonable, and a^e inclined to punish it, by talking non- 
sense to me. {Mr. Flosly gave a start at the word nonsaisey 
which almost overturned the table.) I assure you, I would not 
have intruded if I had not been very much interesteil in the 
question I wish to ask you. — (Mr. Flosly listened In sullen 
dignity.) — My cousin Scythrop seems to have some secret 
preying on his mind. — (Mr. Floshj was silent.) — He seems 
very unhappy — Mr. Flosky. — Perhaps you are acquainted 
with the cause. — {Mr. Flosky was still silent.) — I only wish to 
know — Mr. Flosky — if it is anything — that could be remedied 
by anything — that any one — of whom I know anything — 
could do. 

Mr. Floshj {aftei' a ;panse). — ^There are various ways of 
getting at secrets. The most approved methods, as recom- 
mended both theoretically and practically in philosophical 
novels, are eaves-dropping at key-holes, picking the locks of 
chests and desks, peeping into letters, steaming wafern, and 
insinuating hot wire under sealing-wax ; none of which 
methods I hold it lawful to practise. 

Marionetta. — Surely, ^fr. Flosky, you cannot suspect mo'cf 
wishing to adopt or encourage such base and contemptible arts. 

Mr, Flosky. — Yet are tliey recommended, and wiUi well- 
strung reasons, by writers of gravity and note, as simple and 
easy methods of studying character, and gratifying that laud- 
able curioBity "^'YAcVi ^\xn& ^^ tli& knowledge of man. 
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Alarioneita.^—l am as ignomnt of this morality which you 
do not approve, as of the metaphysics which you do : I should 
be glad to know by your means, what is tho matter with my 
oousin; I do not like to see him unhappy, and I suppose 
there is some reason for it. 

Mr. Ftashf, — aSovt I should rather supix>se there is uo 
rsMon for it : it is the fashion to be unhappy. To have a 
reason for being so would be exceedingly commonplace : to 
be so without any b the province of genius : the art of being 
mitenble for misery's sake, has been brought to great ptr- 
lection in our days ; and the ancient Odyssey, which held 
forth a shining example of the endurance of real misfortune, 
will give place to a modem one, setting out a more instruct i\ v 
picture of querulous impatience under imaginary evils. 

Marumetta. — Will you oblige me, Mr. Flosky, by giving mo 
m plain answer to a plain question ? 

Mr. Flosky. — It is impossible, my dear ^liss O'CarrolL I 
ifterer gave a plain answer to a question in my life. 

Marionetia. — Do you, or do you not, know what is tho 
mfttter with my cousin 1 

Mr, Flosky. — To say that I do not know, would be to say 
thftt I am ignorant of something ; and God forbid that a trau- 
•eendental metaphysician, who has pure anticipated cognitions 
<yf everything, and carries the whole science of geometry in 
Ills head without ever having looked into Euclid, should fall 
into m> empirical an error as to declare himself ignorant of any- 
thing : to say that I do know, would be to pretend to positive 
and circumstantial knowledge touching present matter of fact, 
which, when you consider the nature of evidence, and the 
light* in which the same thing may be soen- 



Maricnetia. — I see, Mr. Floeky, that either you have n(» 
infomation, or are determined not to impart it ; and I beg 
jonr pardon for having given you this unnecessar}' trouble. 

Mr. Flosky, — My dear Miss O'Carroll, it would have given 
AM great pleasure to have said anything that would have 
ghren yon pleasure ; but if any person lining could make re- 
port of having obtained any information on any subject from 
Jrodinando ]tlo6ky, my transcendental reputation would be 
nmiad for ever. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

SCYTHROP grew every day more leaerved, mysterioiit, 
and distrait ; and gradually lengthened the duration of 
his diurnal seclusions in his tower, ^larionetta thought 
she perceived in all this very manifest symptoms of a waim 
love cooling. 

It was seldom that she found herself alone with him in the 
morning, and, on these occasions, if she was silent in the hope 
of his speaking first, not a syllable would ho utter ; if she 
spoke to him iudirpcUy, he assented monosyllabically ; if she 
questioned him, his answers were brief, constrained, and 
evasive. Still, though her spirits were depressed, her play- 
fulness had not so totally forsniken her, hut that it illiimijiated 
at intervals the gloom of Nightmare Abbey ; and if^ on any 
occasion, she observed in Scythrop tokens of unextinguished 
or returning passion, her love of tormenting her lover in- 
mcdiately got the better both of her grief and her sympathy, 
though not of her curiosity, which Scythrop seenied dettf- 
mined not to satisfy. This playfulness, however, was in a 
great measure artificial, and usually vanished with the iiritaUe 
Strephon, to whose annoyance it had been exerted. The 
Genius Loci, the iiUela of Nightmare Abbey, the sfHxit d 
black melancholy, began to set his seal on her paUssent 
countenance. Scythrop perceived the change, fonad h» 
tender sympathies awakened, and did his utmost to eonlott 
the afiQicted damsel, assuring her that his seeming inattentioB 
had only proceeded from his being involved in a pn^boid 
meditation on a very hopeful scheme for the regenerafeiamff 
human society. Marionctta called him ungrateful, ctnel, 
cold-hearted, and accompanied her reproaches with mai^ sob 
and tears : poor Scythrop growing every moment more soft 
and submissive — till, at length, he threw himself at her M» 
and declared that no competition of beauty, however dasliiVt 
genius, however transcendent, talents, however cultivated, or 
2)hilosophy, however enlightened, shoidd ever make him i*- 
nounce his divine Marionetta. 

" Competition !" thought Marionetta, and suddenly, iriA 
an air of the most freezing indifference, she said, " You M* 
perfectly at liberty, sir, to do as you please ; I beg you will 
follow your owdl ^Yaxia^ m>i)cLWiX, ^ss^ iK.€^tQnce to me." 
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Scytbrop 'was confounded. What was become of all ber 
passion and ber tears t Still kneeling, be kissed ber band 
with rueful timidity, and said, in most patbetic accents, " Do 
you not love me, Marionetta ?" 

** No," said Marionetta, witb a look of cold composure : 
''Xo." Scytbrop still looked up incredidously. "2io I tell 
yoQ." 

•* Ob ! very well, madam,'' said Scytbrop, rising, " if that 
is tbe case, tbero are tbose in the world " 

** To be sure tbere arc, sir ; — and do you suppose tbat I 
do not see tbrougb your designs, you ungenerous monster?" 

^ My designs, l^larionotta !" 

** Yes, your designs, Scytbrop. You bave come berc to 
cut me off, and artfully contrive tbat it shoidd appear to be 
mj doing, and not yours, thinking to quiet your tender 
cosacience with this pitiful stratagem. But do not suppose 
thai you are of so much consequence to me ; do not suppose 
it : yoii are of no coiisequence to me at all — not at all, there- 
foe, leave me : I renounce you : leave me : why do you not 
kftve me f ' 

Scytbrop endeavoured to remonstrate, but without success. 
Sbe Tciterated ber injunctions to him to leave ber, till, in tbe 
ttmplicity of bis spirit, he was preparing to comply. When 
ke bad nearly reached tbe door, Marionetta said, " FarewelL" 
Seythrop looked back. " Farewell, Scytbrop," she repeated, 
** joa will never see me again." 

** Never see you again, Marionetta V 

^ I shall go from hence to-morrow, perhaps to-day ; and 
befim we meet again, one of us will be married, and we 
fln|^ as well be dead, you know, Scytbrop." 

The sadden change of ber voice in the last few words, and 
the hunt of tears that accompanied them, acted like electricity 
Ctt the tender-hearted youth ; and, in another instant, a com- 
plete leoonciliation was accomplished without the inter\'cn- 
tiOQ of words. 

There are, indeed, some learned casuists, who maintain tbat 
lofe hee no language, and that all the misunderstandings and 
itkewirinns of lovers arise from the fatal habit of employing 
W€idi on a subject to which words are inapplicable ; tbat 
lBfw% Iwynning with looks, that is to say^ witb tJb^ ^>ei^v»^> 
awrimi expntaon of congenial meuUi d^»90KL^Ivsod^ Ne«^ 
Uuot^ B regular gndBiion of signs end mymXycJ^ cl%SwdA»^ 
\a Uml mmn\ sriiiu which is most devouaiX^ V^ >Q<^ ^y^mk \ 
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and that it neither is necessary that there should be, nor 
probable that there would be, a single word spoken firom first 
to last betw^een two sympathetic spirits, were it not that the 
arbitrary institutions of society have raised, at every step of this 
very simple process, so many complicated impediments and 
barriers in the shape of settlements and ceremonies, parents 
and guardians, lawyers, Jew-brokers, and parsons, that many 
an adventurous knight (who, in order to obtain the conquest 
of a Hesperian fruit, is obliged to fight his way through all 
these monsters) is either repulsed at the onset, or vanquished 
before the achievement of his enterprise : and such a quantity 
of unnatural talking is rendered inevitably necessary through 
all the stages of the progrcvssion, that the tender and volatile 
spirit of love often takes fiight on the pinions of some of the 
icrga vrsfiOivTUf or winged words, which are pressed into his 
service in despite of liimself. 

At this conjunction, Mr. Glowry entered, and sitting down 
near them, said, **' I see how it is : and, as we are all sure to 
be miserable do what we may, there is no need of taking 
pains to make one another more so ; therefore, with God'tJ 
blessing and mine, there" — joining their hands as he spoke. 

Scy throp was not exactly prepared for this decisive step ; 
but he could only stammer out, " Eeally, sir, you are too 
good;" and Air. Glowry departed to bring Mr. Hilary to 
ratify the act. 

2sow, whatever truth there may bo in the theory of lore 
and language, of which we have so recently spoken, certain 
it is, that during Mr. Glowry's absence, which lasted half an 
hour, not a single word was said by either Scythrop or 
Marionetta. 

Mr. Glowry returned with Mr. Hilary, who was delighted 
at the prospect of so advantageous an establishment for hi^ 
oiphan niece, of whom he considered himself in some manner 
the guardian, and nothing remained, as Mr. Glowry observed, 
but to fix the day. 

Marionetta blushed, and was silent Scythrop was also 
silent for a time, and at length hesitatingly said, " My dear 
sir, your goodness overpowers me ; but really you are so pre- 
cipitate." 

Now, this remark, if the young lady had made it, would, 
whether she thought it or not — fbr sincerity is a thing of QO 
account on tiiose o(^cmQf\v&<)TiQ\\^d!^^on an v other, according 
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Mr. Flosky — this remark, if the young lady had made it, 
•old have been pia-foctly row???^ Ufant; but, being made by 
5 young gentleman, it was ionte autre chose, and was, indeed, 
the eyes of his mistress, a most heinous and irromissible 
ence. Marionetta was angry, very angry, but she con- 
ded her anger, and said, calmly and coldly, "Certainly, 
a arc much too precipitate, 'Mr. ( Jlowry. T assure you, sir, 
mve by no means made up my mind ; and, indeed, as far 
I know it, it inclines the other way ; but it will be quite 
no enough to think of these matters seven years hence.** 
jfore surprise permitted reply, the young lady had locked 
rself up in her own apartment. 

" Wliy, Scythrop," said ^Ir. Olowr}', elongating his (ace 
ceedingly, " the devil is come among us sure enough, as 
r. Toobad observes : I tliouglit you and Marionetta were 
th of a mind.** 

** So we are, I l>elicve, sir," said Scythrop, gloomily, and 
Jkcd away to his tower. 

" Mr. dowry," said Mr. Hilary, " I do not very well 
iderstand all this.*' 

" Whims, brother Hilary,** said ^Ir. Olowry ; " some little 
oUsh love quarrel, nothing more. 'Whims, freaks, April 
owers. They will bo blown over by to-morrow." 
•^ If not," said Mr. Hilary, ** these April showers have 
aule us April fools.*' 

•* Ah !'* said Mr. Olowry, " you are a happy man, and in 
I your afflictions you can console yourself with a joke, let it 
) ever so bad, pro\'ided you crack it yourself. I should bo 
•ry happy to laugh with you, if it wouhl give you any satis- 
ction ; but, really, at present, my heart is so sad, that 
find it impossible to levy a contribution on my muscles. 



CHAPTER X. 

3N the evening on which ^Ir. Astcrias had caught a 
glimpse of a female figure on the sea-shore, which be 
bad translated into the visual sign of his iatsciA^ 
igmtioii of a mermaid, Scy throp, Totmn^ \a Yca W««c^V2Sq:d^ 
m &tadf pn-occupied. A stranger, muiSl'o^ Sxi ^ ^^*^TS^ 
itCD^ Mt hiB table. Scythrop paxued \tl twrgfttf^ '^^^^^ 
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stranger rose at his entrance, and looked at him intently a 
few moments, in silence. The eyes of the stranger alone 
were visible. All the rest of his figuie was muffled and 
mantled in the folds of a black cloak, which was raised, 
by the right hand, to the level of the eyes. This scrutinT 
being completed, the stranger, dropping the cloak, said, " I 
see, by your physiognomy, that you may be trusted ;" and 
revealed to the astonished Scythrop a female form and coun- 
tenance of dazzling grace and beauty, with long flowing hair 
of raven blackness, and large black eyes of almost oppressive 
brilliancy, which strikingly contrasted with a complexion of 
snowy whiteness. Her dress was extremely elegant, but had 
an appearance of foreign fashion, as if both the lady and the 
mantuamaker were of " far countree." 

** I guess 't was frightful there to see 
A lady so richly clad as she, 
Beautiful exceedingly." 

For, if it be terrible for one young lady to find another 
under a tree at midnight, it must, d fortiori, bo much more 
terrible to a young gentleman to find a young lady in his 
study at that hour. If the logical consecutiveness of thisi 
conclusion bo not manifest to my readers, I am sorry for 
their dulness, and must refer them, for more ample elucida- 
tion, to a treatise which Mr. Flosky intends to write, on the 
Categories of liclation, which comprehend Substance aod 
Accident, Cause and Effect, Action and Ee-action. 

Scythrop, therefore, either was or ought to have been, 
frightened ; at all events, he was astonished ; and astonish- 
ment, though not in itself fear, is nevertheless a good stage 
towards it, and is, indeed, as it were the half-way house 
between respect and terror, according to Mr. Burke's graduated 
scale of the sublime.* 

* There must be some mistake in this, for the whole honoorabk 

band of gentlemen-pensioners has resolved unanimously, that Mr. 

Burke was a very sublime person, particularly after he had piDiti- 

tuted his own soul, and betrayed his country and mankind, for 1200L 

a year : yet he does not appear to have been a very terrible vmtotr 

age, and certainly went off with a -very smxdl portion of niiBia 

respect, though he contrived to excite, in a great degree, the astoi- 

ishment of allhonest men. Our immaculate laureate (who gires v 

to undeTstand tYiat, VI V^ V^ji ivot been purified by holy matrioMiy 

into a myiiUct^ t^V^i ^"^ "^oviX^Vw^ ^^ ^ V\r^\ la another suUiai 
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" You are surprised," said the lady ; " yet why should you 
be surprised ? If you had met me in a drawing-room, and I 
had been introduced to you by an old woman, it would have 
been a matter of course : can the division of two or three 
walls, and the absence of an unimportant personage, make the 
same object essentially different in the perception of a philo- 
sopher 1** 

" Certainly not," said Scythrop ; " but when any class of 
objects has habitually presented itself to our perceptions in 
invariable conjunction with particular relations, then, on the 
sudden appearance of one object of the class divested of those 
accompaniments, the essential difference of the relation is, 
by an involuntary process, transferred to the object itself, 
which thus offers itself to our perceptions with all the strange- 
ness of novelty." 

" You are a philosopher," said the lady, " and a lover of 
liberty. You are the author of a treatise, called " Philo- 
sophical Gas ; or, a Project for a General Illumination of the 
Human Mind.' " 

" I am " said Scythrop, delighted at this first blossom of 
his renown. 

" I am a stranger in this country," said the lady ; " I have 
been but a few days in it, yet I find myself immediately 
under the necessity of seeking refuge from an atrocious perse- 
cution. I had no friend to whom I could apply ; and, in the 
midst of my difficulties, accident threw your pamphlet in my 
way. I saw that I had, at least, one kindred mind in this 
nation, and determined to apply to you." 

" And what would you have me do V said Scythrop, more 
and more amazed, and not a little perplexed. 

" I would have you," said the young lady, " assist me in 
finding some place of retreat, where I can remain concealed 



gentleinan of the same ffenus : he very much astonished some persons 
when lie sold his hirthnght for a pot of sack ; hut not even his Soria 
had a grain of respect for him, though, douhtless, he thinks his 
aame very terrihle to the enemy, when he flourishes his criticopoetico- 
political tomahawk, and sets up his Indian yell for the hlood of 
aaa old friends : hut, at best, he is a mere poUtical scarecrow, a man 
of straw, ridiculous to all who know of what materials he is made ; 
-and to none more so, than to those who have stuffed him, and set 
Mm up, «• the Priapus of the garden of the golden apples of oonu.i^ 
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from the indefatigable search that is being made for me. I 
have been so nearly caught once or twice already, that I 
cannot confide any longer in my own ingenuity." 

Doubtless, thought Scythrop, this is one of my golden 
candlesticks. " I have constructed/' said he, " in this tower, 
an entrance to a small suite of unknown apartments in the 
main building, which I defy any creature living to detect. If 
you would like to remain there a day or two, till I can find 
you a more suitable concealment, you may rely on the honour 
of a transcendental eleutherarch." 

" I rely oh myself," said the lady. "I act as I please, go 
where I please, and let the world say what it will. I am rich 
■enough to set it at defiance. It is the tyrant of the poor and 
tlio feeble, but the slave of those who are above the reach of 
its injury." 

Scythrop ventured to in({uire the name of his ioxc proUgk, 
**AVhat is a name?" said the lady: "any name will serve 
the purpose of distinction. Call me Stella. I see by your 
looks," she added, *'that you think all this very strange. 
When you know me better, your surprise will cease. I sub- 
mit not to be an accomplice in my sex's slavery. I am, like 
yourself, a lover of freedom, and I carry my theory into 
practice. They alone are .vibjed to blind axUJwrity trJu) hacf no 
reliance on their own strength^ 

Stella took possession of the recondite apartments. Scythrop 
intended to find her another asylum ; but from day to day 
ho postponed his intention, and by degrees forgot it. The 
young lady reminded him of it from day to day, till sIk* ak> 
forgot it. Scythrop was anxious to learn her history ; but 
slie would add nothing to what she had already communi- 
cated, that she was shunning an atrocious persecution. Scythrop 
thought of Lord C. and the Alien Act, and said, " As you 
will not tell your name, I suppose it is in the green bag." 
Stella, not understanding what he meant, was silent ; aitl 
Scythrop, translating silence into acquiescence, concluded thit 
he was sheltering an ilhfmime whom I^rd S. suspect eil of an 
intention to take the Tower, and set fire to the Bank : ex- 
ploits, at least, as likely to be accomplished by the hands and 
eyes of a young beauty, as by a drunken cobbler an<l doctor, 
armed with a pamphlet and an old stocking. 

Stdla, in tiei conversations with Scythrop displayed • 
highly cultV^aleCL tvxA ^\vjt^\Xr. wajl^ full of imposaioDei 
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schemes of liberty, and impatience of masculine usurpation. 
She had a lively sense of all the oppressions that are done 
under the sun ; and the vivid pictures which her imagination 
presented to her of the numberless scenes of injustice and 
misery which arc heing acted at every moment in every part 
of the inhabited world, gave an habitual seriousness to her 
physiognomy, that made it seem as if a smile had never 
once hovered on her lips. She was intimately conversant 
with the German language and literature ; and Scythrop 
listened with delight to her repetitions of her favourite 
passages from Schiller and Giithe, and to her encomiums on 
the sublime Spartacus Weishaupt, the immortal founder of the 
sect of the Bluminati. Scythrop found that his soul had a 
greater capacity of love than the image of Marionetta had 
filled. The form of Stella took possession of every vacant 
comer of the cavity, and hy degrees displaced that of 
Marionetta from many of the outworks of the citadel; 
though the latter still held possession of the keep. Ho 
judged, from his new friend calling herself Stella, that, if it 
were not her real name, she was an admirer of the principles- 
of the German play from which she had taken it, and took 
an opportunity of leading the conversation to that suhject ; 
but to his great surprise, the lady spoke very ardently of the- 
singleness and exclusiveness of love, and declared that the 
leign of affection was one and indivisible ; that it might hd 
transferred, but could not be participated. " If I ever love," 
said she, " I shall do so without limit or restriction. I shall 
hold all difficulties light, all sacrifices cheap, all ohstaclea 
gossamer. Eut for love so total, I shall claim a return as 
absolate. I will have no rival : whether more or less 
fayonred will be of little moment. I will be neither first nor 
second— I will be alone. The heart which I shall possess I 
will possess entirely, or entirely renounce." 

Scythrop did not dare to mention the name of Marionetta | 
lie trembled lest some unlucky accident should reveal it to 
Stella, though he scarcely knew what result to wish or antici- 
pate, and lived in the double fever of a perpetual dilemma. 
He could not dissemble to himself that he was not in love, at 
the same time, with two damsels of minds and habits as 
lemote as the antipodes. The scale of predilection always 
inclined to the fair one who happened to be pTe8Aivt» \ \s^'^sis^ 
•beent was never effectually outweighed, ttiou^>^^^^'^RK»fe^^^ 

you L *^^ 
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exaltation and depression varied acooiding to accidental rarift- 
tions in the outward and visible signs of the inward and 
spiritual graces of his respective chaimers. Passing and re- 
passing several times a day ^m the company of the one to 
that of the other, he was like a shuttlecock between twof 
battledores, changing its direction as rapidly as the oscilla- 
tions of a pendulum, receiving many a hard knock on thi 
cork of a sensitive heart, and flying from point to point oi 
the feathers of a super-sublimated head. This was an awfid 
state of things. He had now as much mystery about him ai 
any romantic transcendentalist or transcendental romanotf 
could desire. He had his esoterical and his exoterical 1ot& 
Ho could not endure the thought of losing either of thea^ 
but he trembled when he imagined the possibility that soiM 
fatal discovery might deprive him of both. The old proverb 
concerning two strings in a bow gave him some gleams of 
comfort : but that concerning two stools occurred to him mow 
frccjuently, and covered his forehead with a cold perspiration. 
"With Stella, he would indulge freely in all his romantic and 
philosophical visions. He could build castles in the air, and 
she would pile towers and turrets on the imaginary edifices 
With Marionetta it was otherwise : she knew nothing of th« 
world and society beyond the sphere of her own experience. 
Her life was all music and sunshine, and she wondered whai 
any one could see to complain of in such a pleasant state of 
things. She loved Scy throp, she hardly knew why ; indeed, 
she was not always sure that she loved him at all : she fA 
her fondness increase or diminish in an inverse ratio to his. 
When she had manoeuvred him into a fever of passionate 
love, she often felt and always assumed indifference : if «he 
found that her coldness was contagious, and that Scythrop 
either was, or pretended to be, as indifferent as herself, die 
would become doubly kind, and raise him again to that elevtr 
tion from which she had previously thrown him down. Thn«» 
when his love was flowing, hers was ebbing : when his was ebb- 
ing hers was flowing. Now and then there were moments of 
level tide, when reciprocal affection seemed to promise impei^ 
turbable harmony; but Scythrop could scarcely resign hi» 
spirit to the pleasing illusion, before the pinnace of the levari 
affections was caught in some eddy of the lady's caprice, tDd 
he was whVrV^ ^vr&y from the shore of his hopoB, witboii 
rudder or com^tea, m\A ^si o^^^ssi q\ ts£is^ vui stonniL B 
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Ited, from this system of conduct, that all that passed 

»ween Scythrop and Mirioaetta consisted in making and 

:ing love. He had no opportunity to take measure of 

undecstanding by conversations on general subjects, and 

his favourite d»3signs ; and being left in this respect to the 

of indefinite conjecture, he took it for granted, as 

lovers would do in similar circumstances, that she had 

natural talents, which she wasted at prej^ont on triilos : 

coquetry would end with marriage, and leavj^ room for 

>phy to exert its influence on her mind. Stella had no 

[Qetry, no disguisa : she was an enthusiiust in subjects of 

iral interest; and her conluct to Scythrop wxs always 

►rm, or rather showed a regular progression of jMirtiality 

dch seemed fast ripening into love. 



CIIAPTEK XI. 

SCYTHROP, attending one day the summons to dinner, 
found in the drawing-room his friend Mr. Cypress, the 
poet, whom he had known at college, and >vho was a 
girni favourite of Mr. Glo wry. Mr. Cypress saiil, ho was on 
the point of leaving England, but could not think of doing so 
witbout a farewell-look at Nightmare Abbey and hia re- 
meted friends, the moody ^[r. Glowry and the mysterious 
Mr. Scythrop, the sublime Mr. Flosky and the pathetic ]Mr. 
Lirtlam ; to all of whom, and the morbid hospitality of the 
jndaiicholy dwelling in which they were then assembled, he 
MRired them he should always look back with as much 
affection as his lacerated spirit could feel for anything. The 

Epatbetic condolence of their respective replies were cut 
t by Baven's announcement of ** dinner on table." 

The conversation that took place when the wine was in 
ctiealationy and the ladies were withdrawn, we shall report 
with our UBnal scrupulous fidelity. 

Mr, Glowry. — You are leaving England, Mr. Cypresa. 
Tliflve 18 a deiightfal melancholy in saying fkrewell to an old 
aoqoatntance, when the chances are twenty to one against ever 
iwtiiy i^^ujL A smiling bumper io sad piix\rvn%^ %xA\^\. >^ 
sO be uobMppy iogetixer. 
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Mr. Ct/press (filling a bumper). — This is the only social habit 
that, the disappointed spirit never unlearns. 

The Reverend Mr. Larynx (filling), — It is the only piece of 
academical learning that the tinished educatee retains. 

Mr. Flosky (filling). — It is the only objective fact which 
the sceptic can realize. 

Scythrop (filling). — It is the only styptic for a bleeding heart. 

The Honourable Mr. Listless (filling). — It is the only trouble 
that is very well worth taking. 

Mr. Asterias (filling). — It is the only key of conversational 
truth. 

Mr. Toobad (filling), — It is the only antidote to the great 
"wrath of the devil. 

Mr. bilary (filling). — It is the only symbol of perfect life. 
The inscription " Hio non bibitur " will suit nothing but a 
tombstone. 

Mr. Glowry. — You will see many fine old ruins, I^Ir. 
Cypress ; crumbling pillars and mossy widls — many a one- 
legged Venus and headless Minerva — many a Neptune buried 
in sand — many a Jupiter turned topsy-turvy — many a perfo- 
rated Bacchus doing duty as a water- pipe — many reminiscences 
of the ancient world, which I hope was better worth living in 
than the modem ; though, for myself, I care not a straw more 
for one than the other, and would not go twenty miles to see 
anything that either could show. 

Mr. Cypress. — It is something to seek, Mr. dowry. The 
mind is restless, and must persist in seeking, though to find 
is to be disappointed. Do you feel no aspirations toward* 
the countries of Socrates and Cicero ? No wish to wander 
among the venerable remains of the greatness that has peraed 
for ever. 

Mr. Glowry. — Not a grain* 

Scythrop. — It is, indeed, much the same as if a lover should 
dig up the buried form of his mistress, and gaze upon relics 
which are anything but herself, to wander among a few mouldy 
ruins, that are only imperfect indexes to lost volumes of glory, 
and meet at every step the more melancholy ruins of humas 
nature — a degenerate race of stupid and shrivelled slavo^ 
groveUing in the lowest depths of servility and superstition. 

The Honourable Mr. Listless. — It is the fashion to go abroad. 
I have thowgjat o^ \t myself, but am hardly equal to the exe^ 
tion. To 'be exae, ^ \\\>X'ei ^i5i<aso^*Ttfs^ ^swl originality a» 
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aUowable in some coses ; and the most eccentric and original 
of all characters is an Englishman who stays at home. 

Scjftkrap. — I should have no pleasure in visiting countries 
Ihat are past all hope of regeneration. There is great hope of 
OUT own ; and it seems to me tliat an Englislmian, who, either 
by his station in society, or by his genius, or (as in your 
instance, Mr. Cypress) by both, has the power of essentially 
aenring his country in its arduous struggle with its domestic 
enemies, yet forsakes his country, which is still so rich in 
liopOy to dwell in others which are only fertile in the ruins of 
memory, does what none of those ancients, whose fragmentary 
memorials you venerate, would have done in similar circum- 



Mr. Cypress. — Sir, I liave quarreUed with my wife ; and a 
man who has quarrelled with his wife is absolved from all 
duty to his country. I have written an ode to tell the people 
as much, and they may take it as they list 

ikythrop. — Do you supixwe, if Brutus had (quarrelled with 
Ida wife, he would have given it as a reason to Cassius for 
liaying nothing to do with liis enterprise ? Or would Cassius 
liaTe been satislied with such an excuse ? 

Mr. Flosky. — Brutus was a senator : so is our dear friend : 
but the cases are different. Brutus had some hope of political 
good : Mr. Cypress lias none, liuw should he, after what we 
bare seen in France 1 

Scffthrap. — A Frenchman is bom in liamess, ready saddled, 
bitted, and bridled, for any tyrant to ride. He will fawn 
imder his rider one moment, and throw him and kick him to 
deaUi the next ; but another adventurer springs on his back, 
jmd by dint of whip and spur, on he goes as before. We 

ar, without much vanity, hope better of ourselves. 

Mr. Cjfpress. — I have no hope for myself or for others. 
Our life 18 a false nature ; it is not in the harmony of things ; 
il la an all-blasting upas, whose root is earth, and whose 
are the skies which rain their poison-dews upon man- 
We wither from our youth ; we gasp with imslaked 
Ihini for unattainable good ; lured from the first to the last 
br phantoms — love, feime, ambition, avarice — all idle, and all 
ju— one meteor of many names, that vanishes in the smoke 



Mr. FUMky.—X most delightful speeds, "SVt. C^v^* ^ 
* Chiide Harold, canto 4, cniv. qixtw« 
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most amiable and instructive pbilofiopby. You have onlj 
to impress its truth on the minds of all living men, and life 
will then, indeed, be the desert and the solitude ; and I 
must do you, myself, and our mutual friends the justice to 
observe that let society only give fair play, at one and the 
same time, as I flatter myself it is incHned to do, to your 
system of morals, and my system of metaphysics, and Scythrops 
system of pohtics, and Mr. Listless's system of manners, aud 
Mr. Toobad's system of religion, and the result will be as fine 
a mental chaos as even the immortal Kant himself could ever 
have hoped to see ; in the prospect of which I rejoice. 

Mr, Hilary, — " Certainly, ancient, it is not a thing to rejoice 
at :" I am one of those who cannot sec the good that is to 
residt from all this mystifying and blue-devilling of society. 
The contrast it presents to the chcerfhl and solid wisdom of 
antiquity is too forcible not to strike any one who has the 
least knowledge of classical literature. To represent vice and 
misery as the necessary accompaniments of genius, is as mis- 
chievous as it is false, and the feeling is as unclassical as the 
language in which it is usually expressed. 

Mr, Toohad, — It is our calamity. The devil has come 

among us, and has begun by taking possession of all the 

cleverest fellows. Yet, forsooth, this is the enliglitoncd age. 

Marry, how 1 Did our ancestors go peeping about with dark 

lanterns, and do we walk at our ease in broad sunshine f 

Where is the manifestation of our light 1 By what symptoms do 

you recognize it 1 What are its signs, its tokens, its symptoms, 

its symbols, its categories, its conditions ? What is it, and whvt 

How, where, when is it to be seen, felt, and understood! 

What do wo see by it which our ancestors saw not, and 

which at the same time is worth seeing? We see a hundnd 

men hanged, where they saw one. Wo see live hundretl 

transported, where they saw one. We see five thousand / 

in the workhouse, where they saw one. We see scores of 

Bible societies, where they saw none. We see paper, where 

they saw gold. We see men in stays, where they saw men in 

armour. We see painted faces, where they saw healthy ones. 

We see children perishing in manufactories, where they 9M 

them flourishing in the holds. We see prisons, where tliej 

saw castles. We see masters, where they saw representatives. 

In short, they saw tnie men, where we see false knaves. They 

saw Milton, an^ ff^ ^^liVt. ^^<i.kbut. 
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Mr, Flosky, — The iuUe kuavc, sir, is my honest friend ; 
iheruforc, I beseech you, let him be countenanced God 
forbid but a knave should have some countenance at his 
friend's request 

Mr, Tootktd, — ''Good mon and true** was their common 
term, like the «aXo; xaya^og of the Athenians. It is so long 
since men have Ixicn either good or true, tliat it is to bo 
questioned wliich is most obsolete, the fact or the phrase- 
ology. 

Mr. Cjfpre^. — There is no worth nor beauty but in the 
mind's idea. Love sows the wind and reajM the whirlwind.* 
Confusion, thrice confounded, is the portion of him wiio 
rests even fur an instant on that most brittle of reeds — the 
•tfection of a human being. The sum of our social destiny 
is to inflict or to endure.t 

Mr, Ilihry.^liixihev to bear and forbear, Mr, Cypress — 
» maxim which you perha|>s despise. Ideal beauty is not the 
mind's creation : it is real beauty, refmed and purified in the 
mind's alembic, from the alloy which always more or liiSH ac- 
companies it in our mixed and im)>erfect nature. Dut still 
the gold exists in a very ample degree. To exjiect too much 
is a disease in the expectant, for wliich human nature is 
not resiK)nsiblo ; and, in the common lume of humanity, 1 
protest agiuust these false and miscliievous raviu<{fl. To nil 
Sgsinst humanity fur nut being abstract [M*rfection, and 
•gainst human love for not realizing all the splendid visions 
of the poets of chivalry, is to rail at the summer fur nut being 
all snnshinc, and at the rose for not being always in bloom. 

Mr, Cypress. — Human luve ! Lfive is not an inhabitant of 
the earth. We worship him as the Athenians did their un- 
known Go«l : but broken hearts are the martyrs uf his faith, 
and the eye shall never see the form which pliantasy jxiiiits, 
and which ]>assion pursues through |Mitlis of deluMve Ixauty, 
among flowers whus(» odours are agonies, and trees whose 
gums are ]M)ison.| 

Mr. IlUary. — You talk like a Ilosicrusian, who will lovo 
nothing but a sylph, who does not believe in the exist^^nce of 
aaylph, and who yet quarrels with the whole universe lor not 
containing a sylph. 

Mr. Cypress.— The mind is diseasetl of iU c»\vn beauty, 

• Childe Harold, canto 4, cxxiii. ^ \\>vSl . , cx«v\m "^ A-^.^^- 

tlbid, eMato 4, cxxi. cxxxvi. 
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and fevers into false creation. The forms which the sculptoi^s 
soul has seized exist only in himselfl* 

Mr, Flosky, — Permit me to diseept. They are the mediums 
of common forms combined and arranged into a common 
standard. The ideal beauty of the Helen of Zeuxis was 
the combined medium of the real beauty of the virj^ins of 
Crotona. 

Mr, HUary, — But to make ideal beauty the shadow in the 
water, and like the dog in the fable, to throw away the sub- 
stance in catching at the shadow, is scarcely the characteristic 
of wisdom, whatever it may be of genius. To reconcile man 
as he is to the world as it is, to preserve and improve all that 
is good, and destroy or alleviate all that is evil, in physical 
and moral nature — ^have been the hope and aim of the 
greatest teachers and ornaments of our species. I will say, 
too, that the highest wisdom and the highest genius have 
been invariably accompanied with cheerfulness. We have 
suflBcieiit proofs on record that Shakespeare and Socrates were 
the most festive companions. But now the littl^ wisdom 
and genius wo have seem to be entering into a conspiracy 
against cheerfulness. 

Mr, Toobad, — How can we be cheerful with the devil 
among us? 

Th^ Honourable Mr. Listless, — How can we be cheerful 
when our nerves are shattered ? 

Mr, Flosky. — How can we be cheerful when we arc sur- 
rounded by a reading jpuhliCy that is growing too wise for its 
betters? 

Scyihrop, — How can we be cheerful when our great general 
designs are crossed every moment by our little particular 
passions 1 

Mr, Cypress, — How can we be cheerful in the midst of 
disappointment and despair ? 

Mr. Glmcry, — Let us all be unhappy together. 

Mr, Hilartj.—l^i us sing a catch. 

Mr, Glowry, — Xo: a nice tragical ballad. The Norfolk 
Tragedy to the tune of the Hundredth Psalm. 

Mr, Hilary, — I say a catch. 

Mr, Glowry, — I say no. A song from Mr. Cypress. 

All, — A song from Mr. Cypress. 



* Childe Harold, canto 4^ czxii. 
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, Mr. Cypress sung — 

There is a fever of the spirit. 

The >)rand of Cain's uurestins doom, 
Which in the lone dark soaU that bear it 

Glows L*ke the lamp in Tullia's tomb : 
Unlike that lamp, its subtle tire 

Bums, blasts, consumes its cell, the heart, 
Till, one by one hope, joy, desire. 

Like dreams of shadowy smoke de^iart. 

When hope, love, life itself, are only 

Dust— spectral memories — dead and cold — 
The unfed tire bums bright and lonely, 

Like that undying lamp of old : 
And by that dreary illumination. 

Till time its clay-built home has rent. 
Thought broods on feeling's desolation — 

The soul is its own monument. 

Jfr. Gloicnj. — Admirable. Let lis all bo unhappy together. 
Mr. Hilanj. — Now, I siiy again, a catch. 
The llertrend Mr. Lartjnx. — I am for you. 
J/r. Hilar J/. — " Seamen three." 

The Reverend Mr. Ltirynx. — Agreed. Til be Hany Gill, 
with the voice of three. IJogiu. 

Mr. Hilary and Uie lleverend Mr. Larynx — 

Seamen three ! What men be ye ? 

Gotham's three wise men we be. 

Whither in your bowl so free ? 

To rake the moon from out the sea. 

The bowl goes trim. The moon doth shine. 

And our ballast is old wine ; 

.\ud your ballast is old wine. 

Who art thou, so fast adrift ? 
1 am he they call Old Care. 
Here on board we will thee lift. 
No : 1 may not enter there. 
Wlierefore so ? Tis Jove's degree, 
In a bowl Care may not be ; 
In a bowl Care may not be. 

Fear ye not the waves that roll ? 

No : m charmed bowl we swim. 

AVhat the charm that floats the bowl ? 

Water may not pass the brim. 

The bowl goes trim. The moon doth «bxDJb« 

And onr ballast ia old wino ; 

And your ballast ia old wine. 



'W:: sTttHrniutx 



Thw <»tdi wan #> w^ ^^izecxttud hj the apint .iml 
/if Mr, Hilary, and thft rWp irwme voice of du* dhvwbkiiL 
p^tkrrumy bl^ the whr>Ie partj, in iiptos of themaelvpaL 
«in^2fht the eontagianT anrl ytined in ehom at dm <som!li2iiUiiu 
^arh failing a bumper tr> hii lips : 

Tlie heml f^ntm trim : the nuwa doth shxii« : 
Aad Mir kAlLwt » old 



^fr, (Jypmifi, havix^ hu ballast on boarl, jt^ppetL tiiuf 
Aame ^txdtkg^ into hiA hjr>vl, or trstveliing ehariuC ami ^iepozteii 
to rake Man and rijcn^ laken and fana?ji, for the moiia of jkai 
Ijeanty, 



CHAPTEi: XIL 

IT wa8 the rm.it^>Tn of the Ilononrable Mr. Liatltsc, on ad- 
journing from the U>ttle to the hidie«. to rv:tir»f for a few 
fnr>njent« t/> tii^kc a second U^ilette, that be laight pr^ 
sv'jit hirn.v:If in \)frf:f>uiiiy^ UmXe, P'atout, attending as Osoil, 
apf»f arerl with a count^*nance of great dismay, and inf«.nnal 
hiA muHUiT that lie had jiwt a8eertain».*<J that the abVHrv was 
haunterl. Mrs. Hilarj'H fjenilexrorn'm, for whom Fatout kul 
lat/jly conceived a leridrejise, liail been, as she expressed it, 
" fritt<;rl out of her Hevcnteen senses " the preceding night as 
nhe w;u! retiring Uj her Ixidcljamlx.-r, by a ghostly figure sho 
ha<l met Htalking (dong one of the galleries, ^vrapped in a 
white Hhroud, with a bloody turban on its head. 8hc had 
faint^jd away witli fear ; and, when she recovered, she found 
herwdf in the dark, and the figure was gone. ''Sacre— 
cochon — bleuT exclaimed Fatout, giving verv deliberate 
emphaHi« to every p<irlion of his terrible oath—" I vould 
not meet do revenanl, tie ghost— 7W»— not for all de boMc- 
J>07ich in de vorld." 

*' FaUjut," said the Honourable iMr. Listless, " did I ever 
»^*« a ghost r 

" Jamais^ inonBieur, never." 

" Ihen 1 \vo^ \ \v«^^\ %Xi^^ for, in the present sbat- 
terijd Btale oi \tv^' hctn^^^Y vckv ^IwcA. SN. ^w:W V^ too much 
for me. TViete — \oQi^^Ti NX^s^ ^aK.^ ^"^ 'ns^ ^^a:^'^ "5^ \i:jJi>sfe^^ 
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really this plebeian practice of eating — Not too loose — con- 
sider my shape. That will do. And I desire that you bring 
me no more stories of ghosts ; for, though I do not believe in 
such things, yet, when one is awake in the night, one is 
apt, if one thinks of them, to have fancies that give one a 
kind of a chill, particularly if one opens one's eyes suddenly 
on one's dressing gown hanging in the moonlight, between 
the bed and the ^vindow." 

The Honourable Mr. Listless, though he had prohibited 
Fatout from bringing him any more stories of ghosts, could 
not help thinking of that which Fatout had already brought ; 
and, as it was uppermost in his mind, when he descended to 
the tea and coffee cups, and the rest of the company in the 
library, ho almost involuntarily asked Mr. Flosky, whom ho 
looked up to as a most oraculous personage, whether any 
story of any ghost that had ever appeared to any one, wan 
entitled to any degree of belief? 

Mr. Flosky, — By far the greater number to a very great 
degree. 

The ITonourahle Mr, LisUess, — Really, that is very alarming ! 

Mr, flosky. — Sunt geminos soinni portce. There are two 
gates through which ghosts find their way to the upper air : 
£raud and self-delusion. In the latter case a ghost iaadeceplio 
vis(h, an ocular spectrum, an idea with the force of a sensation. 
I have seen many ghosts myself. I dare say there are few in 
this company who have not seen a ghost. 

The Honourable Mr, LUtUss,—! am happy to say, I never 
have, for one. 

The Reverend Mr, Larynx. — We have such high authority 
for ghosts, that it is rank scepticism to disbelieve them. 
Job saw a ghost, which came for the express purpose of 
asking a question, but did not wait for an answer. 

The Honourable Mr, Listless. — Because Job was too fright- 
ened to give one. 

The Reverend Mr. Larynx. — Spectres appeared to the Egj-p- 
tians during the darkness with which Moses covered £g}'pt. 
The witch of Endor raised the ghost of Samuel. Moses and 
Elias appeared on l^Iount Tabor. An evil spirit was sent into 
the army of Sennacherib, and exterminated it in a single night. 

Mr. Toohad. — Saying, The devil has come amon^ ^<^^ 
having great wrath. 

Jfr. /'/agfy.— Saint ^lacarius inteno^V^ «^ ^^J^i >95Vv^^ 
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was found in the desert, and made it relate, in presence of 
.several witnesses, what was going forward in hell. Saint 
Martin of Tours, being jealous of a pretended martyr, who 
was the rival saint of his neighbourhood, called up his ghost, 
nnd made him confess that he was damned. Saint Germain, 
being on his travels, turned out of an inn a lai^e party of 
ghosts, who had every night taken possession of the tablt' 
iPfiOie, and consumed a copious supper. 

Mr. Hilary, — Jolly ghosts, and no doubt all friars. A 
similar party took possession of the cellar of M. Swebach, 
the painter, in Paris, drank his wine, and threw the empty 
bottles at his head. 

The Reverend Mr, Larynx, — An atrocious act. 

Mr, Floshj, — Pausanias relates, that the neighing of horses 
und the tumult of combatants were heard every night on the 
field of Marathon : but those who went purposely to hear 
these sounds sullercd severely for their curiosity ; but those 
Avho heai*d them by accident passed with impunity. 

The Bererend Mr. Larynx. — T once saw a ghost myself in 
my study, which is the last place where any one but a 
ghost would look for me. I had not been into it for three 
months, and was goiug to consult Tillotson, when on open- 
ing the door, T saw a venerable figure in a fiannel dressing 
gown, sitting in my ann-chair, and reading my Jeremy Taylor. 
It vanished in a moment, and so did I ; and what it was 
or what it wanted I have never been able to ascertain. 

Mr, Flosky. — It was an idea with the force of a sensa- 
tion. It is seldom that ghosts appeal to two senses at one? ; 
but, when I was in Devonshire, the following story was well 
attested to me. A young woman, whose lover was at sea, 
returning one evening over some soUtary fields, saw her lover 
sitting on a stile over which she was to pass. Her first emo- 
tions were surprise and joy, but there was a paleness and 
seriousness in his face that made them give place to alarm. She 
advanced towards him, and he said to her, in a solemn voice, 
'* The eye that hath seen me shall see me no more. Thine 
eye is upon me, but I am not." And with these words he 
vanished ; and on that very day and hour, as it aftorwaids 
appeared, lie "haA \wimhed by shipwreck. 

The wYioVg \wvtVj ho^ ^ix^^ \qw\A Va. ^ ^vede^ and each 
related Bome gYiosW'j ;«iec^cAAi^V^^<iS8» <5?l 'O^^ ^^ ^SssaR^ 
till, in a pawae oi \.\\^ <iOTiN«rwiX:\Q^, S\\^^ V^isa^ Siafe>Q.^fis^ 
tonutie of inidxa<A\V. so>3Lii^Vii^V«?^^^^^ 
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Mr. Hilary, — All these anecdotes admit of solution on 
psychological principles. It is more easy for a soldier, a 
philosopher, or even a saint, to be frightened at his own 
shiidow, than for a dead man to come out of his grave. 
Me<lic3l writers cit? a thousand singular examples of the force 
of imagination. Persons of feeble, nervous, melancholy tem- 
perament, exhausted by fever, by labour, or by spare diet, will 
readily conjure up, in the magic ring of their old phantaf^y, 
spectres, gorgons, chima'ras, and all the objects of their hatred 
and their love. We are most of us like Don Quixote, to 
whom a windmill was a giant, and Dulcinea was a magnifi- 
<*ent princess : all more or less the dupes of our own imagina- 
tion, though wo do not all go so far as to see ghosts, or to 
fancy ourselves pipkins and teapots. 

Mr. Flosbj: — I can safely say, I have seen too many ghostH 
myself to believe in their external existeqce. I have seen all 
kinds of ghosts : black spirits and white, red spirits and gray. 
Some in the shape of venerable old men, who have met me 
in my rambles at noon ; some of beautiful young women, 
who have peeped through my curtains at midnight. 

Th6 Honourable Mr, Listless, — And have proved, I doubt 
not, " palpable to feeling as to sight" 

Mr. }losky, — By no means, sir. You reflect upon my 
purity. Myself and my friends, particularly my friend !Mr. 
Sackbut, are famous for our purity. No, sir, genuine un- 
tangible ghosts. I live in a world of ghosts. I see a ghost 
at this moment 

Mr. Flosky fixed his eyes on the door at the further end of 
the library. The comjmny looked in the same direction. The 
door silently opened, and a ghastly figure, shrouded in white 
drapery, with the semblance of a bloody turban on its head, 
entered and stalked slowly up the apartment Mr. Flosky, 
familiar as *he was with ghosts, was not prepared for this 
apparition, and made the best of his way out at the 
opposite door. Mrs. Hilary and Marionetta followed, scream- 
ing. The Honourable ^Ir. listless, by two turns of his body, 
rolled first off the sofa and then under it The Reverend Mr. 
Larynx leaped up and fied with so much precipitation, that ho 
OYeriumed the table on the foot of Mr. Glowry. Mr. Glowrv 
roared with pain in the ear of Mr. Too\»A. '^^x, '\.^3^tft^>^ 
llano 90 hemldeTGd his senses, ihal, TD2ywvB% >i>Mk^^'»'^^ 
tiuew up one of the windows, iumpoA omX \3cl \iAa \»ssaR^ ^^ 
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plunged oyer head and ears in the moat. Mr. Astfirias and 
his son, who were on the watch for their mermaid, were 
attracted by the splashing, threw a net over him, and dragged 
him to land. 

Scythrop and Mr. Hilary meanwhile had hastened to his 
assistance, and, on arriving at the edge of the moat, followed 
by several servants with ropes and torches, found Mr. Asterias 
and Aquarius busy in endeavouring to extricate Mr. Toobad 
from the net, who was entangled in the meshes, and flounder- 
ing with rage. Scythrop was lost in amazement ; but Mr. 
Hilary saw, at one view, all the circumstances of the adven- 
ture, and burst into an immoderate fit of laughter ; on re- 
covering from which, he said to Mr. Asterias, " You have 
caught an odd fish, indeed." Mr. Toobad was highly exaspe- 
rated at this unseasonable pleasantry : but Mr. Hilary softened 
his anger, by producing a knife, and cutting the Gordian 
knot of his reticular envelopment. " You see," said Mr. 
Toobad — "you see, gentlemen, in my unfortunate person 
proof upon proof of the present dominion of the devil in the 
affairs of this world ; and I have no doubt but that the appa- 
rition of this night was ApoUyon himself in disguise, sent for 
the express purpose of terrifying me into this complication of 
misadventures. The devil is come among you, having great 
Avrath, because he knowcth that he hath but a short time." 



CHAPTEE XIII. 



MR GLOWRY was much surprised, on occasionally 
visiting Scythrop*s tower, to find the door always 
locked, and to be kept sometimes waiting many minutes 
for admission : during which he invariably heard a heavy roll- 
ing sound like that of a ponderous mangle, or of a waggon on a 
weighing-bridge, or of theatrical thunder. 

He took little notice of this for some time : at length his 
curiosity was excited, and, one day, instead of knocking at 
the door, as xxsa^i, \Xift vastant he reached it, he applied his 
ear to the key-\io\e, waii '^^ ^^NXkvsv^ \^ the Midsummer 
l^iff ht's Dream, " wpvaSi «* Novi^r ^V\Ob. V^ 5Eisss*^\*^\«, of 
the feminine a^udct, wi^ Vxlc^ \p \.^ ^^\ '^i^^v.^V^^ 
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in vain to catch a syllable of the discourse, he knocked 
violently at the door, and roared for immediate admission. 
The voices ceased, the accustomed rolling sound was heard, 
the door opened, and Scythrop was discovered alone. Mr. 
Glowry looked round to every comer of the apartment, and 
then said, " Where is the lady f" 

"The lady, sirf said Scythrop. 

" Yes, sir, the lady." . 

" Sir, I do not understand you." 

" You don't, sir r 

" No, indeed, sir. There is no lady here." 

" But, sir, this is not the only apartment in the tower, and 
I make no doubt there is a lady upstairs." 

** You are welcome to search, sir." 

"Yes, and while I am searching, she will slip out from 
some lurking-place, and make her escape." 

" You may lock this door, sir, and take the key with you." 

" But there is the terrace door : she has escaped by the 
terrace." 

" The terrace, sir, has no other outlet, and the walls are 
too high for a lady to jump down." 

" Well, sir, give me the key." 

Mr. Glowry took the key, searched every nook of the 
tower, and returned. 

'•' You are a fox, Scythrop ; you are an exceedingly cun- 
ning fox, with that demure visage of yours. What was that 
lumbering sound I heard before you opened the door f* 

"Sound, sir r 

" Ye^ sir, sound." 

" My dear sir, I am not aware of any sound, except my 
great table, which I moved on rising to let you in." 

" The table ! — let me see that. No, sir ; not a tenth part 
heavy enough, not a tenth part." 

" But, sir, you do not consider the laws of acoustics : a 
whisper becomes a peal of thunder in the focus of reverbera- 
tion. Allow me to explain this : sounds striking on concave 
surfaces are reflected fix)m them, and, after reflection, conveige 
to points which are the foci of these sur&ces. It follows, 
therefore, that the ear may be so placed in one^ aat\:A.t ^ ^itS^ 
hear a Bound better than when svt\ia\^ n^aset \» ^^ '^ys^. ^ 
the fiTst impulse : again, in tlio caae oi Vwo <5«nR«% ««rf»RR» 
placed opposite to each otiher— 
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" Nonsense, sir. Don't tell mo of foci. Pray, sir, will 
concave surfaces produce two voices -when nobody speaks t 
I heard two voices, and one was feminine ; feminine, sir : 
what say you to that?*' 

" Oh, sir, I perceive your mistake : I am writing a tragedy, 
and was acting over a scene to myself. To convince you, I 
will give you a specimen ; but you must first understand the 
plot. It is a tragedy on the German model. The Great 
Mogul is in exile, and has taken lodgings at Kensington, 
with his only daughter, the Princess Rantrorina, who takes 
in needlework, and keeps a day-schooL The princess is dis- 
covered hemming a set of shirts for the parson oftlie parish : thoj 
are to he marked iciih a large R, Enter to her tlie Great Mogul, 
A pausCy during which tJiei/ look at each other expressively. The 
jyrincess changes colour several times. The Mogul takes snuff in 
great agitation, Sevei'al grains are lieard to fall on the stage. 
His Jieart is seen to beat through A/^- upper benjamin. — Tuk 
Mogul {icith a mournful look at his left shoe). " My shoe- 
string is broken." — The Princess (after an interval of melan- 
clioly reflection). "I know it." — The Mogul. "My second 
shoe-string ! The first broke when I lost my empire : thp 
second has broken to-day. When will my poor heart break!*' 
— ^The Princess. " Shoe-strings, hearts, and empires ! 
Mysterious sympathy !" 

" Nonsense, sir," interrupted Mr. Glo\vry. " That is not 
at all like the voice I heard." 

" But, sir," said Scythrop, " a key-hole may be so con- 
structed as to act like an acoustic tube, "and an acoustic tube, 
sir, will modify sound in a very remarkable manner. Con- 
sider the construction of the ear, and the nature and causes of 
sound. The external part of the ear is a cartilaginous funnel." 

" It won't do, Scjlhrop. There is a girl concealed in this 
tower, and find her I will. There are such things as sliding 
panels and secret closets." — He sounded round the room with 
his cane, but detected no hollo wness. — " I have heard, sir," 
he continued, " that during my absence, two yours ago, you 
had a dumb carpenter closeted with you, day after day. I 
did not dieaxn l^V. ^om >?:ere laying contrivances for carrying 
on secret intngvxea. Xw\xi^TSi^\i V^Vv^^ tkeir way : I had 
my way YrYieu \ ^«a «» ^^'^^^ \aaxi.\ \j^^ m^ ^s^^e^ ^^^s^s 
cousin MationeXAA ^' > cc • • 

Scythiop no^ «^^ ^^^ ^^^ ""^"^^ ^^ 5^-11x^5^ ^Ks.^^ 
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To have clapped his hand upon his father^s mouth, to have 
entreated him to be silent, would, in the first place, not have 
made him so ; and, in the second, would have shown a dread 
of being overheard by somebody. His only resource, there- 
fore, was to try and drown Mr. Glowr/s voice ; and, having 
no other subject, he continued his description of the ear, 
raising his voice continually as Mr. Glowry raised his. 

" When your cousin Marionetta,*' said Mr. Glowry, 
**whom you profess to love — whom you profess to love, 
air " 

" The internal canal of the ear," said Scythrop, " is partly 
bony and partly cartilaginous. This internal canal is — " 

** Is actually in the house, sir ; and, when you are so 
shortly to be — as I expect- 



Closed at the further end by the membrana tympani — " 
** Joined together in holy matrimony — " 
" Under which is cairicd a branch of the fifth pair of 



nerves — " 



'* I say, sir, when you are so shortly to be married to your 
cousin Marionetta — " 

" The cavUiis tympani — " 

A loud noise was heard behind the book-case, which, to the 
astonishment of Mr. Glowry, opened in the middle, and the 
massy compartments, with all their weight of books, receding 
firom each other in the manner of a theatrical scene, with a 
heavy rolling sound (which Mr. Glowry immediately recog- 
niied to be the same which ha<l excited his curiosity) dis- 
eloeed an interior apartment, in the entrance of which stood 
the beautiful Stella, who, stepping forward, exclaimed, 
•* Married ! Is he going to be married ? The profligate !" 

" Keidly, madam," said !Mr. Glowry, " I do not know 
what he is going to do, or what I am going to do, or what 
any one is going to do ; for all this is incomprehensible." 

**I can explain it all," said Scythrop, **in a most satis- 
&ctory manner, if you will but have the goodness to leave us 
alone." 

" Pray, sir, to which act of the tragedy of the Great ^logid 
does this incident belong f ' 

" I entreat you, my dear sir, leave us alone." 

Stella threw herself into a chair, and bwti^\. \wVo ^Natk^'^ 
of tears, Scythrop sat down by Yier, w\ii \.cvoV \\tx \>3wv^- 
She snatched her hand away, and IuiucOl \\vii \sQrf^ w\«xx>2iv^ 

VOL, J, *IV 
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He Toee, sat down on the other side, and took her other hand. 
She snatched it awa j, and turned firom him again. Scythrc^ 
continued entreating Mr. Gk>wiy to leave them alone; hot tli^ 
old gentleman was ohstinate, and would not go. 

^ I suppose, after all," said Mr. Glowry maliciously, ^' it is 
only a phenomenon in acoustics, and this young lady is a re- 
flection of sound from concaTe surfaces." 

Some one tapped at the door : Mr. Glowry opened it, and 
Mr. Hilary entered. He had heen seeking Mr. Glowry. and 
had traced him to Scythrop's tower. He stood a few moments 
in silent surprise, and then addressed himself to Mr. Glowry 
for an explanation. 

" The explanation," said Mr. Glowry, " is very satisfactory. 
The Great Mogul has taken lodgings at Kensington, and the 
external part of the ear is a cartilaginous funnel" 

" Mr. Glowry, that is no explanation." 

" ^Ir. Hilary, it is all I know about the matter." 

** Sir, this pleasantry is very unseasonable. I perceive that 
my niece is sported with in a most unjustifiable manner, and 
I jjhall see if she will be more successful in obtaining an in- 
telligible answer." And he departed in search of Mario- 
netta. 

Scythrop was now in a hopeful predicament. Mr. Hilary 
made a hue and cry in the abbey, and summoned his wife and 
Marionetta to Scythrop's apartment. The ladies, not know- 
ing what was the matter, hastened in great constematioiu 
Mr. Toobad saw them sweeping along the corridor, and judg- 
ing from their manner that the de\41 had manifested his wrath 
in some new shape, followed from pure curiosity. 

Scythrop, meanwhile, vainly endeavoured to get rid of Mr. 
Glowry and to pacify Stella. The latter attempted to escapti 
from the tower, declaring she would leave the abbey imme- 
diately, and he should never see or hear of her more. Scy- 
throp held her hand, and detained her by force, till Air. 
Hilary reappeared with Mrs. Hilary and Marionetta. Marion- 
etta, seeing Scythrop grasping the hand of a strange beauty, 
fainted away in the arms of her aunt. Scythrop flew to her 
assistance ; and Stella, with redoubled anger, sprang towards 
the door, but was intercepted in her intended flight by being 
caught in the arms of Mr. Toobad, who exclaimed — "Ce- 
linda !" 

** Papa \" Baid tti^ ^o^xn.^^3a^'^ ^ias«Kifl»\aJAlY. 
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" The devil is come among you," said Mr. Toobad, " hovr 
came my daughter here V 

Your daughter !" exclaimed Mr. Glo>vTy. 
Your daughter !" exclaimed Scythrop, and Mr. and Mrs. 
Hilary. 

" Yes," said Mr. Toobad, " my daughter Celinda." 

Marionetta opened her eyes and fixed them on Celinda ; 
Celinda, in return, fixed hers on Marionetta. They were at re- 
mote points of the apartment. Scythrop was equidistant from 
both of them, central and motionless, like Mahomet's coffin. 

" Mr. Glowry," said Mr. Toobad, " can you tell by what 
means my daughter came here V 

" I know no more," said Mr. Glowry, " tlian the Great 
Mogul" 

" Mr. Scythrop," said Mr. Toobad, " how came my daugh- 
ter here V 

" I did not know, sir, that the lady was your daughter." 

" lint how came she here V 

" By spontaneous locomotion," said Scythn)p, sullenly. 

** Celinda," said Mr. Toobad, " what does all this moan 1" 

'* I really do not know, sir." 

" This is most unaccountable. WHien 1 told you in Lon- 
don that I had chosen a husband for you, you thought i)r(>per 
to run away from him ; and now, to all appearance, you have 
run away to him." 

" How, sir ! was that your choice V 

** Precisely; and if he is yours too we shall be both of a 
mind, for the first time in our lives." 

" He is not my choice, sir. Tliis lady has a prior claim : I 
renounce him." 

" And I renounce him," said Marionetta. 

Scythrop knew not wliat to do. He could not attempt to 
conciliate the one without irreparably offending the other; 
and he was so fond of both, that the idea of depriving him- 
self for ever of the society of either was intolerable to him : 
he therefore retreated into his stronghold, mystery; main- 
tained an impenetrable silence ; and contented himself with 
stealing occasionally a deprecating glance at each of the ob- 
jects of his idolatry. ^Ir. Toobad and Mr. Hilary, in the 
meantime, were each insisting on an explanaiioti ^T^yccL ^^^. 
Glowjj, who tboy thought had been \Aa^\Ti^ «k ^w^X^ ^gsaa» 
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on this occasion. Mr. dowry was vainly endeavouring to 
persuade them of his innocence in the whole transaction. 
Mrs. Hilary was endeavouring to mediate between her hus- 
band and brother. The Honourable Mr. listless, the Bever- 
end Mr. Larynx, Mr. Flosky, Mr. Asterias, and Aquarius, 
were attracted by the timiult to the scene of action, and were 
appealed to severally and conjointly by the respective dis- 
putants. Multitudinous questions, and answers en masse, 
composed a charivari, to which the genius of Eossini alone 
could have given a suitable accompaniment, and which was 
only terminated by ^Irs. Hilary and Mr. Toobad retreating 
with the captive damsels. The whole party followed, with 
the exception of Scytlirop, who threw himself into his ann- 
chair, crossed his left foot over his right knee, placed the 
hollow of his left hand on the interior ancle of his left le^ 
rested his right elbow on the elbow of the chair, placed the 
ball of his right thumb against his right temple, curved the 
fore-finger along the upper part of his forehead, rested the 
point of the middle finger on the bridge of his nose, and the 
points of the two others on the lower part of the palm, fixed 
his eyes intently on the veins in the back of his left hand, 
and eat in this position like the immovable Theseus, who, as 
is well known to many who have not been at college, and to 
some few who have, sedet, ateniumqiic sedehit* We hope 
the admirers of the minuilce in poetry and romance will 
appreciate this accurate description of a pensive attitude. 



CHAPTEK XIV. 

SC YTHROP was still in this position when Haven entered 
to announce that dinner was on table. 
" I cannot come," said Scythrop. 
Raven sighed. " Something is the matter," said Eaven : 
** but man is bom to trouble." 

" Leave me," said Scythrop : " go, and croak elsewhere." 
" Thus it is " said Eaven. " Five-and-twenty years have I 
lived in ^igYitmsct^ ls\J^'5^ ^atA ii<:s^ ^ \3aRi teward of mj 
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affection is — Gro, and croak elsewhere. I have danced you on 
mj knee, and fed you with marrow." 

" Good Raven," said Scythrop, " I entreat you to leavo 
me." 

" Shall I bring your dinner here?' said Haven. " A boiled 
fowl and a glass of Madeira are prescribed by the fisusulty in 
cases of low spirits. But you had better join the party : it 
is very much reduced already." 

"Reduced! HowT 

" The Honourable Mr. Listless is gone. He declared that, 
what with family quarrels in the morning, and ghosts at 
night, he could get neither sleep nor peace; and that the 
agitation was too much for his nerves : though Mr. dowry 
assured him that the ghost was only poor Crow walking in 
his sleep, and that the shroud and bloody turban were a sheet 
and a red nightcap." 

"Well, sir r 

" The Reverend Mr. Larynx has been called off on duty, 
to marry or bury (I don't know which) some unfortunate 
person or persons, at Claydyke : but man is bom to trouble !" 

"IsthataUr 

" No. Mr. Toobad is gone too, and a strange lady with 
him." 

" Gone !" 

" Gone. And Mr. and Mrs. Hilary, and Miss O'CanoU : 
they are all gone. There is nobody left but Mr. Asteiias and 
his son, and they are going to-night." 

" Then I have lost them both I" 

" Won't you come to dinner!" 

" No." 

" Shall I bring your dinner hereT 

" Yes." 

* What will you have V 
A pint of port and a pistoL"* 
A pistol !" 

" And a pint of port I will make my exit like Weiter. 
Go. Stay. Did Miss Carroll say anything T 

" No." 

" Did Miss Toobad say anythingr 

" The strange lady t No." 

" Did either of them cry f * 






* See "The Sorrowi of Wefiv;' \i(M^ ^. 
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« No." 

" What did they do V 

« Nothing." 

*' What did Mr. Toohad sayT 

*^ He said, fifty times over^ the devil was come amoDg us."* 
And they are gone 1" 

Tes ; and the dinner is getting cold. There is a time for 
everything under the sun. You may as well dine firsts and 
be miserable afterwards." 

** True, Eaven. There is something in that. I will take 

your advice : therefore bring me *' 

The port and the pistol?" 

No ; the boiled fowl and Madeira." 

Scythrop had dined, and was sipping his Madeira alone, 
immersed in melancholy musing, when Mr. Glowry entered, 
followed by Raven, who, having placed an additional glass, 
and set a chair for Mr. Glowry, withdrew. Mr. Glowry sat 
down opposite Scythrop. After a pause, during which each 
filled and drank in silence, Mr. Glowry said, " So, sir, you 
have played your cards well. I proposed Miss Toobad to 
you : you refused her. Mr. Toobad proposed you to her : 
she refused you. You fell in love with Marionetta, and were 
going to poison yourself, because, fix)m pure fatherly regard 
to your temporal interests, I withheld my consent. When, 
at length, I offered you my consent, you told me I was too 
precipitate. And, after all, I find you and Miss Toobad 
living together in the same tower, and behaving in every re- 
spect like two plighted lovers. Now, sir, if there be any 
rational solution of all this absurdity, I shaU be very much 
obHged to you ff>r a small glimmering of information." 

" The solution, sir, is of little moment ; but I will leave it 
in wilting for your satisfaction. The crisis of my fiite is 
come ; the world is a stage, and my direction is exit,'* 

** Do not talk so, sir ; — do not talk so, Scythrop. What 
would you have 1" 

" I would have my love." 

" And pray, sir, who is your love 1" 

"Celiiidii — ^larionetta — either — both." 

'* Loth ! Thai may do very well in a German tragedy ; 
and the Great Mo^^vA i5:^^\»\\^N^iQVis^^*^^'sr^ -feasible in his 
lodgings at Kcuii>w^ow *, \i\\.\. '\\. ^"^ ^^^» ^'^ \si.\is\R5^as^ftbs55L. 
Will you bave '^Visa Too\i^^^'' 
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" Yes.** 

''And renounce Maiionetta?' 

" No." 

** But you must renounce one." 

" I cannot" 

'' And you cannot have both. What is to be done V 

" I must shoot myself." 

*' Don't talk so, Scythrop. Be rational, my dear Scythrop. 
Consider, and make a cool, cahn choice, and I wiU exert my- 
self in your behalf." 

''Why should I choose, sir? Both have renounced ine : 
I have no hope of either." 

" Tell me which you would have, and I will plead your 
cause irresistibly." 

"Well, sir, — I will have — no, sir, I cannot renounce 
either. I cannot choose either. I am doomed to be the vic- 
tim of eternal disappointments ; and I have no resource but 
a pistol." 

"Scythrop — Scythrop; — if one of them should come to 
you — what then ?" 

" That, sir, might alter the case : but that cannot be." 

" It can be, Scythrop ; it wiU be : I promise you it will 
be. Have but a little patience — but a week's patience ; and 
it shall be." 

" A week, sir, is an age : but, to oblige you, as a last act of 
filial duty, I will live another week. It is now Thursday 
evening, twenty-five minutes past seven. At this hour and 
minute, on Thursday next, love and fate shall smile on me, 
or I will drink my last pint of port in this world." 

I^ir. dowry onlered his travcUing-chariot, and departed 
from the abbey. 



CHAPTEK XV. 



THE day after Mr. Glo>vry*s departure was one of incci?- 
sant rain, and Scytlirop repented of the promise ho 
had given. The next day was ouci oi Vstv^N. ^^iSi2^^vQR \ 
he sat on the terrace, read a tragedy ol ^o^\vQ(^^s^>^sA "^'^^ 
not eojry, when Ilayen. annouuccvl dmnex, Vo ^\xA \issiSB*i 
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olive. On the third evening, the wind blew, and the Tain 
beat, and the owl flapped against his windows ; and he put a 
new flint in his pistoL On the fourth day, the sun shone 
again ; and he locked the pistol up in a drawer, where he left 
it undisturbed till the morning of the eventful Thursday, 
when he ascended the turret with a telescope, and spied 
anxiously along the road that crossed the fens from Claydyke : 
but nothing appeared on it. He watched in this manner 
from ten a.m. till Eaven summoned him to dinner at five ; 
when he stationed Crow at the telescope, and descended to 
hisownfuneral-feast. He left open the communications between 
the tower and the turret, and called aloud at intervals to 
Crow, — " Crow, Crow, is anything coming f Crow answered, 
" The wind blows, and the windmills turn, but I see nothing 
coming ;" and, at every answer, Scythrop found the necessity 
of raising his spirits with a bumper. After dinner, he gave 
Haven his watch to set by the abbey clock. Raven brought 
it, Scythrop placed it on the table, and Eaven departed. 
Scythrop called again to Crow ; and Crow, who had fallen 
asleep, answered mechanically, " I see nothing coming." Scy- 
throp laid his pistol between his watch and his bottle. The 
hour-hand passed the VII. — the minute-hand moved on ; — it 
was witliin three minutes of the appointed time. Scythrop 
called again to Crow. Crow answered as before. Scythrop 
rang the bell : Raven appeared. 

" Raven," said Scythrop, " the clock is too fast." 

" No, indeed," said Raven, who knew nothing of Scythrop* 
intentions ; " if anything, it is too slow." 

"Villain!" said Scythrop, pointing the pistol at him; "it 
is too fast !" 

" Yes — ^yes — too fast, I meant," said Raven, in manifest 
fear. 

'* How much too fast ?" said Scythrop. 

'' As much as you please," said Raven« 

" How much, I say f* said Scythrop, pointing the pistol 
again. 

" An hour, a full hour, sir," said the terrified butler. 

" Put back my watch," said Scythrop. 

Raven, with trembling hand, was putting back the watch, 
whenllioTa\.l\(^oi>N\v^^^^\«iMdinthe court; and Scythrc^ 
springing dovnM\aATO\ii^ "Om^ ^*«^\«^gi^wst^''i»a at the deor 
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from the carriage, if she had happened to be in it ; but Mr. 
dowry was alone. 

" I rejoice to see you," said Mr. Glowry ; " I was fearful of 
being too late, for I waited till the last moment, in the hope 
of accomplishing my promise ; but all my endeavours havo 
been vain, as these letters will show." 

Scythrop impatiently broke the seals. The contents were 
these : — 

" ^Umost a stranger in England, I fled from parental ty- 
ranny, and the dread of an arbitrary marriage, to the protec- 
tion of a stranger and a philosopher, whom I expected to find 
something better than, or at least something different from, 
the rest of his worthless species. Could I, after what lias 
occurred, have expected nothing more from you than the 
commonplace impertinence of sending your father to treat 
with mo, and with mine, for me ? I should be a little moved 
in your favour, if I could believe you capable of carrying 
into effect the resolutions which your father says you have 
taken, in the event of my proving inflexible ; though I doubt 
not you will execute them as far as relates to the pint of 
wine, twice over, at least. I wish you much happiness with 
Miss 0*CarrolL I shall always cherish a grateful recollection 
of Nightmare Abbey, for having been the means of introduc- 
ing me to a true transccndentalist ; and, though he is a little 
older than myself, which is all one in Germany, I shall very 
80on have the pleasiire of subscribing myself 

"Celinoa Flosky." 

" I hope, my dear cousin, that you will not be angry with 
roc, but that you will always think of me as a sincere friend, 
who will always feel interested in your welfare ; I am sure 
you love Miss Toobad much better than me, and I wish you 
much liappiness with her. Mr. Listless assures me that peo- 
ple do not kill themselves for lo^e nowadays, though it is 
fltill the fashion to talk about it. I shall, in a very short 
time, change my name and situation, and shall always bo 
happy to see you in Berkeley Square, when, to the unaltera- 
ble designation of your aflbctionate cousin, I shall subjoin the 
aignature of 

MaBIONBTTA LORUDft." 
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Scythiop tore both the letteis to atoms, and sailed in good 
set tenns against the fickleness of women. 

"Calm yourself my dear Scythiop," said Mr. Glowry; 
" there are yet maidens in England." 

" Very true, sir," said Scythrop. 

" And the next time," said Mr. Glowry, " have but one 
string to your bow." 

" Very good advice," said Scythrop. 

" And, besides," said Mr. Glowry, " the fatal time is past, 
for it is now almost eight." 

*' Then that villain. Raven," said Scythrop, " deceived me, 
when he said that the clock was too fast ; but, as you observe 
very justly, the time has gone by, and I have just reflected 
that these repeated crosses in love qualify me to take a very 
advanced degree in misanthropy ; and there is, therefore, good 
hope that I may make a figure in the world. But I shall 
ring for the rascal Raven, and admonish him." 

Raven appeared. Scythrop looked at him very fiercely 
two or three minutes ; and Raven, still remembering the pis- 
tol, stood quaking in mute apprehension, till Scythrop, point- 
ing significantly towards the dining-room, said, " Bring some 
Madeira." 
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